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SOME PORTABLE FARM BUILDINGS MADE BY O. H. KELLER LUMBER YARD, WINAMAC, IND. 


oer, Left—Some small hog self feeders. They are made to suit the smallest pig or the largest hog. Top, Center—A baby chick brooder 
and a self feeder for pigs. Top, Right—A hay rack waiting for a farmer to come for it. At the rear a drawer is built in the bottom of 
the bed which may be used to store tools in or to feed animals from. It is open in the illustration. Center—A hog farrowing house 
arranged so the sun can gain entrance. Bottom, Left—A large hog self feeder. Bottom, Right—A row of ready built aids for the 
farmer. When the demand is not too keen there is always a plentiful display of these at the sides of the sheds so that passing farmers 
may see them. Bottom, Center—Detail view of a hog self feeder. Before manufacture of these feeders was started during the corn 
harvesting season farmers lined the streets with corn for the elevators, getting the lowest price of the season for their product. Now 
their corn is marketed in the shape of corn fed stock and brings top prices. [For Detailed Description see pages 51-53] 
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A Money-Making List of Hardwoods 


for Close Buyers 
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J. ALBERT JOHNSON, Vice-President and Manager 
J. G. ASHE, Salesman 


Northwestern Representative : 
H. E. CORNELIUS, 206 Bremer Arcade, St. Paul, Minn. 
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5/4” No. 1 Com, & Btr. Sap Gum 
6/4” No 1 Com. & Btr. Sap Gum 
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FAS and Tank Cypress 

Select Cypress 

FAS Cypress 

Select Cypress 

No. 1 Shop Old G@uate Cypress 

No. 1 Com, Old Grade Shop Cypress 
No. 1 Com, Cypress 

No. 2 Com, & Boxing Cypress 
Stock Widths No. 2 Barn Cypress 
No. 1 Com, & Btr. Sap Gum 


No 1 & Btr Red Gum 


ss No. 1é& Btr. Qta Red Gum 

FAS Red Oak 

No 1 Com. Red Oak 

No. 2 Com. Red Oak 

1 & No. 2 Com. Red and White Oak 
Log Run Sycamore 

Log Run Sycamore 

Log Run Beech 





4” Log Run Hickory 
h 6/4” and 8/4” Log Run Ash 


MILLS: 
Ferriday, . La. 
Osmeek,. La. 
Red Cross, La. 
Concordia, La. 
Flowers, . La. 
Athlone, . La. 
Drew, . Miss. 
Lake City, Fla. 


HICAGO, ILL. 


1511 Lumber Exchange 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


L. E. CORNELIUS, President 
R. W. SIEGEL, Vice-President and Treasurer 
V. N. CORNELIUS, Secretary 





Note the cross pieces every 2 feet which allow for circulation of air 
and whica insure perfect drying. 


Cornelius Lumber Company 


Southern Representatives: 


F. M. WOODY, Memphis, Tenn. 


L. D. REED, Tupelo, Miss. 














Band Mill: Tipler, Wis. 


“True - Grade” 
built into the stock by care- 
ful selection of timber and 
proper operating methods. 


T 2 cars 5/4 No. 
I 2 cars 6/4 No. 
2 cars 8/4 No. 
' car 4/4 No. 
We offer for prompt shipment 6 cars 4/4 No. 
2 
HARD MAPLE BIRCH 1 
300M’ 1” Nos. 1 and 2 Com. 30M’ 1” C. & B 5 
226M’ 1” No. $ om. 100M’ No. 2 Com. 
6M’ 5/4” No. 3 Com. 136M’ No. 3 . 
2M’ 6/4” No. 3 Com. 50M’ 5/4” C. & B. 
5M’ 12/4” Cc. 3 3M’ 6/4” C. & B. 
10M’ 3x6” Hearts 48M’ 8/4” C. & B. 
BLACK ASH 
ROCK ELM 


12M’ 5/4” Mill Run 


BASSWOOD 21M’ 5/4” Mill Run . 
105M’ 1” No. 3 Com. SOFT ELM : 
HEMLOCK AND TAMARACK 199M’ 1” No. 2 C. & B. . 
150M’ 1” Merchantable 30M’ 1” > 3 Com § car 
60M’ 2” No. 8 40M’ 2%” & 

° ° ° ° ° ' car 

Write or wire on items which interest you ripen 


Tipler-Grossman 


Manufacturers 


and Wholesalers 


Green Bay, 


Quality is 





Lumber Co. 


Northern Hardwoods 


503 Bellin- Buchanan 
Building 


WATCH THIS SPACE 


Wisconsin 








A Few Items for 
Prompt Shipment 


2 Common Basswood 
3 Common Basswood 
3 Common Basswood 


2 C. & Btr. Basswood 


{ Com. Birch 
2 Common Birch 


ears 4/4 No. | & No, 2 Com. Birch 
car 5/4 No. 2 Common Birch 
cars 5/4 No. 3 Common Birch 


Hardwoods 


4 cars 6/4 No, 2 C. & Btr. Birch 
( car 8/4 No, 3 Common Birch 


— 


car 6/4 No. 


car 8/4 No, 


nee eM we 


ears 8/4 No, 2 C. & Btr. Birch 
ear 4/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. S. Elm 
cars 4/4 No, 


3 Com. S. Elm 
2C. & Btr. S. Elm 


ear f/4 No, 3 Common S. Elm 


2C. & Btr. S Elm 


cars 5/4 No. 2 C. & Btr. H. Maple 
ear 4/4 No, | & No. 2 Com. S. Maple 


Hemlock 


cars 2x4—12 No. 1 
cars (x6—8/16 Merch, 
cars 1x4—8/16 No. 2 
cars 2x4—12 No. 2 


2x4—14 No. 


cars 2x4—16 No. 


2 
2 
2x6—12 No. 2 
2x6—14 No. 2 


car 2xf—16 No. 2 
car 2x10—I6 No. 2 
car 2x4—14 No. 3 
car 2x4—16 No. 3 
car 2x6—10 No. 3 
car 2x6—12 No. 3 
car 2x6—14 No. 3 
car 2x6—16 No. 3 


Brooks & Ross 


wi.” Lumber Co. 


(Sales Office and Mill.) 
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Demurrage Charges Not 
Subject to Tax 


An amendment by the bureau of internal 
revenue to article No. 51 of regulations No. 49, 
relating to the collection of taxes on transporta- 
tion, provides that demurrage is a ‘‘charge and 
a penalty’’ imposed by the railroad company 
for the detention of its cars and the occupation 
of its tracks beyond a reasonable time after the 
arrival of the goods; and, therefore, it is not a 
part of the transportation and is not subject to 
transportation tax. 


A Constructive Force in Upbuild- 
ing the Hardwood Industry 


An event that is always looked forward to 
from year to year with pleasant anticipation by 
the hardwood lumber industry is the annual 
meeting of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association and this year has been no excep- 
tion. Indeed the large attendance of members. 
at the twenty-third annual of the association 
which convened in Chicago on Thursday of this 
week is an indication that this organization has 
greatly expanded its usefulness and is rec- 
ognized as one of the great business associa- 
tions of the country. The annual report of 
Secretary Frank F. Fish, which is printed in 
full on page 69 of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, needs no comment or elaboration. 
It speaks for itself and the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN commends to its readers a careful perusal 
of this document. 

With a membership now of 1,250 the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association is in position to 
wield a powerful influence in the business and 
industrial world and under the constructive 
leadership it enjoys this influence has been 
utilized in‘a splendidly patriotic manner. 

The directors of the destinies of this great 
association stand for the best things in citizen- 
ship and in business conduct and are a real 
factor in the upbuilding of the lumber industry 
of the United States. 

As this issue of the: AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
goes to press the association has concluded the 
first day’s session of this convention and the 
members are enjoying the annual banquet. 

An important feature of the first day’s ses- 
sion was the determination of the members to 
have this association jecognized as a business 
force and have its full'share in the work of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, and 
to this end they pledged the payment of $25,- 
000 toward the construction of the Chamber of 
Commerce Building to be erected in Washing- 
ton. 

The cumulative effect of years of earnest. and 
enthusiastic effort on the part of officers’ and 
members alike was shown in the splendid re- 
port of the secretary and the interesting and 
constructive annual address of Charles A. Good- 
man, who completes a two year term as president. 
with the gratifying knowledge that the asso- 
ciation is stronger in every way than ever be- 
fore in its history, and that the work he has. 
so well accomplished with the assistance of 
Secretary Fish and the governing board will 
be carried forward on the same high plane by 
his successor goes without saying. The AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN congratulates the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, its officers and 
its members upon the splendidly constructive 
work that has been done and trusts that the 
harmonious relations now existing in the hard- 
wood industry may never again be disrupted or 
disturbed. 


THE QUARTER million mark in tree planting 
was passed in the biggest year of reforestation 
ever sponsored by the New York State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse. This great total of 
replanting of cut-over or idle lands represents 
only the amount actually done with the assist- 
ance of the State college, and does not include 
big areas planted thru other agencies, particu- 
larly by the State conservation commission om 
State land. 
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Acceptance of Liberty Bonds in 
Federal Tax Payment Opposed 


The United States Treasury Department is 
not in favor of accepting Liberty bonds in pay- 
ment of federal taxes for 1921, except in the 
estate tax. The retirement of the floating debt 
would greatly benefit these bonds, but their 
acceptance in payment of taxes would reverse 
this process and in effect would convert funded 
debt into floating debt. That is the argument 
made by the Treasury Department against the 
acceptance of the bonds as payment of taxes. 

To accept them for that purpose would result 
in making it possible for wealthy persons and 
corporations: to reduce the amounts of their 
taxes by purchasing Liberty bonds in the mar- 
ket at a discount and using them at face value 
in meeting their tax bills. The belief of the 
Treasury Department is that the present de- 
preciation of those bonds is largely due to the 
tendency on the part of the people to treat 
them as spending money for current purposes, 
and it believes that tendency should be dis- 
couraged. The Government hopes to retire the 
bulk of the floating debt within two years, and 
if that can be done it will go a long way toward 
bringing Liberty bonds to par. 

The Federal Advisory Council recently ad- 
vised the Federal Reserve Board that if the rate 
on Government short time borrowings thru cer- 
tificates of indebtedness were fixed at about the 
same percentage as other paper, it would have 
the effect of reducing the expansion of credits. 
The last certificates at six months maturity 
bore 5% percent interest. 


An Interesting Suggestion 
for Retail Lumbermen 


The Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, in the May issue of its 
bulletin ‘‘The Lumber Codperator,’’ offers 
some very interesting and clear advice on keep- 
ing a stock of building material to meet any 
demand. The advice of the association on this 
subject is as follows: 

‘*How to maintain ample stocks of building 
material without a burdensome increase in the 
amount of capital invested is one of the grow- 
ing problems of the building material merchant, 
particularly in the small town. The continuous 
rise in market values has made it hard to carry 
sufficient stocks, while the stringency of the 
transportation situation has made it more im- 
portant than ever to do so. Pressed by these 
two conditions, many dealers are finding it diffi- 
cult to do business. 

‘“Tf the dealer wishes to maintain his reputa- 
tion for giving service, he will have to be sup- 
plied with the materials which his customers 
demand. In a small community this usually in- 
cludes not only lumber but a general line of 
building supplies and builders’ - hardware. 
Many of these items run into money very 
quickly. With lumber coming in at a cost of 
from $2,000 to $5,000 per carload, it is not 
hard to realize what the problem of financing 
means. The result is that the dealer must 
either increase his capital quite materially or 
reduce the quantity of stock carried in propor- 
tion. 

‘¢There is one other way out of the present 
dilemma, and that is cooperative buying. Where 
two or more dealers can unite in the purchase 
of a ear of flooring, of sash and doors, or other 
items on which the demand may be compara- 
tively light, each one can cut down his overhead, 
turn over his stock faster, and on a smaller 
margin, and yet supply his customers to ad- 
vantage. In some cases a small group of deal- 
ers may be able to use one yard for storage 
purposes and haul from it as they need the 
stock. In other cases they can arrange jointly 
to unload a car of material ordered in common 
and haul. it immediately to their individual 
yards. It is even possible for two dealers lo- 
eated on the same branch of railroad to receive 
goods ordered jointly. One may unload part 
of a car of material and then have the remain- 
der of the carload go on a few miles to his 
partner in the enterprise. 


‘All of this may sound theoretical but the 
fact is that codperative buying is no longer an 
experiment. Its success has been proved in the 
lumber business as well as in other lines. And 
in these days when a carload of high priced 
stock for which there is small demand may have 
to be held for a long time and for a possible 
drop in the market, the wisdom of such @ course 
is apparent. 

‘*To make collective buying on a small scale 
an efficient working plan, the end to be ac- 
complished should always be kept clearly in 
view; namely, the reduction of carrying 
charges, and service to the customer. Nothing 
is apt to be gained by attempting to purchase 
and handle collectively lines which the indi- 
vidual dealer is now able to handle efficiently. 
Geographical and other factors must be taken 
into consideration. Mutual confidence between 
the parties is absolutely essential. But where 
there is a will there is a way. 

‘«Why not codperate and do it?” 


ca 


Do Lumbermen Want a Change to 
Metric System of Measurement? 


Propaganda originating in the World Trade 
Club of San Francisco, Cal., has been very 
active for some time in an endeavor to secure 
laws which will compel the use of the metric 
system of measures in the United States. Much 
literature has been circulated and it has reached 
all parts of the country. Its purpose has been 
chiefly to reach persons, associations, and so- 
cieties, and thru them to influence Congress to 
enact laws making the use of the metric system 
compulsory; thereby replacing most of the 
measurements now in use in this country, such 
as inches, feet, miles, acres, quarts, gallons, 
barrels, ounces, pounds, tons, and many more 
with which the American people have always 
been familiar. 

That propaganda has gone far, and those 
who have considered it as something harmless 
and not calling for any particular action one 
way or the other, may be mistaken. Those who 
desire a change from what we have to the metric 
system have nothing to fear, but that is not 
true of those who do not desire such a change. 
The danger is that they may remain careless 
and unconcerned until they suddenly discover 
that the compulsory use of the metric system 
has been brought about by an act of Congress, 
simply because the metric advocates have been 
active and others have remained indifferent. 
There is real danger that this may happen. 

Do lumbermen want this metric system sub- 
stituted for what we have? If they do, they 
will help get it by remaining passive, and if 
they do not want it their interest lies in mak- 
ing their opposition known. They should bear 
in mind that the propagandists are not seek- 
ing an optional law, permitting the use of the 
metric system by those who desire to do so, and 
the continued use of our present measurements 
by those who prefer them. We have had that 
law in the United States since 1866. Anybody 
is free to use the metric system now; but the 
proposed law is to be compulsory, and if it 
succeeds, our present measurements will be out- 
lawed. 

Some people might “make the change with- 
out very great inconvenience; but how would 
it affect the lumber business? The substitu- 
tion of new machines for those now in use would 
be costly. Every machine and apparatus built 
to cut or dress lumber on the basis of feet and 
inches would be replaced or remodeled to meas- 
ure by meters and fractions of meters. All 
measuring rules, tapes, and gages would go to 
the junk heap, for they could no longer be em- 
ployed. All price lists based on dimensions 
would have to go. Charts, tables, and formulas, 
for rapid calculation and measurement would 
disappear; and others, based on the meter, 
would be needed, at a great expenditure of 
time, money, and patience. The terms of 
deeds, leases, and conveyances, dealing with 
land, would be written in a new language where 
the words acre, rod, foot, chain, and mile could 
not be employed. Voluminous rate tables deal- 
ing with transportation, would become useless. 
About the only measurement that would remain 


as it was before would be money, the dollar, 
dime, and cent. 

That is only part of it. The new system 
would have to be learned by everybody from the 
president of the company down to the men at 
the sorting chains and in the yards. They 
think in feet and inches now; but they Pie 
need to acquaint themselves with another kind 
of thinking. Advocates of the metric system 
say it is easy to learn. Doubtless a person of 
average intelligence could learn it in time, but 
the point is, is the change wanted? Is it worth 
while? Would its cost in money and time be 
justified? If lumbermen think it would not be 
a good thing to change to the metric system at 
this time, they ought to make their position 
known without delay. 


Congress Prepares for Action in 
the Canadian Pulpwood Embargo 


Preparation is being made by Congress to 
take action in case Canada declines to modify 
its embargo orders which for several years have 
greatly hindered the transportation of pulp- 
wood into the United States. It is believed 
that something will be done soon after Con- 
gress meets in December. That is the inter- 
pretation placed on an amendment recom- 
mended by the House committee on foreign 
affairs to a resolution recently approved by the 
Senate authorizing the appointment of a com- 
mission to confer with Canadian authorities 
regarding the relaxation of the objectionable 
embargo orders. The commission will be re- 
quired to report its findings to the President 
not later than December 1, and to include in its 
report such suggestions as it sees proper to 
make, concerning what action Congress should 
take in the pulpwood matter. 

A recent report on the shortage of pulpwood 
in the United States, made by the foreign 
affairs committee, found it largely due to em- 
bargoes which were laid by Canada upwards of 
ten years ago; and the interesting statement is 
added that ‘‘with the exception of one or two 
mills on the Pacific Coast, there has not been 
a paper mill constructed in the United States 
since these embargoes were laid, and no addi- 
tions built to present mills. The spruce, pine 
and hemlock, which alone can be used in the 
making of print paper, have been rapidly re- 
duced in quantity until there is none available 
for eastern mills except in small portions of 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Minnesota, 
and Michigan.’’ 

Meanwhile, the eyes of paper manufacturers 
are turning toward Alaska where it is said large 
quantities of pulpwood might be procured, and 
where abundant waterpower is available for 
grinding the pulp. Alaska is a very large 
region, and the total supply of pulpwood may 
amount to many billions of feet, but growth is 
widely scattered and dense forests are found in 
only a few localities. 


Federal Official Discusses 
Antitrust Laws 


In an address delivered before the annual 
convention of the National Wholesale Grocers’ 
Association at Colorado Springs, Colo., last 
week, Hon. William B. Colver, member of the 
Federal Trade Commission, very frankly ad- 
mitted that the Federal antitrust laws impose 
a real hardship upon legitimate business, and 
sought to point out, if not an avenue of escape, 
at least a method whereby unnecessary tribu- 
lation might be avoided. 

Before reaching that point in his address, 
hoever, he took up a suggestion that frequently 
has been made, that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission should give ‘‘rulings in advance,’’ so 
that a business concern contemplating a given 
line of conduct might be assured whether or not 
such action would be in conformity to the laws. 

Mr. Colver said it is not possible to give 
‘‘rulings in advance.’’ ‘‘To begin with,’ 
said he, ‘‘no man ean say what his conduct is 
going to be for the next year, the next week, 
or the next hour. Even if he did, no man knows 
what the reflex of any act which he may do 
may have upon some other man. He looks at 
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his line of conduct from his own point of view, 
and may be sincere and honest in believing it to 
be a good thing; but he does not and can not 
know how, in the complex web of modern com- 
mercial relations, his conduct may react upon 
another. That seems to bring us to an im- 
passe. We can not repeal the law; the lawyers 
ean not tell you what it means, and the Federal 
Trade Commission can not prophesy. That 
leaves business in doubt, and doubt breeds sus- 
picion and fear and despair; sometimes it 
breeds defiance of law.’’ 

Mr. Colver then referred to a bill introduced 
in Congress at the last session by Representa- 
tive Henry J. Steele, of Pennsylvania, and rein- 
troduced at the present session, which he said 
appealed to him as offering a reasonable solu- 
tion, briefly outlining the bill as follows: 


This bill proposes that any person about to em- 
bark on any course of conduct may come volun- 
tarily (he need not come unless he wants to) to 
the Government and set out clearly just what he 
intends to do. This expression of intention is to 
be received and the business concern is to be 
given an acknowledgment of the receipt of his 
declaration. He may then go- back and carry on 
his business in accordance with his expressed in- 
tention, and until some citizen shall come for- 
ward to complain either that the public interest 
or business institutions are being definitely in- 
jured by that course of conduct, the fact of his 
publicly filing his declaration shall be a complete 
defense in any court of law or before any Govern- 
ment agency against any charges of breach of law. 

It provides further that, if such charge is made, 
full and complete hearing shall be had, and if it 
shall be found that the course of conduct is against 
public interest the indulgence may be withdrawn 
and thereafter the business concern shall file an 
amended plan of conduct or shall be amenable to 
the antitrust laws. The decision may be appealed, 
for review, to the United States circuit court and 
to the United States Supreme Court. 


That means, then, that if a business concern 
finds and feels that the inflexible rules of law 
are working undue hardship upon it, it may 
escape those rules of law so long as it does not 
hurt another. It means that this device is not 
forced upon business but is sought voluntarily. It 
means that the very worst that could happen 
would be that the business concern would be put 
back in the same position as it was before it had 
invoked the aid of Mr. Steele’s device. 

On the principle that half a loaf is better 
than no bread such an arrangement as proposed 
by the above bill might be measurably accept- 
able as a makeshift until a better solution could 
be found. What the business interests of the 
country want, and have a right to demand, how- 
ever, is legislation so plain, clear cut and defi- 
nite that there shall be no room for doubt as 
to whether any proposed line of action is law- 
ful. The existing antitrust laws do not meet 
present day conditions and should be repealed 
or amended, so as, while providing for proper 
and necessary supervision, to afford legitimate 
business initiative and enterprise a free field for 
development. 


The Modern Way of Getting 
and Holding Farm Trade 


On the front cover page and pages 51 and 52 
of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
be found an account of the business policy pur- 
sued. by the O. H. Keller Lumber Yard, 
Winamac, Ind., in the conduct of its business. 
The article and the accompanying illustrations 
are worthy of careful and deep study on the 
part of retail lumbermen. The article shows, 
from a practical point of view, the value of 
furnishing the farmer with portable farm 
buildings, a subject which was pointed out as 


being particularly timely by the article on the 
front cover page of the June 12 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. As Warren E. Cox, 
manager of the yard, forcibly and truly said, 
‘*Retail lumbermen should teach customers how 
to build better homes, better barns, better cow 
sheds, better sheep sheds, better hog houses and 
better all kinds of farm equipment. * * * 
I feel that I am personally responsible for see- 
ing that every farmer that I can sell a building 
to gets the very best building of that kind that 
he can afford to buy. To do this I have to 
study to know the particular needs—the ‘hous- 
ing problem’ if you please—of the horse, the 
cow, the hog, the chickens and the sheep.’’ 

The same business policy changed to suit 
conditions will meet with just as great success 
in the city. The retail lumberman is truly home 
builder to the nation. Only when the retailer 
is fully equipped by knowledge and experience 
to render the utmost of service to his customers 
is he doing all that he should for himself and 
for his customers. The retailer must and 
should be broad minded, willing to give others 
the benefit of his experience and generally to 
associate with and help others. 

The retail lumberman who makes his cus- 
tomer’s welfare his own, who makes his cus- 
tomer’s building problems his own and seeks 
conscientiously and effectively to render real 
service is of benefit, not only to himself and 
to his customers, but of incalculable benefit to 
the nation. The foundation of national 
strength and stability is in the home. Better 
homes mean a better nation, a sounder, stronger 
nation and in no way is it possible for retail 
lumbermen to be of greater benefit to their 
country than by assisting aggressively and 
wisely in the building and development of the 
right kind of homes. 
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While political issues and developments have 
occupied the public mind during the last fort- 
night and will continue to do so for another 
fortnight, the remedial steps taken by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks to right the credit situation 
or bring it back to a sounder position seem 
to be working far better than even their 
sponsors expected. No immediate relief had 
been expected in the money market by the reso- 
lution to restrict to essential productive pur- 
poses, the granting of credits and by imposing 
high interest rates to discourage unwise ex- 
pansion even for legitimate objects. 

It goes without saying that a discount rate 
of 7 percent on loans secured by commercial 
paper at the Federal Reserve banks involves an 
8 percent interest charge to the borrower by 
member banks. This in itself is a penalty on 
business, and consequently will cause _hesita- 
tion. It is also almost certain to restrict pro- 
duction and the only question is, whether or not 
some measure of deflation can be accomplished 
before the restriction of production has be- 
come serious. 

It is doubtful if we have reached the point 
where the real readjustment to a peace footing 
movement has set in. There has been a down- 
ward trend in price levels in some instances, 
but it may be questioned if this is more than a 
temporary development. The principal factor 
which ultimately governs the price level points 
to a further trend upward rather than down- 
ward. Seareity of raw materials and labor 
are the chief incentives to higher prices. The 
scarcity of raw material makes it impossible 
tor 1 manufacturer to produce a finished prod- 
uct at a predetermined cost; in other words, 
he can not tell exactly what he must get for 
his produets in the market in order to break 
ven. Labor is a factor in this because the 
manutacturer has no assurance that he will 
not have to pay more wages before the raw ma- 
terial is converted into the finished product. 

One thing in the situation is definite, altho 
the extent is not determinable in advance, that 
labor is more inefficient, taken as a whole, than 


it has been in the recollection of the present 
generation. This, together with the waste of 
time, due to the inability to obtain material 
or parts in order to finish articles in process of 
manufacture, tends to increase manufacturing 
costs, not in a definite ratio but in an uncertain 
ratio that precludes the determining of the 
price to the retailer and consumer. 

Inadequate transportation, inefficient labor 
and the attendant uncertainty involved in both 
of these and in the manufacturing process be- 
cause of these factors, form the crux of the 
present business uncertainty and probably 
point to an upward price trend. There is an- 
other feature which is being misinterpreted by 
many. The uncertainty growing out of these 
interferences is regarded as an indication of 
a serious business disturbance and probable 
depression. There may be panics in good times 
because panies are the result of a mental atti- 
tude, frequently with no underlying funda- 
mental cause whatever, or if there is a bad 
underlying situation they are often due to ex- 
aggeration, but these quickly right themselves. 


Business depressions, however, have a more 
fundamental cause and seldom do they develop 
when the demand for things exceeds the supply. 
The world needs more goods than are now 
available. It may have some problems to solve 
as to how to pay for these goods, but everyone 
knows that the two essential things—and this 
is so trite that it is scarcely necessary to re- 
peat it—are increased production and the con- 
servation of incomes so that a greater amount 
of available capital can be provided. 

With labor receiving approximately 80 per- 
cent of the sales price in the final distribution 
of goods and spending that income lavishly and 
without regard for the future, it is difficult to 
conceive how prices can be lowered while wages 
continue to rise. 

The correction of the unsatisfactory position 
of the money market is not an easy task and the 
extremely high cost of money necessarily af- 
fects and curtails the investment market. For- 


eign interests are naturally deterred from seek- 
ing accommodations in this country, because 
they can not afford to pay approximately 10 
percent annually, which was the approximate 
cost of the’ recent Belgian loan placed in this 
country. With such conditions continuing, 
there is no incentive to attempt to operate un- 
der the Edge Act. 

There is considerable abnormal and artificial 
influence at work in the money market affect- 
ing prices, but just how a business depression 
could be brought about with our production far 
below our requirements is not clear. We are 
paying the penalty for our wartime price fixing 
propaganda, just as we are also paying the 
penalty for Government interference in opera- 
tion of railroads without a broad reconstruc- 
tion program carefully planned and worked out 
to restore us to normal conditions. 

The trouble with this country is that we have 
adopted too mueh of the old idea of ‘‘not 
crossing the bridge until we reach it.” This 
platitude is misleading if taken literally be- 
cause it is necessary to know that the bridge 
is there, and second, to know that it will serve 
the purpose for which you want it—otherwise 
no one could plan ahead. We went to war unpre- 
pared. We signed the armistice unprepared for 
peace and we have done very little since then to 
prepare for readjustment to normal or peace 
time conditions, consequently we must take the 
bumps as they come and some of them will in 
all probability be severe. 

The war has brought conditions that call 
for something in business beside guessing. Un- 
certainties growing out of wrong guesses are 
likely to prove serious in a country operating 
on a narrow margin of profit, and unless our 
margin of profit is narrowed we may find 
difficulty in obtaining an outlet for our sur- 
plus production. Steps are being taken toward 
standardizing statistical information with the 
view of testing out the more or less superficial 
information gathered from business correspond- 
ence, to ascertain what actual results in the 
business world show regarding the trend. 
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PANELS FOR CAMPING TRAILER 

Can you tell us what wood is appropriate for 
extraordinarily light panels for a camping trailer? 
These panels are made to fold up and lightness is 
essential. Would 2-ply veneer do? There is the 
necessity of course of having this panel so it will 
stand the weather. Who makes such panels ?— 
Inquiry No, 53. 

[This information is wanted by a New Eng- 
land manufacturer, who makes a small portable 
shelter to be carried on a trailer by automobile 
tourists, who use the shelter as a tent when 
camping. Three woods are well suited for the 
panels—basswood, cottonwood and yellow pop- 
lar. All are light and tough, yellow poplar 
perhaps being best of the three. The panels 
may be made 2-ply, but it is our opinion that 
the same quantity of wood made into three ply 
would give better results. Waterproof glue 
should be used, and the exposed surfaces of the 
panels should be waterproofed with some prepa- 
ration suited to that purpose. The inquirer 
has been furnished the names of a few manu- 
facturers who might make the kinds of panels 
he wants, and the inquirer’s address will be 
furnished to panel manufacturers who want it. 
—EDITOR. | 


VENEER WANTED FOR BOX MAKING 

We are anxious to get in touch with manufac- 
turers of 3-ply veneer and would appreciate re- 
ceiving the names of concerns which are in position 
to supply us with a large quantity of this stock. 
We are not interested in a high grade material 
since it is to be used in the manufacture of pack- 
ing boxes.—INQuiIRY No. 104. 

[This inquirer is in the lumber business in 
Rhode Island. He has been furnished the ad- 
dresses of manufacturers who may supply his 
needs. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will for- 
ward to him any replies received from those 
who would like to communicate with him in re- 
gard to his requirements.—EDITOR. ] 





WHAT BECOMES OF THE POPLAR? 

Of course, practically all lumbermen are familiar 
with the ultimate uses of plain oak and quartered 
oak lumber. However, we are very curious as to 
what becomes of the poplar which we ship away 
from here. Certain grades of it are manufactured 
into ceiling and siding, but we would like very 
much to know what is ordinarily done with the SIS 
No. 1 common, and with the saps and the good 
boards. 

It might be that we would have some method of 
manufacturing them here at which we might be 
able to make some little profit and enable us to dis- 
pose of the waste part of the boards here instead 
of having to pay freight on them to other points. 

We will appreciate very much any information 
you might be able to give us about this.——INQUIRY 
No. 93. 

[The above inquiry comes from Tennessee. 
It is, of course, desirable for the lumber manu- 
facturer to know the uses of his product and 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is pleased to see a 
wholesome curiosity in this respect. Poplar is, 
however, such a widely used wood that it is 
hardly possible to recapitulate all of the things 
for which it is available. In the Government 
reports it figures in the manufacture of boxes, 
furniture and fixtures; railroad car construc- 
tion; vehicles, woodenware and novelties; agri- 
cultural implements, musical instruments, cas- 
kets and coffins; refrigerators and kitchen cabi- 
nets; is manufactured into excelsior; is used in 
the manufacture of laundry appliances, the 
woodwork of trunks; machine construction, pic- 
ture frames and moldings; shuttles, spools and 
bobbins; tobacco boxes, sewing machine cab- 
inet work, pumps and wooden pipe; automobile 
bodies, wooden poles, professional and scien- 
tiffic instruments; wooden toys, sporting and 
athletic goods; patterns and flasks, bungs and 
faucets (85 percent of which are usually manu- 
factured from this wood); plumbers’ wood- 
work, electrical apparatus, brush backs, eleva- 
tor cages, playground equipment, signs, print- 


ers’ equipment; and no doubt many other pur- 
poses of not sufficient importance for separate 
listing. ‘ 

In many of these lines of manufacture poplat 
is used for the hidden portions of the wood- 
work or for cores upon which to place the finish 
veneer. It is a useful backing wood for almost 
any kind of cabinet work and for this purpose 
is used in either solid or laminated form. It 
takes white enamel very well. 

If this manufacturer wishes to get into the 
cutting up of his poplar timber into finished 
forms, it would require quite a considerable in- 
vestment in a dimension cutting-up plant. At 
this time the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has an in- 
quiry in hand from a manufacturer of kitchen 
cabinets who uses 4,000 sets a month of the 
various pieces which go into them. Some of 
these, such as the legs, must be of maple, but 
undoubtedly poplar is or can be used in the 
construction of other portions.—EDIToR. | 


DISCOLORATION OF RAIN WATER 

What is the cause of the discoloration of cistern 
woter that flows from a roof made of red cedar 
shingles? Is it the shingles on the building ?— 
Inquiry No. 54. 

| This inquiry was submitted to the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN by a manufacturer in Michigan, 
who is speaking of cisterns connected with 
houses built for employees. No reason appears 
for supposing that the discoloration is due to 
any cause other than the shingles. They are 
doubtless made of western red cedar, which 
is a highly colored wood. More or less of the 
coloring matter of any wood will leach out 
if exposed to the action of running water, but 
some woods stain the water much more than 
others. The coloring matter is derived from 
the ground, for the most part, while the tree 
is growing, and the chemical constituents of 
the substances are complex, but in common 
language they may be listed as gum, resins, 
pigments and tannin. A few rains suffice to 
wash out most of the color, and the water from 
the roof becomes clear. New oak shingles will 
stain cistern waters, but the deepest stain of 
all American shingle woods is imparted by the 
California red wood.—EDITor. | 


THE TREATING OF RAILROAD TIES 

Could you inform me as to what process is used 
in treating railroad ties; that is, the latest process 
out? I believe it contains zine oxide. Or do you 
know of any book treating on that subject ?—IN- 
QquiryY No. 51. 

[The above inquiry comes from Colorado. 
There are two leading tie treating processes. 
One is standard impregnation with creosote 
under pressure, the other is pressure treatment 
with a solution of zine chloride. Zine chloride, 
being water soluble, will leach out from the ties 
in the course of time unless they are used in a 
very dry climate. This process is cheaper than 
creosote treatment and zinc chloride is in more 
plentiful supply than creosote. The zine chlo- 
ride treatment is quite widely favored by rail- 
roads running thru the dry regions of the West 
and the Southwest. The creosote treatment is 
more generally used elsewhere. 

There is also a combination treatment in 
which creosote and a zine chloride solution are 
mingled and injected together under pressure 
into the tie. This gives excellent results rela- 
tive to the cost, which is less than for straight 
creosote. 

All these treatments require standard treat- 
ing plant equipment, consisting of pressure cyl- 
inders, tanks, boilers, pumps etc. 

There are two books available on the preserva- 
tive treatment of wood, one an English work. 
The other, the most valuable for American con- 
ditions, is ‘‘ The Preservation of Structural Tim- 
ber,’’? by Howard F. Weiss. It is for sale by 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN at $3, and is de- 
scribed in its book circular which has been sent 
to the inquirer.—EDbIToR. ] 








SQUARE EDGE OAK TIMBER OFFERED 


We have some 500,000 feet of square 
white oak timbers which we wish to dispose of, 
Can you advise us of any exporters who are buying 
this kind of stock ?—INquIRY No. 74. 

[The inquirer, who is in the lumber business 
in Michigan, has been supplied with addresses 
of exporters, who are believed to be in position 
to handle this oak. His address will be fur- 
nished on request to any others who wish to 
communicate with him.—EDITOR. } 
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ACTUAL SIZE OF PINE 2x4 STOCK 


In sawing 2x4 and other 2-inch stock for building 
material is there always an allowance for saw 
kerf? We have been cutting framing lumber for 
years out of yellow pine and have been cutting a 
little scant two inches, but have never had any 
objections until recently, when we had one com- 
plaint of its not being plump 2 inches thick.— 
Inquiry No. 55. 

[The mill from which this inquiry comes is 
cutting lumber in Virginia and the lumber is 
marketed under the North Carolina Pine Asso- 
ciation rules. The dimension 2 x 4 inches should 
be cut to dress 134 x 334 inches when surfaced 
on one side and one edge according to the sum- 
mary of ‘‘standard sizes’’ on page 54 of R. 8. 
Kellogg’s ‘‘ Lumber and Its Uses.’’ A meeting 
of the North Carolina Pine Association at Nor- 
folk, Va., March 30, 1919, reduced the dressed 
2 x 4 piece to 15% x 354.—EpiITor. | 


MEASUREMENT OF TIMBER 


We attach hereto létter to one of the gage and 
rule manufacturers. Can you supply this informa- 
tion? We understand most all rule producers 
manufacture such tapes as this manufacturer does. 
Also can you advise if there is a rule for determin- 
ing the board measure contents of round timber? 
We should like to know if there is such a rule, 
and if it begins with sticks as small in diameter 
as three inches.—INquiry No. 110. 


[The above inquiry comes from a large dealer 
in ties, posts and piling, and is accompanied by 
a carbon copy of a letter to one of the rule 
concerns referring to a tape used for showing 
the diameter of trees by measurement of their 
circumference. The letter inquires what allow- 
ance has been made for bark, and if it is pos- 
sible to secure such tapes without any bark 
allowance. 

Reference to the catalog of this rule company 
shows that it lists what is known as a cir- 
cumference tape, which when applied to the 
circumference of a round object reads in terms 
of its diameter. This tape is especially devised 
for tinsmiths’ use rather than for the measure- 
ment of trees, and of course reads to exact 
measurement. Such a tape if applied to 4 
tree outside of the bark would give the diameter 
including the bark, and an allowance could 
readily be made from the diameter measure- 
ment for the estimated thickness of the bark. 

A form of this circumference tape is sup- 
plied by another manufacturer especially for 
tree measurements, which is more convenient, 
in that it has a sharp pin at the end of the taj, 
adapted for fastening it to the tree so that, 
especially in measuring a large tree, it is easier 
to take the exact measurement. It is not known 
definitely whether this tape has any allowance 
for bark in its calibration, but it is not likely 
that it has, as bark allowance varies with diff »r- 
ent species. 

The ordinary log rules, of course, show [he 
board measure contents of round timber, jut 
none of them run down as low as three inc/ies 
diameter, and those that are produced from 
formulae if extended that low would not show 
any board measure contents at all. The Doyle 
rule for instance as the first step deducts four 
inches from the diameter as an allowance for 
waste, which in four-inch timber would of course 
at once produce zero and give no result.— 
EpIrTor. } 
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The General Business Situation 


The wholesale and jobbing trade, taken as a 
whole, is generally characterized as quieter than 
ever, and despite more seasonable weather and 
widely advertised price reductions there has 
been no noticeable expansion in retail buying, 
apparently on account of the general feeling 
that still lower prices are probable. While 
transportation conditions in the middle West 
have been materially improved over recent 
weeks, altho still far from satisfactory, shipping 
eongestion has assumed a more threatening 
form at New York, where building particularly 
is disorganized by failure of supplies in coming 
thru, and in the West, where harvesting the 
new wheat crop is beginning while much old 
grain remains in the granaries unmarketed. 
The acuteness of the transportation situation 
is continually manifesting itself in the closing 
down of industrial plants and the consequent in- 
creasing unemployment, which is due as much 
to failure to receive supplies of raw materials 
and to inability to ship out finished goods as to 
actual dullness of trade and the clearing up 
of orders. ; 

* * * 

Commenting on the present trade situation, 
Dun’s Review for June 12 has the following in- 
teresting remarks to make: ‘‘ While a parallel 
has been drawn between the existing lull in 
business and that which developed after the 
armistice late in 1918, and which was followed 
by great commercial activity, some phases are 
now apparent that were absent or were not 
readily discernible during the earlier period. 
Among these are the growing opposition of con- 
sumers to extreme prices, the forcing of liqui- 
dation thru financial pressure and the closer 
control of credit, and the fact that the steadily 
enlarging imports are tending to lessen the 
shortage of domestic supplies and are making 
for a return of sharper competition in selling. 
The ultimate effect of these elements can not be 
plainly foreseen; but they are having no in- 
considerable influence unon the immediate situa- 
tion, and merit more than passing notice. A 
narrowing of the margin of increase in bank 
clearings, moreover, is not without significance 
and ean not be wholly attributed to shrinkage 
of transactions in speculative markets.’ 


With the Cypress Trade 


Altho there is a perceptibly lessened demand 
for eypress the market for this wood remains 
strong, as mill stocks are extremely low and 
broken in assortment as a result of the un- 
precedented market conditions which ruled un 
to recently. Despite efforts to do so, the mills 
have found it physically impossible to increase 
Production to a point where it exceeds market 
Tequirements enough to replenish stocks and 
bring them somewhere near normal again. Pres- 
ent stocks are in fact so low, report the manu- 
factnrers, that they are in large part covered 
by the prevailing curtailed demand; and prices 
theref ‘re hold very firm. The fact that some 
transits that were caught in freight jams have 
been. disposed of at verv low prices has no 
beariig on the market situation. The manufac- 
turers believe that the peak of the lull in the 
lumh.r market has about passed and that buying 
will soon rally on the basis of present values, 
and in view of this are making all efforts to 


inere ise their stocks, and stimulating demand 
by rice concessions is apparently farthest from 
their minds. 
The Hardwood Situation 
\ 


_ vith ideal weather—the one thing above all 
that for so long has been ardently hoped for 
by the hardwood manufacturers of the South— 
having prevailed practically thruout the south- 
ern hardwood territory during the last two 
Weeks or more, logging and manufacturing 
Operations are showing considerable expansion. 





The flood waters in the lower Yazoo and Mis- 
sissippi deltas, which still are holding back 
lumbering activities there, are rapidly disap- 
pearing, and if weather conditions will continue 
favorable for a while, especially so that the 
woods may get a thoro drying out, more normal 
conditions in the hardwood industry may become 
possible. But there is another prime difficulty 
which now, with larger logging operations, is 
reasserting itself. That is the shortage of cars 
for handling the increased output of logs, and 
unless this shortage can be remedied soon, as 
seems doubtful, there is danger of more or less 
extensive curtailment of manufacturing. The 
hardwood market in the meanwhile shows little 
change, with demand continuing quiet. Prices 
are easier on some items, but on others are 
firm. The present dullness of the market would 
not discourage increased production of hard- 
woods, if such should become possible, for the 
reason that stocks of all kinds are far below 
normal, and actually unsuited to the require- 
ments of the market. Most of the stuff now 
moving is green, practically direct from the 
saw, whereas the great need is for dry hard- 
woods. An early increase in business activity 
is looked for by most lumbermen, and they feel 
that by the time fresh stocks have seasoned 
there will be a very heavy demand that will 
keep stocks moving freely. 





I am for public works, but only when 
we can afford them, and only in pro- 
portion to the total national expendi- 
tures. I would rather see a new factory 
built in a town than a new post office 
or a new city hall. I would rather see 
a new silo built than a new culvert. I 
am for good roads, but I would rather 
see the good road run from a mill to a 
freight depot than from the sheriff’s 
office to the cemetery—WILLIAM B. 
COLVER, Federal Trade Commission. 











West Coast Developments 


The Douglas fir market has sagged still 
further this week, but there are indications 
that it is now due for an upward turn. In view 
of the dull market and the heavy stocks that 
the mills have put on sticks during the recent 
months of nearly normal operations, as well as 
the car shortage which is complicating matters 
seriously, production is now undergoing a 
steady curtailment and is almost certain to 
drop to a low point before the end of this 
month. Manufacturing Douglas fir lumber at 
the present market price, say the mills, is ruin- 
ous, in view of the high prices they must pay 
for logs first,-and then labor. The loggers de- 
clare they are unable to sell the mills logs at 
prices in keeping with present values of the 
manufactured product, and rather than to do so 
many of the camps have closed down during 
the last two weeks and others are getting ready 
to do so. A good many of the mills that are 
now closing down for the midsummer season 
are not likely to reopen before the market has 
taken a decided turn upward. Harvesting is 
beginning in many States, and it is not believed 
that the country trade will show any consid- 
erable improvement during the next two months 
or so, and prospects regarding the city trade 
are uncertain; but the elosing down of the 
mills undoubtedly will have a strengthening ef- 
fect on the market. The general expectation 
is, however, that with his field work over, the 
farmer will become a considerable user of lum- 
ber this fall, by which time city activities may 
‘perk up’’ a bit also and that better business 
will then be the rule. 

The weekly statement of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association shows that at 127 
mills 84,986,700 feet were produced during the 





week ended June 5, while the new business ac- 
cepted during the week amounted to 58,468,600 
feet. The total of unshipped business at these 
mills amounted to 385,466,300 feet. 


The Market for Western Pines 


Inland Empire mills report continued quiet- 
ness of the market. New business is coming in 
slowly, but shipments are moving in as heavy - 
a volume as the curtailed car supply will permit, 
and production continues large, with labor con- 
ditions quite satisfactory. Prices on lower 
grades are low and unsteady, but on shop and 
all uppers are very firm, at about the level that 
prevailed sixty days ago. Twenty-seven mills 
reporting to the Western Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association report a cut of 28,422,000 feet for 
the week ended June 5; shipments totalling 
21,229,000 feet, and orders for 18,050,000 feet. 
The situation at the California and southern 
Oregon white and sugar pine mills continues 
favorable. Ten mills affiliated with the Cali- 
fornia White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association reported a total cut of 7,994,000 
feet for the week ended June 6; shipments 
amounting to 4,356,000 feet, and orders for 
2,839,000 feet. 

* * * 

A production of 7,099,000 feet of redwood 
lumber for the week ended June 5; shipments 
of 6,252,000 feet and orders for 3,440,000 feet 
are reported by twelve mills affiliated with the 
California Redwood Association. 


Southern Pine Market Features 


The production of southern pine is steadily 
declining. Large stocks have accumulated at 
many of the mills, with the result that some 
night shifts have been cut out or production 
otherwise curtailed; while at other mills the 
poor and undependable car supply, if nothing 
else, has forced a shut down or considerable 
curtailment. The small mills especially are cur- 
tailing operations. The market continues dull, 
the only business at this time really worth men- 
tioning being that obtained from the railroads 
and from the oil sections. Prices as a general 
rule have shown further declines during the 
week, altho reports from here and there tell of a 
stiffening that soon may become general. In 
fact, most manufacturers seem agreed that 
prices have about reached the bottom and are 
due for a rebound, which the recent decline 
in production is counted on to hasten. But 
while stronger prices are looked for, any con- 
siderable increase in market activity is not ex- 
pected during the next sixty days, for the rea- 
son that the harvest season will claim the farm- 
ers’ sole attention. With the approach of fall, 
however, a brisker market is looked for. 


The North Carolina Pine Trade 


The demand for North Carolina pine remains 
in a dull state, and the lower prices do not 
seem to attract buyers. The restricted territory 
of the North Carolina pine mills is being heavily 
invaded by competing woods, chiefly southern 
pine, which are offered at prices that the local 
mills apparently will not meet. No doubt an 
improvement in the transportation situation 
would be beneficial to the situation, and such 
seems indeed to be in prospect. It is again 
possible for the mills to reach New England 
territory, altho as yet on a very limited scale, 
and prospects are that shipments into Jersey 
City will soon be possible. In view of this the 
larger millmen are resolved to ‘‘sit tight” until 
they are forced to move out their stock, in the 
meanwhile permitting the small mills to unload 
at lower prices, if they are so inclined. During 
the week ended June 5, forty-one mills report- 
ing to the North Carolina Pine Association pro- 
duced 6,869,700 feet; shipped 7,464,000 feet, 
and booked orders for 2,316,400 feet. 
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MODERN LUMBER STORE ATTRACTS WOMEN 


INDEPENDENCE, Kan., June 15.—Putting 
lumber on the department store basis by making 
an especial appeal to the women, the Long-Bell 
lumber yard here has been entirely rebuilt and 
thoroly modernized. The new yard was for- 
mally opened June 5 and more than two thou- 
sand visitors were present. To most of them, 
no doubt, the new yard was a revelation. Usu- 
ally small town lumber yards are places where 
lumber is stored and business is transacted in 
a room boarded off in a corner with a desk at 
one side and a stove in the center and two or 
three ancient chairs scattered around. They 
are not places particularly attractive to women. 
Recognizing that when it comes to home build- 
ing—and therefore lumber buying—the woman 
usually is the deciding partner, the whole layout 
of the new yard has been arranged particularly 
with the object of attracting women and for 
their convenience. How well the idea suc- 
ceeded is evidenced by the fact that a ma- 
jority of the visitors the opening day were 
women. 

The new yard is declared to be the most 
modern retail plant in Kansas, and replaces 
one of the oldest of the Long-Bell retail estab- 
lishments. It covers a quarter of a large block 
in the heart of the city. Located only half a 
block from the main business street and within 
the fire limits it was necessary to enclose the 
entire yard with a brick wall to lessen fire 
danger. J. B. Davis, who has been with the 
company seventeen years, is the manager, and 
the yard is one of a number of modern yards 
under the supervision of C. W. Goodrum, divi- 
sion manager. 


While thoro attention was given to providing 
modern facilities within the yard, the attrac- 
tiveness of the exterior and the entrance was 
by no means overlooked. The parking on the 
front and east side has been sown to Bermuda 
grass. The driveways are built of concrete. 
Tle west alley is entirely covered over, while 
the east alley is open. The building itself is 
a substantial, imposing structure ranking with 
the best business building in Independence. 

It contains a light, spacious general office, 
with the manager’s private office adjoining. A 
hall leads from the general office to the display 
room, which is very homelike in appearance, 
with curtained windows, a large center table 
and comfortable chairs. On the walls are 
photographs of homes built in Independence 
with material purchased from the Long-Bell 
Lumber Co., and also of homes taken from 
different plan books. During the opening fif- 
teen or twenty of the photographs of local 
homes attracted a great deal of attention. 
This room is used to show plans and talk over 
details of building with customers. It will 
also afford a place of meeting for contractors 
and prospective builders. 

The cement room is ideally located, so that 
cement may be loaded under the roof area in 
the west alley or in the public alley. The sand, 
chat, gravel, shingles and posts are in an open 
space at the back of the yard. The yard is 
lighted thruout with high power electric lights. 

The crowd began coming promptly at 2 
o’clock. The north end of the west alley had 
been closed and the door served to hold the 
screen for the moving pictures. The picture 





shown was ‘‘The Story of a Stick,’’ the Long. 
Bell film produced by the Rothacker Film 
Manufacturing Co. showing the process of 
manufacture from the woods to the finished 
product. This picture was shown to nearly one 
thousand of those who attended the opening 
and was very popular. 

Perhaps the one thing that attracted the most 
attention was the display room. Everyone was 
very much interested in this feature, and espe- 
cially in the homes of Independence people 
shown on the walls. Several beautiful bouquets 
in the main office, private office and display 
room added to the attractiveness of the in- 
terior. 

Souvenirs in the form of balloons, wood 
whistles, rulers and fly swatters were given 
to the children. 

The visitors who registered were entitled to 
a chance in drawing for prizes. Five prizes 
were offered, and it is interesting to note that 
four of these prizes were won by women. In 
fact, a large number of the visitors were women 
and this was very gratifying to the company 
as it wishes to make the yard as attractive to 
women as is any other store. The prizes were: 

A nice bungalow type door. 

A medicine cabinet with bevel plate mirror. 

A thousand best shingles. 

One screen door (galvanized wire). 

One gallon of paint. 

An orchestra played thruout the afternoon. 
The C. R. Cook Paint Co., the Johns-Manville 
Roofing Co. and the Beaver Board Co. had 
representatives who explained the uses and 
value of their products to the guests. 














Issues Reduced Rate Orders 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued reduced 
rate order No. 515 authorizing the Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. to file 
a schedule of reduced rates on hardwood lumber 
from Portland terminals to Payette and Boise, 
Idaho, and Utah common points. 

Order No. 525 authorizes the Sacramento 
Northern Railroad to file reduced rates on 
matches in packages and on match blocks, 
planks, splints and strips in carloads from 
Chico, Calif., to Stockton, Calif. 


Train of Forest Products Wrecked 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 

SPOKANE, WasH., June 16.—One man was 
killed, two injured and forty-eight freight cars 
loaded with forest products such as lumber, 
lath, and shingles were wrecked and destroyed 
by fire this morning when a fifty-eight car 
eastbound electric train on the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul road went over a grade 175 
miles west of Spokane. Railroad officials say 
the loss will run into hundreds of thousands of 
dollars, considering the valuable cargoes, the 
destroyed equipment etc. 


To Adopt Thru Export Bill of Lading 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission today addressed a notice 
to all railroads engaged in interstate commerce 
requesting them to submit on or before Aug. 1 
tentative forms of thru export bills of lading 
which they may desire to issue in combination 
with carriers by water under American regis- 
try, and with water carriers whose vessels are 
of foreign register. Such a thru export bill of 
lading is required by paragraph 4 of section 25 
of the Transportation Act. 

On April 20 the commission urged a confer- 
ence between the railroad and ocean carriers at 
the earliest practicable date to discuss this 
matter. Today’s notice requests the carriers 








to submit five hundred copies of the proposed 
thru bill of lading for distribution to export 
shippers in order that they may have an oppor- 
tunity to file any objections or suggestions re- 
garding its form or substance. The commis- 
sion plans to hold formal hearings and is de- 
sirous of getting the view of both sides with 
a view to reconciling possible differences. 


Predictions of Railroad Strike 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

MEMPHIS, TENN., June 17.—The Southern 
Hardwood Traffic Association has just received 
the following telegram from J. H. Townshend, 
its iad who is in Washington, 
DB. G;: 





Every indication points to a strike on July 1. 
The unions will strike if they do not get all 
of their demands from the railroad wage board 
and the probabilities are that the wage board 
will grant their demands only in part. It is 
freely predicted there will be an effort to force 
Government ownership and that there will be a 
chance of success. Transportation conditions 
for the immediate future will be chaotic and 
the situation is critical. 


National’s Traffic Secretary Ill 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 16.—Frank Car- 
nahan, traffic secretary of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, was taken des- 
perately ill late last night. The illness was 
diagnosed as appendicitis and the physicians 
are planning an operation as soon as possible. 

Mr. Carnahan has been greatly interested in 
the railroad freight rate hearings and is much 
disappointed that the attack came when it did. 
He has been working earnestly to bring the 
lumbermen together on the proposed freight 
rate increase. 

The traffic committee of the Southern Pine 
Association will meet here tomorrow and Fri- 
day and probably again. on Saturday if the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should not be 
prepared to go on with the hearing of the 
lumbermen, which is scheduled for June 19. 
The commission is about one day behind with 
its schedule. 





Amusing Incidents in Rail Tieup 


New York, June 15.—With freight conges- 
tion as bad as it has been and the entire metro- 
politan district so thoroly tied up with the 
freight handlers’ strike, it is not surprising that 
in all the turmoil ‘some amusing incidents come 
to the surface. During the war, when the Gov- 
ernment wood ship building program was under 
discussion, we were told that the birds were 
then nesting in the trees from which lumber 
would have to be cut to build ships to carry our 
men to France. Be that as it may, the birds 
have since looked elsewhere for nesting places. 
It is not an uncommon thing for lumber ship- 
ments to be on the rails for many months, but 
it seldom happens that nature can take advant- 
age of such a situation, as she did on the follow- 
ing occasion. As a result of their experience 
with a car of southern pine lumber consigned 
to them, George E. Gates & Co., this city, feel 
they are now experts on the time required to 
produce genuine robins. The shipper is author- 
ity for the statement that when the car was 
loaded there was no sign of birds, but when the 
car door was opened it was found that the 
robins had laid their eggs, hatched, and the 
young had departed, leaving the remnants as 
evidence of their long ride from the South. 

Another feature of the transportation tieup 
which on its face may seem absurd ‘is told by 
Robert R. Sizer, the well known southern pine 
wholesaler, who says that some months ago 
his firm loaded 250,000 feet of southern pine 
into one of the Clyde Line steamers for unload- 
ing at this port. The longshoremen and freight 
handlers’ strike prevented unloading, and as 
it was necessary for the vessel to maintain its 
passenger schedule the lumber remaining in the 
hold was taken back to Jacksonville and has 
since made several trips back and forth. It 
is easy to imagine how much this lumber will 
eventually be worth if freight charges are 
added each way, and Mr. Sizer says there 1 
little prospect of unloading the lumber on the 
vessel’s next visit to this harbor. 
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WANT GOVERNMENT TO STANDARDIZE SIZES 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 14.—First steps to- 
ward standardization of lumber have been taken 
by the Cleveland Board of Lumber Dealers here 
this week, in starting négotiations with Wash- 
ington for recognition of the lumber industry in 
this way. The trade in Cleveland, believed to 
be the first branch of the lumber industry to 
recognize this need and act to that end, voices 
the sentiment that there is no reason why lum- 
ber should not be manufactured to standards. 
The claim is advanced, according to J. V. 
O’Brien, secretary of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers, that such standards will not 
only make for greater efficiency in production 
and distribution, but will be a greater protec- 
tion to the buying public. 

Correspondence has been opened with the 
Forest Service at the capital, pointing out the 
feasibility of such a step, and urging that a 
standard system be created. 





LOUISIANA MILL AND TIMBER PURCHASED 


SHREVEPORT, La., June 14.—Announcement 
is made by K. M. Gaiennie, president of the 
Doyline Lumber Co. (Inc.), of Shreveport, 
wholesaler of southern pine, of the purchase by 
his company of a tract of shortleaf pine timber 
and a sawmill and planing mill, and the organ- 
ization of the Doyline Saw Mill Co. (Inc.), with 
a daily capacity of 25,000 feet. It will manu- 
facture yard stock and timbers. The mill is 
located at Doyline, La., twenty miles east of 
Shreveport on the Vicksburgh & Pacific Rail- 
way. This makes the Doyline Lumber Co. man- 


pounds of beans. The same articles at present 
prices would cost just $6.04, or your present day’s 
wages and 76 cents over, using wages for common 
labor as a basis. 

So don’t think any longer that you are getting 
big wages; you are simply paying big prices for 
your living. Cut the wage part out and let us see 
if we can hit on some plan to reduce our living 
expenses. High wages has not and will not settle 
the question. If wages go up 10 percent, living 
goes up 20 percent. 

Here are a few old-time prices that will make 
you weep: Good flour, 65 cents a sack ; good coffee, 
12% cents a pound; round steak, 64% cents a 
pound; boiling meat, 3 cents a pound; beans, 1% 
cents a pound. Wet goods: Beer, 5 cents a glass, 
including lunch; brandy, 10 cents a man-size drink, 
carrying a headache and a dark-brown taste. Now 
if you buy one quart of brandy it will cost at least 
$300 and six months on the county farm. 


LUMBER WORTH MORE THAN CORDWOOD 


The value of letting timber grow for lumber 
instead of harvesting it as cordwood is being 
brought home forcibly to many farmers in the 
sections of the corn belt where there is much, 
or rather was much, native timber. 

The experience of H. A. Burckhart, an Iowa 
farmer, is an illustration. Mr. Burckhart has 
been farming for a good many years in the 
section of-Iowa near the Mississippi. Like 
most of the other farmers of his locality, his 
farm is part under cultivation and part wooded. 
Within the last few years most of the farmers 
have been cutting down their woodlots, tempted 
by the high price of cordwood. They simply 
slashed everything, leaving side hills of stumps 
that are of little value for farming, as they 
are difficult to till and when put under the plow 
lose their fertility rapidly by washing. 

Here and there, tho, there has been a farmer 














HARVESTING LOGS FOR NEW BARN ON BURCKHART FARM NEAR McGREGOR, IOWA 


ufacturer as well as wholesaler and this venture 
is expected to be only the beginning of the 
company’s manufacturing activities. 

The Doyline Lumber Co. has handled a big 
volume of southern pine business during the last 
twelve months. It has specialized in both pine 
and oak oil field stock for derricks and rigs. 
But the company also specializes in straight 
cars of southern pine yard stock for the north 
central consuming territory. Associated with 
Mr. Gaiennie are his brother, E. J. Gaiennie, 
who is secretary-treasurer, and G. N. Brown, 
vice president. 





FORMER AND PRESENT WAGES COMPARED 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 12.—The sawmill 
common laborer is getting more than four times 
the wage he received twenty-five years ago, but 
he is really worse off now than he was then. 
This is the way ‘‘Ole,’’ a correspondent of the 
‘Industrial Harmonizer,’’? Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills employees’ publication, figures 
it, and as he has lived here thirty years he 
ought to know. Ole writes: 

Twenty-five years ago men were paid $1.25 a 
day, ten hours, good honest work. We mean com- 
mon labor. Skilled labor did not command the 
wages then that yard men receive at the present 
time, which is $5.28 for an 8-hour day. Just think 
of us poor Swedes working for $1.25 a day! But 
we did just the same and felt lucky to get that. 

But we will step aside and see what one day’s 
wages would buy at that time. One dollar and 
wenty-five cents would buy one sack of flour, 2 
Pounds of coffee, 6% pounds of sugar and 7% 


who has cut judiciously, improving instead of 
destroying his timber. One of these was Mr. 
Burekhart. This spring he can congratulate 
himself on his foresight. He has been building 
up the last few years a fine herd of Herefords. 
He wanted a big new barn to house them, so 
his sons went into the timber lot this winter and 
cut down the largest of the elms, maples, oaks 
and walnut trees, and hauled the logs up to 
the site of the new barn. The photograph 
shows the harvest in part. A small gasoline 
sawmill is expected within a few days to saw 
up the logs. Mr. Burckhart estimates he will 
save $3,000 on his lumber bill by getting his 
rough lumber from his own woodlot. 

‘Tt would take a lot of cordwood, expensive 
as it is to cut it and market it, to make $3,000,’’ 
says Mr. Burckhart. Then I still have my tim- 
ber lot left, for we cut only the largest trees. 
My Herefords will pasture in it and it will go 
on growing lumber for the next building we 
want to put up on the farm.” 





ARCHITECTS TO DISCUSS HOUSING 


EVANSVILLE, IND., June 15.—Housing condi- 
tions thruout Indiana will be one of the main 
topics for discussion at the annual meeting of 
the Indiana Society of Architects to be held at 
the Chamber of Commerce Building, Indian- 
apolis, June 26. Architects from all parts of 
the State are expected to attend, and an invita- 
tion has been sent to the Associated Building 
Contractors of Indiana to send a delegate. 


OPENS WHOLESALE BUSINESS IN SPOKANE 


SPOKANE, WASH., June 12.—The G. A. Bran- 
son Lumber Co. has opened for business at 509 
Realty Building, doing a general wholesale busi- 
ness in Washington, Idaho and Oregon prod- 
ucts. The members of the new company are 
experienced lumbermen in both the manufac- 
turing and selling ends. G. A. Branson was a 
logger for the Milwaukee Lumber Co. and the 
St. Maries Lumber Co., of St. Maries, Idaho, 
for a great many years. He was also president 
of the Stine Shingle Mill & Lumber Co., of 
St. Maries, for a while. He is heavily inter- 
ested in timber and farm lands in the St. 
Maries country and also in oil developments in 
Wyoming. Hugh Kennedy, junior member of 
the firm and manager of the business, has been 
manufacturing and selling lumber all his life. 
He was with the old Sparrow-Kroll Lumber Co. 
in Kenton, Mich., for a time, and later with 
the St. Maries Lumber Co. at St. Maries, Idaho. 
He has been five years with the Virginia & 
Rainy Lake Co. at Virginia, Minn., and for a 
brief time with the Weyerhaeuser interests at 
Everett and also with the Edward Rutledge 
Timber Co., of Coeur d’Alene, Idaho. With 
this experience behind it the new firm starts 
out under the most promising auspices and 
will undoubtedly become in a very short time 
one of the important factors in Inland Empire 
trade. 





INSTRUCTING FOREIGNERS IN WOODS LORE 


SEATTLE, WasH., June 12.—The division of 
citizenship training of the Department of La- 
bor has prepared a glossary of the woods, for 
the use of foreign born laborers in the lumber 
camps of the Pacific Northwest. Here are 
some of the entries in the special vocabulary: 

Woodpecker—An unskillful chopper; also de- 
risively called “beaver.’’ 

Camp inspector—A lazy lumberjack who goes 
from one camp to another, working only a day or 
two at each place. 

Katydid—aA pair of wheels from seven to twelve 
feet in diameter used for transporting logs. 

Go-devil—A small sled used in skidding logs on 
stony or bare ground; known also as alligator, 
erazy dray, crutch or travois. 

Sky-hooker—Member of a loading crew who 
stands on top of a load and places the logs as 
they are sent up. 

Gunboat—Small craft carrying windlass and 
grapple, and used to recover sunken logs; also 
ealled monitor or catamaran. 

Deadhead—A sunken or partly sunken log. 

Pokelogan—A bay or inlet in which logs may 
float during a drive. 


In the spelling sheet prepared by the division 
of citizenship training there are more than two 
hundred and fifty of these words which have 
been chopped, hacked and dynamited out of 
daily toil by the brawny men of the woods. 





A START IS MADE ON HOME BUILDING 


MILWAUKEE, WIs., June 14.—The Associa- 
tion of Commerce Housing Corporation, city 
officials and housing commissions have started 
their first actual building operations to obtain 
better housing conditions for Milwaukee. Three 
types of dwellings, all of frame construction 
with concrete foundations, are planned, to sell 
at $4,896, $5,564 and $5,810. The first house 
to be erected will contain five rooms, with bath- 
room, hall, pantry, vestibule and a commodious 
attic. The basement walls will be of 8-inch 
concrete. All joists, studding, sheathing, roof 
boards and blind floors will be of southern pine 
or hemlock. Roofs will be of pine or cedar 
shingles. Living rooms will be finished in oak 
and the remainder of the home in southern 
pine, fir or cypress. 

It is reported that forty-seven homes have 
already been contracted for. The plan under 
which these homes will be sold require the 
prospective owner to have but 20 percent of the 
purchase price, while the employer, friend or 
other person to be obtained by the corporation 
will supply 10 percent or more. Many local 
manufactors have already purchased homes out- 
right and plan to sell them on deferred pay- 
ments to their employees. 
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A Uniform Accounting System for Retail Dealers 





Other Valuable Information—(Continued) 

The following data is of interest and value 
and should be developed: 

The proportion of sales not lumber, and the pro- 
portion of each to the whole (shingles, roof- 
ing etc.) 

The percentage of sales discounted by custom- 
ers. 

The proportion of purchases discounted by the 
yard. 

The proportion of returns and allowances to the 
total sales. 

The percentage of lumber lost thru breakage, 
theft, or use in the yard. 

The rate of turnover of stock is important for 
comparison in normal times, but not of equal 
value when the volume of sales is practically de- 
pendent upon the ability to secure delivery from 
the mills. We found this varied in 1918 from 
one and one-half to five times in the year, with 
an average of 3.2 times. The importance of 
securing the greatest rate of turnover possible 
is generally recognized and planned for. 


[This is the, final instalment of an 
address delivered at the meeting of the 
Massachusetts Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association at Worcester, Feb. 21, 1920, 
by Gerald A. Torrence, C. P. A., assist- 
ant manager of the Springfield office of 
Scovell, Wellington & Co., certified pub- 
lic accountants and industrial engineers. 
—Editor.] 











existence. How best to develop that helpfulness 
and make it practical is a big problem and out- 
side the immediate scope of our preliminary 
work, but a uniform accounting practice must be 
the foundation. The collection and tabulation 
of information can be of the greatest benefit 
only if all the reporting members have the same 
understanding of the various items reported, 
and report them upon a uniform basis. As far 
as the individual is concerned a number of the 
largest concerns in this line of business have 
found that a detailed statement of operating 


income and expenses have enabled them ‘to 
watch every item closely and compare it wit'. a 
similar item in another operating period, and 
this often turns losses into profits. We have 
had the experience in some cases of seeing ‘1¢ 
development of the accounting practice prod: 
data which has been a surprise to the manag 
of the business, and resulted in an immedi:: 
change in policy. 

Many merchants do not realize that a sure 
way to increase the return on the investment is 
by increasing the volume of business, as well .s 
by reducing expenses. The percentage of tie 
cost of goods sold to the net sales will, or shou! i, 
remain practically constant, but seldom will the 
expenses increase in proportion to the salis, 
and the gain from trading will keep pace with 
the increase in the volume of business or will 
possibly gain upon it. This has been proved 
so often that it is almost axiomatic, and is borne 
out by the data on Exhibit D. 

In this connection, while not a problem of 
accounting, ways and means to increase the vol- 
ume of business should be—as it doubtless is— 
one of the primary objects of the association, 
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Chart No 1—To Find the Selling Price of Any Article to Obtain a Given Percentage of Net Profit When the Percentage of the Cost 


of Doing Business Is Known 








Net - Cost of Doing Business 
Percent 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 9 
Profit Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
5% 85 84 83 82 81 80 79 78 77 76 
6% 84 83 82 81 80 79 78 7 76 75 
7% 83 82 81 80 79 78 77 76 75 74 
8% 2 81 80 79 78 77 76 75 74 73 
9% 81 80 79 78 77 76 15 74 73 72 
10% 80 79 78 77 76 75 74 73 72 71 
11% 79 78 17 16 75 74 73 72 71 70 
12% 78 q7 76 75 74 73 72 71 70 69 
138% 17 76 75 74 73 72 71 70 69 68 
14% 76 75 74 73 72 71 70 69 68 67 
15% 75 74 73 72 71 70 69 68 67 66 
16% 74 73 72 71 70 69 68 67 66 65 
17% 73 72 71 70 69 68 67 66 65 64 
18% 72 71 70 69 68 67 66 65 64 63 
19% 71 70 69 68 67 66 65 64 63 62 
20% 70 69 68 67 66 65 64 63 62 61 
25% 65 64 63 62 61 60 59 58 57 56 
30% 60 59 58 57 56 55 54 53 52 51 
85% 55 54 53 52 51 50 49 48 47 46 
40% 50 49 48 47 46 45 44 43 42 41 
50% 40 39 38 37 36 35 34 33 32 31 


Example: 
Goods Sold’’ (Exhibit D) to find the selling price. 


20 21 22 23 24 25 
Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
75 74 73 y 3 71 70 
74 73 72 71 70 69 
73 72 71 70 69 68 
72 71 70 69 68 67 
71 70 69 68 67 68 
70 69 68 67 66 65 
69 68 67 66 65 64 
68 67 66 65 63 
67 66 65 64 63 62 
66 65 64 63 62 61 
65 64 63 62 61 60 
64 63 62 61 59 
63 62 61 60 59 58 
62 61 60 59 58 57 
61 60 59 58 57 56 
60 59 58 57 56 55 
55 54 53 52 51 50 
50 49 48 47 46 45 
45 44 43 42 41 40 
40 39 38 37 36 35 
30 29 28 27 26 25 


If the “Cost of Doing Business’’ is 18 percent and the profit desired is 20 percent (net or after expenses are paid), 62 percent must be added to the ‘‘Cost of 
If 1,125,000 feet have been sold and the ‘‘Cost of Goods Sold’”’ is $3,375, the cost per thousand feet is $30. Divide $30 by 


100 percent minus the sum of 18 percent and 20 percent (or 100—38=62), giving the billing price as $48.387 per thousand feet. 


Note: 





Some of the members keep perpetual, or ‘‘run- 
ning’’ inventories, but the number is undoubt- 
edly small. This is a distinct advantage at all 
times and worth the time and effort required to 
keep it up. It is practically a necessity in all 
but the smallest yards if monthly statements are 
to be prepared, as taking a physical inventory 
monthly is not easy. In ease of a fire the de- 
cided advantage of having a perpetual inven- 
tory is obvious. 

We found a lack of uniformity in the number 
of hours worked per week by the laborers in the 
different yards, with some slight differences in 
the rate of pay. It may be assumed, probably, 
that localities where lower rates or longer hours, 
or both, obtain, show a lower sale price for the 
product, so that the net gain and the percentage 
thereof to the sales would average pretty well 
with different conditions in other localities. 
This at least would seem to be indicated by the 
statistics developed by this investigation. 

It was our endeavor, in accordance with sug- 
gestions made to us, to separate the yards sur- 
veyed into zones—that is, to place in one class 
those yards in the smaller towns, in the next 
class those in the larger towns, and in another 
class those in the cities, while plants selling the 
products of their own manufacture should pref- 
erably be classed together. We regret that 


various circumstances over which we and the 
association had no control prevented this classi- 
fication and that the comparisons submitted of 
necessity fall short of what was desired and 
attempted. The tendency among associations of 
this sort seems to be along the lines of mutual 
helpfulness, as that is, indeed, their reason for 


Chart No 2—To Find the Percentage of Cost 
that Must Be Added to Cost to Obtain 
a Given Percentage of Profit on Sales 


Percentage Profit on 
Added to Cost Selling Price 
5 % 4% + 
T%% 7 — 
10 % 9 1/11 
124%% 11 1/9 
15 % 3 + 
16% % 14% 
174%4% 15 _- 
20 % 16% 
25 % 20 
30 % 23 + 
33% % 25 
5 Jo 26 a 
374% % 27% + 
40 % 28% + 
45 % 31 oe 
50 % 3344 
55% 38544 — 
60 % 3714 
65 % 39% 
66% % 40 
0 % 41 1/6 + 
75 9% 42 5/6 + 
0 % 4 4/9 — 
8314 % 54 
874%4% 46% 
90 % 47% 
100 % 50 


Example: If 25 percent is added to the ‘‘Cost of 
Goods Sold’’ (Exhibit B) the gross gain will be 20 per- 
cent. Thus, if lumber costs $30 a thousand and is sold 
at $30 plus 25 percent thereof, or $37.50 ($30 plus 
$7.50), there will be a gross gain of $7.50, which is 20 
percent of $37.50, the selling price. 

Caution: The cost of doing business is not taken into 
consideration in this table. fo determine the profit for 
any figures not given in the table above add the numer- 
ator and the denominator of the ‘‘Percentage Added to 
Cost’’ expressed as a common fraction and from a new 
common fraction, with the sum thus obtained as the de- 
nominator of that new fraction, using the numerator of 
the original fraction as the new numerator and reduce 
to a decimal fraction, which will be the ‘‘Profit on Sell- 
ing Price’? desired; thus 37 produces 27%; 


3 3 
———=. 2727 or 27% St. 
3+8 11 





The three percentage figures that are used in any calculation taken from this table total 100; thus, 18+20+62=100. 





and tho sales can not be made if the material 
can not be obtained, that situation is not perma- 
nent, while the association is and the business 
of retailing lumber will continue till the forests 


are gone. 
CHARTS 


We present three charts dealing with percent 
ages of mark-up etc., which have been develope: 
by accountants and others to correct some of the 
prevalent ideas in regard thereto. It is sur- 
prising how few men understand the application 
of the formule from which these charts have 
been prepared and, particularly, delude them- 
selves into believing that using a certain mark- 
up will increase the profit by the amount of that 
mark-up, other conditions remaining the sam’. 

* * * 


It has been a pleasure to meet the variovs 
members of the association and it has been 
distinet privilege to present a real and serious 
message to the Massachusetts Retail Lumb: 
Dealers’ Association. 

Let us assume that 1919 may be taken as 
criterion and that the percentages which ha\ 
been obtained by combining the records of eig!:' 
dealers in that year may be considered typica! 
of the average retail lumber business; to do *- 
well as the average in 1920 each one of yo 
must, first, add a mark-up of one-third, or 33’ 
percent; and second, must keep the cost ot 
doing business below 17 percent of the amour 
of your net sales. In other words, you mus* 
charge $1.33 for every dollar that you pay for 
the lumber you sell (including the freight +» 
your yard), and you can not spend more thar 
$16.70 out of every $100 received from sales 
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a 
for the expenses of yarding, delivering, selling, 
ofice and administrative, or your profit will be 
jess than that of your fellow dealers and you 


Percentage 


of Cost of 5% 10% 
ing Business 

o mt O% 5.25 9 

Loss Loss 

11% 6.25 1.0 

Loss Loss 

12% 7.25 2.9 

Loss Loss 

13% 8.25 3.9 

Loss Loss 

14% 9.25 ' 4.9 

Loss Loss 

5% 10.25 5.9 

Loss Loss 

16% 11.25 6.0 

Loss Loss 

17% 12.25 7.0 

Loss Loss 

18% 13.25 8.9 

Loss Loss 

19% 14.25 9.9 

Loss Loss 

20% 15.25 10.9 

Loss Loss 


will receive less than the average $8.70 net gain 
out of that $100 sale. As a final word, if you 
are to know what you are really doing, do not 


Percentage of Mark-up Above Cost 
20% 2 


15% 25% 
3.05 6.66 10 
2.05 5.66 9 
1.05 4.66 8 
-05 3.66 / 
9 2.66 6 
Less 
1.9 1.66 5 
Loss 
2.9 -66 4 
Loss 
3.9 ' 33 3 
Loss Loss 
4.9 1.33 2 
Loss Loss 
5.9 2.33 1 
Loss Loss 
6.9 3.33 0 
Loss Loss 











MED ccccescane $37.50 — 100% 

COBE wccccccocce 30.00 80 

Gross Gain...... $7.50 20% (25% of 80%) 
Expenses ....... 5.62 15 

Wet Ges 5 éccees $ 1.88 5% 


5% = 80% X % —15% 
Gain = Cost Markup Expense 


The percentage of markup is found by dividing the cost of goods sold percentage by the gross gain percentage. 


Thus (in the example just given) 


overlook taking into the cost of doing business 
the items of salary, rent, depreciation and inter- 
est on the investment. 


chart No. 3—To Find the Percentage of Net Gain When the Percentage of Mark-Up and the Percentage of Cost of Doing Business Are Known 


30% 334% 40% 50% 
13.7 15 18.59 23.33 
12.7 14 17.59 22.33 
11.7 13 16.59 21.33 
10.7 12 15.59 20.33 
9.7 11 14.59 19.33 
8.7 10 13.59 18.33 
7.7 9 12.59 17.33 
6.7 8 11.59 16.33 
5.7 7 10.59 15.33 
4.7 6 9.59 14.33 
3.7 5 8.59 13.33 


Example: If the percentage of mark-up is 25 percent, and the cost of doing business is 15 percent, the net gain (after expenses are paid) is 5 percent. Thus, 
if 1,125.000 feet cost $3,875 (as shown by ‘‘Cost of Goods Sold’’ on Exhibit B) or $30 a thousand feet, the 25 percent mark-up would result in a sales price of $37.50 a 
thousand feet, and 15 percent of the sales price would be $5.62% per 1,000 feet— 


For percentages not given in the table, the percentage of net gain is found by multiplying the percentage of cost of goods sold by the percentage or mark-up (expressed 
as a common fraction) and subtracting the percentage of expense from that product. 








| 8 
‘aa Perhaps no one can 
appreciate so fully as 
i the retail lumberman 
ij the fact that the home 
i is the basis of civiliza- 
tion and progress. A 
H good home carefully 
planned and_ wisely 
built is the sign of 
progressive, substan- 
tial civilization and 
the retail lumberman 
occupies the position 
of home builder to the 
nation. To him come 
the people whose 
dreams center about 
the building of a home, 
the old people and the 
young, and if that re- 
tail lumberman be of the right kind he can 
be and is of infinite help to the people of his 
community, and by his success as a merchant 
greatly helps in putting the nation on a firm 
foundation. 


It is the privilege of the retail lumberman 


WARREN E. COX, 
Winamac, Ind., 
Manager Keller Yard 





po aid in every way possible those who want 
5 to build, no matter how small nor how large 
@ the building may be. On the front cover page 


of the June 12 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN it was pointed out how retailers can help 
farmers by building small portable or semi- 
portable farm buildings, and under some con- 
ditions cutting materials to suit the especial 
needs of the farm trade. As emphasizing 
the practical aspect of rendering this kind of 
Service to the farm trade the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN is pleased to present this week 
the experience of the O. H. Keller Lumber 
Yard, Winamae, Ind. Warren E. Cox, the 
manager, believes the success of any company 
1s founded upon a square deal, good quality 
material and real service. The company builds 
all sorts of portable farm buildings and it 
makes many small buildings to order. The 
equipment necessary for work of this kind is 
‘imple and consists of a 36-inch band saw 
and a tilting saw table. 


th The first year this equipment was installed 
fe sale from articles manufactured, such as 


' 
; 
, 





| Mm Successful Ret 
| . 


hay racks, hog self feeders and the like paid 
all expenses and paid for the machinery and 
beside this returned a very nice net profit. 
The company is ready at all times to help the 
farmer in every way and if it is practical will 
build such small things as the farmer wants 
built. Business of this kind pays and pays 
well. For example, last year a Dane came 
into the office and wanted a small drag built. 
He laid out the design and it was built for 
him. This Dane was in a section where no rain 
fell and by the use of the drag broke up the 
clods in his corn field. The neighbors laughed 
and said that he was foolish to work so much, 
as the corn would not do well anyway. 

With the same sort of soil and with the 
same amount of rain and the same sort of corn 
the Dane harvested forty-three bushels to 
the acre while his neighbors secured only 
eighteen. It is expected that these drags will 
be in much demand this year if the season 
turns out dry. Gates, watering troughs, self 
feeders, chicken brooders, etc., are kept on 








L 





Last year a Dane asked that a drag be made 
for him, and submitted the design from which 
the drag in the above illustration was made. 
The Dane used this drag in his corn field to 
break up clods, during a season of drouth. 
The Dane harvested forty-three bushels to 
the acre while his neighbors, who did not 
use a drag and who laughed at him for using 
one, with the same amount of rainfall anda 
with the same soil harvested eighteen bushels 
to the acre. 


ailer Shows How 
to Increase Sales Thru Service 


the broad sidewalk in front of the shed. The 
women are not neglected and there is now 
being built a baby chick brooder according to 
the idea of a farm woman. Mr. Cox believes 
that dealers must pay more and more atten- 
tion to the women. Farmers who drive by 
can not help seeing them and everything is 
done to make the farmer realize that he can 
secure these buildings at any time. 

In speaking of his method of doing business 
Mr. Cox says: 

‘*TIn the first place it seems to me that any 
man putting his money into a business, ex- 
pecting to get any just returns on his invest- 
ment, would realize that it is up to him to 
render service to his community to the very 
best of his ability. In fact I am a firm be- 
liever that his financial returns will be ex- 
actly in proportion to the measure of service 
he renders—provided of course that he studies 
his own problems enough to know the cost of 
rendering this service. This word SERVICE has 
been used and emphasized so much that it 
may become commonplace, but really it means 
so much and embraces so many things in 
business that I do not know what other term 
to use. Service in a lumber yard means that 
you must furnish your community with~the 
material that they need to do the kind of 
construction that they ought to do—that you 
should teach them how to build better homes, 
better barns, better cow sheds, sheep sheds, 
hog houses and all kinds of farm equipment, 
that you should equip your plant to get this 
material to them in the best and most efficient 
manner—and here is a point that so many 
dealers seem to not know, service to your 
community means that you should charge 
enough for the material you furnish to enable 
you to stay in business and keep your plant 
permanently in condition to take the best care 
of your customers. 

‘*When a man opens up a lumber yard—or 
this applies to a start in any business—he 
should know all he possibly can find out about 
the material he is going to sell, and just as 
important he should study the needs of his 
particular community. In our particular case, 
we being in a farming community, and nearly 
80 percent of our construction being farm 
construction, it was our particular job to study 
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farm construction. I feel that I am personally 
responsible for seeing that every farmer that 
I can sell a building to, gets the very best 
building of that kind that he can afford to 
buy. 

‘*To do this I have to study to know the 
particular needs—the ‘Housing Problem’ if 
you please—of the horse, cow, hog, chicken 
and sheep. Some dealers may say that is the 
business of the farmer himself. Possibly so, 
but he has many other farm problems to study 
and he is not supposed to be a building con- 
structor and we lumbermen are. Any dealer 
who does not know how to use the materials 
he sells should take a course in practical con- 
struction and find out how. When a prospec- 
tive customer comes to you with a building 
plan that you know he will not like because it 
will cause him unnecessary work, take the 
time to show him how he can improve it and 
make it more handy. I know there are a few 
eases where this will be resented because the 
customer is a ‘‘wise guy,’’ but you can spot 
those cases and they are very rare. I find that 
the great majority of fellows appreciate this 
advice and you can soon have them depending 
upon you for it. For, believe me, they adver- 
tise you—if you have given them some advice 
so that they are glad afterwards that they 
listened to you, they pass it along to their 
neighbors, and this is the best advertising 
it is possible to do. Once you build up a repu- 
tation for this kind of service you do not have 
to compete with every price cutting ‘nut’ in 
the business. I have noticed that the pro- 
fessional price cutter is the one who has no 
service to offer. Of course by this I am not 
advising excessive prices, but we are entitled 
to a fair return for service rendered and the 
public is willing to pay for real helpful serv- 
1¢e, 

‘<TIn our locality, when we took over this 
yard four years ago, I found that one of the 
things most needed was less corn Selling and 
more hog feeding, so we started preaching hog 
feeding and to encourage it and to help get 
better results we started building—in our 
shop—self feeders for hogs, individual brood 
houses, ete., and we have developed quite an 
extensive trade in buildings of this kind. They 
help build business for us and they save the 
farmer many dollars in time and feed and they 
make fat hogs for him much quicker than the 
old fashioned method of feeding hogs. We 
also build self feeders for cattle, sheep and 
chickens. During last year we kept one man 
busy all the time, and in the fall and a good 
part of the winter two men busy building this 
hog, cattle and chicken feeding equipment. 
We also keep a good supply of good practical 
building plans for all kinds of farm buildings 
and we did some specializing on community 
hog houses. 

‘¢Another thing we do that opens a great 
field and helps both us and the farm customer 
greatly is this—we work hand in hand with 
the county agricultural agent. He is in the 
county at the expense of the State for the 
purpose of making better farmers, and the 
making of better farmers is certainly worth 
while to all merchants in a farm community. 
Why so many do not see this and boost the 
county agent I can not understand. The way 
some merchants in small towns kick and fuss 
about expense and taxes necessary to main- 
tain the county agent, it is no wonder there 
is a lot of trouble with codperative buying. 
If the State did not do it for us, it seems to 
me the merchants of any rural county could 
well afford to pay the expense of a good county 
agent for the benefit he is to the farmers, and 
thru them to the merchants. A farmer is just 
like all the rest of—if he is prosperous and 
making money he is going to spend it in im- 
proving his business—and that always means 
more building. So we lose no opportunity to 
boost the farmer’s game in every way. 

**Do not be afraid to spend a little time and 
money on the farmers. They appreciate it the 
same as the rest of us. If there is a farm 
inspection trip on anywhere we always send 
along one or two automobiles to help carry 
the crowd and I arrange my work so that I 
ean go along and enjoy the day with them. It 


is time well spent I assure you. We have a 
splendid farmers’ organization in this county 
and I helped boost it and was invited to the 
organization meeting and got an opportunity 
to make a talk on what kind of an organiza- 
tion would be the most successful, and so far 
we have had no trouble with codperative buy- 
ing. A few of the results are these—four and 
three years ago there was very little stock 
feeding in this community but at corn harvest 
time the streets would be lined with teams 
selling corn. The last two years there has not 
been a single car of corn shipped out of this 
town, and that is not because of crop failure, 
for there were good corn crops—last year 
especially so. But they are shipping lots of 
hogs and cattle, making the farmers more 
prosperous, and our sales to farm customers 
have increased about 150 percent in volume 
of material and over 350 percent in dollars 
and cents. 

‘¢ Another thing—if there is a farmer’s pic- 
nie on near us, we always have a bunch of 
this special farm equipment stuff on display 
and give away some equipment as prizes for 
one thing or another. We find this is greatly 
appreciated. 

‘¢Motor truck delivery is greatly appre- 
ciated by the farmer, especially during his 


and keep an accurate account, showing all the 
truck operating expenses. For 1919 we took in 
slightly more than $20 over and above the 
expense of operating the truck including de. 
preciation. Driver’s wages were not includeg 
in this, but as the truck displaced two teams 
and we have only one man’s wages to pay ag 
a driver and as he does much other work about 
the yard besides operating the truck we have 
more than saved one man’s wages. The last 
year we operated teams they cost $465.38 for 
feed and we received no returns. Contrast 
this with the record of last year, when we re. 
ceived over $20 more than the truck cost ys 
to operate, excluding the driver’s wages, 
‘¢Another thing we hear so much about that 
can be eliminated with the proper service js 
mail order competition. I think that mostly 
it is the dealer’s own fault if he loses a bill 
to a mail order house. I wonder how many 
keep in their desks uptodate catalogs and 
prices from the mail order houses. Then 9 
many—if a customer comes in and starts tell. 
ing about how much lower he can buy of the 
mail order house and often how much better 
material he can get—either get mad and tell 
him virtually to ‘go to hell’ or to ‘go there 
and get it,’ or just let him go and lose the 
bill. We dealers know, of course, that he is 








This is a view of part of the shop in which the portable farm buildings, odd sized sash, tables, 
some trellis work and sundry other articles are made by the O. H. Keller Lumber Yard. 
It is a_very simple shop and does not occupy a great deal of space, but it pays and pays 


well. 


The first year it was installed the profits of the sale of things made in it paid for 


the machinery, paid all the wages of the men employed in it, paid for the material and 


returned a very substantial net profit. 


busy season. We find this has paid greatly 
and it helps to keep the business distributed 
more equally thruout the season—to get rid 
of the old fashioned slump during certain 
seasons when we were having the nicest build- 
ing weather of the year but the farmer was 
too busy to haul. But do not make the mis- 
take of doing this country delivering for 
nothing. It is not good policy nor is it just 
to all customers nor is it honest. If you can 
afford to deliver Bill Jones’ barn siding to 
him ten miles out for $90 a thousand, then 
you are cheating John Smith if you charge 
him the same price for delivering his in town 
or one mile out. Our truck, which is a 114-ton 
capacity Republic, has been operated thirty 
months without any expense chargeable to 
repairs. When we put in the truck and did 
away with teams we used the space formerly 
occupied for stabling the teams to store lum- 
ber and in that way secured between thirty 
and forty feet of badly needed piling space. 
In 1919 we did a good deal of delivering in the 
country and charged for it. We charge off 
25 percent a year in depreciation for the truck 


not going to save any money or get as good 
material, generally, but let us remember 
that the customer is usually honest in his 
statement and is sincere in wanting to get the 
best bargain the same as all of us are. Let us 
remember that he has just come from reading 
a fine argument in the catalog, an argument 
put up by one of the best salesmen that money 
can hire, and let us. remember that it is Up 
to us to refute that argument before we have 
any right to expect that business to come to 
us. But let us remember also that if we keep 
a supply of these catalogs we have the best 
chance for the reason that we can also read 
and know just what the other fellow’s arg 
ment is, and we have the last chance. I be 
lieve if we will do this we will have very little 
trouble with mail order competition. 

‘<Just one more thing that I think is very 
essential to all merchants—keep closely ™ 
touch with your trade associations. Attend 
the meetings and give these associations all 
the support you can. You are bound to pick 
up good points at the meetings, and in your 
association with your fellow dealers a spirit of 
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friendliness and respect is developed that is 
of very great value. It is thru exchange of 
ideas that we grow, you know.”’’ 

vhe O. H. Keller Lumber Yard does not 
intend, by any means, to confine its develop- 
ment work to the country. Mr. Cox is anxious 
right now to develop the potential market in 
an‘: around Winamac for trellis work, pergolas 
an outdoor furniture. Already a start has 


been made and there are several pleased cus- 
tomers boosting what can be made. 

A number of trade papers are taken. As 
Mr. Cox is very busy he does not get time to 
read them all as thoroly as he feels a live 
merchant should. Consequently he plans to 
secure a filing case and in this filing case will 
keep a card index record of all the articles 
which it occurs to him may be of use at a 


later date. Thus he can turn to the card index 
and then turn to the particular issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN or other trade paper 
containing the desired article when the infor- 
mation is needed. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would like to. 
hear from other retail lumbermen relative to- 
the steps they are taking to develop trade, 
whether in the city or the country. 








Indiana ‘ean, ‘Cunieniiiee Ganmsiite Building 


At Kendallville, Ind., a contract has been 
let for a community building 50 x 105 feet, com- 
prising two stories and costing about $60, 000. 
The accompanying floor plans show the arrange- 
ment of the numerous rooms, together with the 


purposes to which they are to be put. It is 
expected that fully a score of rooms with seat- 
ing capacity ranging from 10 to 200 will be 
open to the public for committee meetings and 
gatherings of all kinds that are designed to 
promote a bigger and better Kendallville and 
community. The dining room is expected to 
have a seating capacity of approximately 300, 
so that it will be ample to care for not only 
local demands, but for farmers’ institutes, re- 
ligious conferences, conventions, business and 
professional men’s get-together meetings and 
many other social events. 

The gymnasium will be 50 x 58 feet, perhaps 
the largest and best arranged room in the north- 
ern part of the State for that purpose. It will 
afford a place for young people to play basket 
ball, volley ball, indoor tennis and many other 
helpful and properly disciplined games. The 
room will be provided with a gallery, the audi- 
torium proper will have seating capacity for 
900 people and the stage will be of a size pro- 
portioned to that of the auditorium. 

As will be noted from the floor plans, shower 
baths for boys and girls, lockers, reading rooms, 
and rooms for social gatherings will be con- 
veniently located. The plan is to show educa- 
tional films at regular intervals thru the week, 
and lectures, concerts and opportunities for 
the development of home talent entertainment 
will be included in the program that is in course 
of preparation. The building tho an adjunct of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church of Kendall- 
ville, will be in reality a community institution. 
The centenary board of the church, having made 
a social survey of the section in 1916, provided 
a gift of $5,000, with the stipulation that the 
local church would provide a building and 
formulate a practical community program 
rendering a wholesome, moral, religious, social 
and educational service to the entire community, 
irrespective of age, creed or occupation. In 
addition 600 individuals are asked to contribute 
$20 a year for a 5-year period and in this way 
care for the $60,000 enterprise. Franklin A. 
LeMaster, minister of the local church, states 
that the response thus far has been very grati- 
fying, scores and scores of homes in the city 
ha ng given a subscription for each member of 
the family, irrespective of church affiliation. 
This response, he says, is due to the fact that 
no cther institution afforded to the community 
an open forum, or had formulated a broad, lib- 
era! program, rendering a general service and 
throwing wide open the doors to every man, 
Woman and child, irrespective of creed or doc- 
trive to enjoy a well-balanced, high grade, 
moral program of social activities, recreational 
tr..ning and disciplining, and educational priv- 
ileves in the way of lectures, concerts, entertain- 
ments, conventions and institutes. 

‘ith respect to the relation of the church 

i its minister to the community, Mr. LeMas- 
says: ‘*The new minister for this age must 
more and more a man who is trained in social 
i recreational work for the young of the 
munity. His services in superintending this 
program are thus made available to the com- 


| 


munity gratis, as his own church takes care 
of his salary. The janitor will put in double 
his previous time and the fuel bill will be a 
little more than double the amount under the 
old plan. Thus the actual saving to the com- 
munity in these items alone will reach at least 
$3,000 a year and the community has the as- 
surance of a permanent organization back of 
its program, 

‘*During the month of August a committee 
of eleven men and women, representing the 
legitimate needs of the community will pre- 
pare a social, educational and recreational 
schedule for the coming year, and the selection 
of the members of this committee without re- 
gard to their church affiliations will guarantee 
a well-balanced, practical program that will 
minister to the entire community and at the 
same time will in no way interfere with the 
programs of the other churches or institutions. 
This program will include Americanization 
work, monthly meetings of the farmers with 
conferences, demonstrations and social pro- 
grams to encourage production and exalt farm 
life.’’ 

Kendallville has 400 square miles of territory 
to be provided with such facilities as the com- 
munity building is designed to make available. 
Mr. LeMaster says that during his five years 
of ministry in the city he has become acquainted 
with nearly every home and understands the 
needs of the people. That the people them- 
selves realize the needs of such an institution 
is indicated by their response, which, Mr. Le- 
Master says, has been very gratifying indeed. 
The educational program for the movement has 
taken a great deal of time and patience, but the 
good will that has been brought about and the 
results that have been achieved have amply re- 


paid the efforts. Before entering the ministry 
Mr. LeMaster was engaged in active business 
life for a number of years and that experience 
taught him that the church that builds a pro- 
gram larger than a local denominational circle 
and plans for a genuine service in a practical 
way to the community will always receive and 
merit the liberal support of the entire com- 
munity. His experience in promoting the com- 
munity building at Kendallville has confirmed 
that of his business life. 





GRADUATES GO T0 BYPRODUCTS PLANT 


BALTIMORE, Mp., June 12.—Charles I. James 
—who is a high official in the Great Southern 
Lumber Co., operating the big plant at Boga- 
lusa, La., and who resides in Baltimore—has 
just made arrangements for sending to the lum- 
ber town ten of this year’s graduates of the 
Polytechnic Institute of this city, to take posi- 
tions in the plant now being fitted up for ex- 
tracting essential oils from the stumps of trees 
and other waste material. It is planned to turn 
out quite a list of byproducts from the refuse 
of the mills that has in the past been regarded 
as waste and consigned to burners, and the 
young men, who have passed thru a course that 
fits them especially for work in the industrial 
arts and sciences, will be utilized for the skilled 
operations required. Not less than twenty 
youths applied in response to the offer made 
public by Mr. James, and a process of elimina- 
tion was necessary. Later on, however, it is 
thought that nearly all of the other applicants 
rejected for the time being will get their chance. 
The contingent will leave here for Bogalusa on 
June 17. 
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REALM OF THE RETAILER 








While Some Retailers Prefer the Freer Sales Policy That a Safeguarded 
Credit System Permits, Others Find Cash Selling More Satisfactory 


A short time ago the editor of the Greatest 
Journal got a letter from a progressive and 
prosperous retailer in a good Corn Belt town 
asking about the ‘advisability of going on to 
a cash basis. The editor, I think, advised him 
to make the change. In fact the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN has for a long time subscribed in 
a general way to the belief in cash sales as a 
valuable spoke in the efficiency wheel; but while 
we hold this belief we are not bigeted about it. 
In short we believe it is a matter of better and 
worse, not of bad and good. Experience shows 
that thousands of retailers who have made few 
changes during the last quarter of a century in 
their policies of giving credit are still whistling 
a cheerful tune of prosperity. As everybody 
knows, it’s a little hard to talk about these tools 
of trade, for the skill of the individual who 
uses them counts for a vast lot in the final re- 
sult. An expert cabinet maker could probably 
take an ax and a bucksaw and make a better 
looking table or chair than most any of us 
could make with a complete outfit of tools; and 
by the same token a business-wise retailer can 
use all the old fashioned methods in the scrap 
heap and show a more comfortable profit at the 
end of the year than his less skilled competitor 
whose methods would make an efficiency ex- 
pert die happy. 


Business Methods Should Fit the Trade 


But in talking about such things as cash 
sales we have to assume that whatever method 
or tool is used it will be handled with skill; and 
that no dealer will change his methods until he 
has a definite idea of the right way to use the 
new tool. Neither will he make the change 
until he is sold so completely on it that he’ll 
stick by for a long enough time to give it a 
thoro trial. Under these conditions we are 
willing to back cash sales to win over old fash- 
ioned credit methods. 

Everybody, we take it, is more interested in 
results than in methods, provided the latter are 
honest. We are anxious to handle the trade 
in the best way. We want to make a reasonable 
profit and at the same time to lay the founda- 
tions for future cordial relations with our cus- 
tomers and for maximum service efficiency. We 
want to cut our business garments to fit our 
trade instead of making our trade conferm to 
hard and fast notions of the way business ought 
to be handled. 


Merchandising Expansion; Credit Contraction 


Apparently the general principle business 
has followed is the principle of expansion. Not 
only has the retail lumber trade of the average 
dealer increased in volume but it has also in- 
creased in diversity. Time was not so long ago 
when the lumberman prided himself on han- 
dling nothing but lumber. In these days he 
handles all kinds of building material, electric 
fixtures, wall paper, farm machinery, building 
plans, stock feed and a multitude of other 
things. Not all of these commodities are to be 
found in every yard, but they are to be found 
in certain yards over the country. 

Since the principle of diversification seems to 
be working so generally it may seem odd that 
dealers are shying away from the extension of 
credit. Such an extension might appear logical, 
at first glance, for at least two reasons; for 
without credit business must be cramped, and 
handling it might seem to be as logical a part 
of an expanding trade as a new line of mer- 
chandise. 

But general principles uncorrected by expe- 
rience sometimes get into queer places. Ol’ Man 
Experience all by himself isn’t a complete 
business guide. He needs a fire of imagination 
built under him from time to time in order to 


keep him moving, but without him the business 
machine would probably fly to pieces from mis- 
directed energy. He’s a sort of harness bull 
who doesn’t always tell us where we can go 
but who promptly throws us out of places where 
we can’t. 

Pioneer Methods Not Satisfactory Now 

Experience seems to indicate that while ex- 
pansion along new merchandising lines is all 
right, expansion in the way of handing out 
credit indiscriminately isn’t. Loaning money 
is a business in itself, and while certain lines 
of related business can be combined rather suc- 
cessfully, the loaning of money tends more and 
more to draw apart into a separate and distinct 
line of effort. In pioneer days when no other 
agency had been developed to handle credits the 
merchant had to do it, else he couldn’t sell 
goods. But a blind man can see that the 
pioneers did things one way and that we do them 
another. Pioneer credits were handled in a 
clumsy and inefficient fashion, satisfactory 
enough for those days when the mere getting of 
goods out to frontier points was a splendid 
achievement and a supreme service, but not 
satisfactory in these days when in order to 
offer as worthy a service we must do infinitely 
better. 

In these days when stocks and prices both ex- 
pand the merchant needs every dollar of his 
money in conducting his own business. He be- 
comes more and more doubtful of the good sense 
of borrowing money at the bank in order to 
allow his customers to put off paying him what 
they owe. He is convineed that in many cases 
this asking for credit is nothing more than a 
bad habit. Of course, he hastens to add, there 
are people definitely in need of credit. Their 
business would go to pot without it, and for 
these people certain arrangements must be made 
on a sound business basis. But experience has 
shown that when trade has been put on a cash 
basis the very men who wailed to high heaven 
over the prospect, who made dark threats and 
who beheld in the visions of the mind a horrid 
specter of ruin overtaking them, have continued 
to buy just as much as before and have handed 
over good cash money in exchange for good dry 
lumber. In the old, loose days of indiscriminate 
credit men with money in the bank asked for 
eredit and found ways of avoiding payment for 
months or even for years. They considered 
themselves crafty, clever business men. And 
maybe they were, at that. 


Palliative Measures Eased Credit Strain 


But these abusers of credit overjumped them- 
selves. Carrying them got to be so heavy a 
load, especially as competition became keener, 
that measures had to be taken to make them pay 
their way. The first effort was increasing the 
margin of profit and thus dividing the load 
among all the customers. This was not satis- 
factory, for it made the good customers bear 
the sins of the bad, and it let the dealer in for 
some painful experiences when he came into 
competition with other dealers. Other curative 
or palliative efforts were refusing credit to 
rank offenders, charging interest on open book 
accounts, requiring settlement either with cash 
or note at the expiration of certain periods 
and so on. Fire and credits were the twin 
bogies that perched on the retailer’s pillow by 
night and dogged his steps by day. 


All these methods helped out. In fact, a 


good many mercantile concerns are getting 
along in a manner satisfactory to themselves 
by using some method or system of keeping 
credits within bounds and of compelling each 
credit customer to pay for at least part of the 
cost of carrying him on the books. On my table 
as I write is a printed slip sent out by a dry- 


goods concern located in the same town with the 
lumberman who wrote in asking about casi 
sales. It is as follows: 

‘All accounts are due for settlement on or 
before the tenth of the month following pur- 
chase. 

‘“At settlement time, customers with reg- 
ular established credit may have privilege of 
an extra thirty days’ time without interest, 
by signing a 30-day trade acceptance, which is 
an agreement to pay at the end of thirty days 
at some bank designated by the customer, or 
such customer may have privilege of giving a 
30- or 60-day promissory note payable to this 
company, bearing 6 percent interest. 

‘All accounts not settled by the tenth of the 
following month will be listed as past due and 
not entitled to the 30-day agreement, and in 
case settlement is not made by the fifteenth, the 
aecount will be considered closed and steps will 
be taken to make collection. 

‘«These terms are liberal and strict enforce- 
ment is necessary.’’ 


The Nuisance of Exceptions to Terms 


This statement is quoted not necessarily as a 
model method but as an indication that mer- 
chants are taking ingenious and vigorous steps 
to abate the credit nuisance. But even so, it 
remains a nuisance. There is always the tempta- 
tion to make exceptions, and when enough of 
these are made the system might as well be 
thrown out into the alley. To be sure, there is the 
temptation to make exceptions to a cash system 
or to any other system. But with a cash system 
established it is easier to turn down a request 
for credit than with a credit system to turn 
down a request for a forbidden extension or a 
forfeited discount. 

Selling strictly for cash of course would cut 
out all uncertainty along that line. It would 
cut out a lot of bookkeeping. It would put the 
business on a more calculable basis. In fact, 
there are few if any dealers who would hesitate 
at accepting the undoubted advantages of the 
system except that along with these go a num- 
ber of disadvantages—peeved customers, re- 
stricted sales, credit competitors waxing fat upon 
lost trade and so on. In dealing with this 
phase of the matter, which for most retailers is 
the interesting and important part of the ques- 
tion, I don’t believe the Realm ean do better 
than to reprint part of an article that appeared 
in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN somewhat more 
than a year ago. Z.,C. Brock, of Blackwell, 
Okla., made a speech and conducted a discus- 
sion that covers so many of the practical points 
under consideration that this department can 
not hope to improve upon it. 


A Successful Cash Sales System 


‘Our plan,’’ said Mr. Brock, ‘‘is as follows: 
On sales under $200 we exact cash payments 
when the merchandise leaves the yard. On esti- 
mates over this amount we require a deposit of 
one-half of the estimate when the first delivery 
is made. When this deposit is exhausted we 
ask for one-fourth of the estimate and when this 
is exhausted we get the remainder, and, you wiil 
understand, always before the merchandise is 
taken out of the yard. This plan covers sales 
to contractors and builders alike. When a cer- 
poration, company or firm sends an employee tor 
merchandise, in the absence of cash payment, 
we exact a properly signed purchase order, 
which will represent actual cash upon present’- 
tion to said corporation, company or firm. ; 

‘*We have given this plan a five months 
trial. It is not only workable but improves 
with age. It is a rare instance when we are 
asked for credit; we have put the credit busi- 
ness with our banker. Our relations with 01'r 
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customers are more friendly, and we don’t have 
to go to bed with that old bugaboo of credits.’’ 

The discussion of this talk on the floor of 
the convention gets close to the working practice 
of the cash system, so it is given below: 

Mr. Brock: The contractors, at first, kicked 
on it. But after it was explained to them they 
said it was to their benefit as well as to ours. 
In our town there are very few places of mer- 
chandising where you can go and buy anything 
without the money. 

Member: Did you change your prices any? 

Mr. Broek: If you will remember, about that 
time there was an increase in freight rates. We 
simply teld them that by the cash system they 
got the benefit of the price staying where it is. 


Member: Did you give any discounts at all? 
Mr. Brock: No discounts. 
Member: How did you handle it in the case 


of the farmer, a good customer of yours, who 
sends his boy or hired man to town for a load? 

Mr. Brock: Well, that question came up. In 
the first place at the time we decided to put this 
in on the first of July we advertised this in the 
farm papers and in the city papers and put up 
our bulletins in the form of big cardboards three 
feet square in the yard and in the office, and 
talked it to everybody. About all we did for 
the next thirty days was to talk, and there were 
very few people in our trade territory who 
didn’t know about it. However, I had a good 
customer who sent his hired man in. He lived 
out about four miles. I asked him if my cus- 
tomer had sent the check to pay for the goods. 
He said, ‘‘No.’’ I said, ‘‘All right, you just 
tie your team here and I will call him up.’’ I 
ealled the farmer and asked him about the load 
of stuff he wanted, telling him we had gone on 
a cash basis, and that we had done away with 
practically all our books, and we didn’t want to 
write the charge up on the wall. The farmer 
said to load the stuff up and he would be in town 
after supper and bring a check. By the time we 
had it loaded he was there, and we had the 
money. 

Member: 
petitor? 

Mr. Brock: We have three competitors, each 
about ten miles away. 

Member: Are they on a cash basis? 

Mr. Brock: Yes, they are getting on a cash 
basis. 


How close is your nearest com- 


Member: Has your trade decreased? 
Mr. Brock: No, I think our trade has in- 
creased. 


Changing a New Community’s Paying Habits 


Member: What would you do in a wheat 
and cattle community where the man figures on 
paying only once a year when his crop matures; 
and when he loses two or three crops he figures 
on letting it go two or three years? He is good 
pay and his credit is good, but he can not borrow 
from the bank. You can not sell him then, un- 
less he pays? 

_Mr. Brock: You just think you can’t sell 
him. Mr, Amsden has some yards out in west- 
ern Kansas in the same trade conditions that 
the member speaks of. Their crops out there 
are broomeorn, kaffir corn and cattle. Every 
year they came in and got lumber and said they 
would pay for it when they sold their broom- 
corn. We don’t know how they did it, but the 
test of the merchants in that town all went on 
4 cash basis before we did. Consequently they 
paid the hardware man, the drygoods man and 
the grocer and our accounts kept getting bigger 
and bigger. Then we went on a cash basis and 
our business since has been just as much money 
in otal as it was before and a lot of the fel- 
lows are still holding their broomcorn. I don’t 
know how they did it, but we got our money. 

Member: Would you mind telling what your 
outstanding was when you put your business on 
a cash basis and what it is now? 

_\ir. Brock: That is rather a personal ques- 
tion, and the answer may not speak very well 
for my ability as a collector. When we in- 
vorrei on June 28 I had $33,000 on the books, 
anc now I think I have between $400 and $500. 
The biggest part of that was reduced in the first 
sixty days after July 1. 

” Member: Do you consider notes the same as 

Mr. Brock: Don’t take any notes. We let 
the hanks take the notes 


Loan Associations and Banks Do Financing 


Member: What about the building and loan 
association? 
Mr. Brock: I have been listening for that. 


This is one of the biggest problems we had to 
straighten out. There are more houses built 
in our town thru the building and loan than in 
any other way. When this came up we arranged 
for the prospective builder to arrange at the 
bank, thru the building and loan association, for 
a short time loan, to be taken up later by the 
building and loan agent. 

Member: What position does this agreeing 
on a cash basis put one in regard to the anti- 
trust law? 

Mr. Brock: I am no lawyer, so I bought an 
opinion from one. There is no conflict with 
the antitrust law. They say the antitrust law 
has absolutely no bearing whatever on getting 
the money for what you sell. 

This is the end of the discussion. Doubtless 
his experience during the year and more since 
Mr. Brock made his speech has been illuminat- 
ing, but the above discussion will serve to throw 
some light on the matter. It will at least assure 
the retailer who is interested in the subject that 
cash sales have been installed in a practical way 
by an up-and-coming retailer who has expressed 
satisfaction with the results. 


Some Prefer Safeguarded Credit System 


But, as we said before, most retailers are in- 
terested in improving their business and will 
use any method which in their opinion is best 
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“More interested in results than methods.” 


suited to the purpose. Not many men are so 
wedded to any method that they will stick to 
it if they lose confidence in its efficiency. So 
there are some dealers who stick closely to cash 
sales and others who are content with a safe- 
guarded credit system. For the benefit of those 
men who are not converted to strict cash sales 
there may be mentioned a couple of other sys- 
tems. J. T. Grant, of Rolfe, Iowa, offers four 
options to his customers, as follows: 

1. All goods sold for cash on delivery or 
cash in advance are subject to a discount of 5 
percent. 

2. Accounts paid not later than the tenth 
of the month following the purchase are sub- 
ject to discount of 2 percent. 

3. In the absence of any previous agreement 
all accounts are due and payable, net cash, 
not more than sixty days after date of pur- 
chase. 

4, By agreement at time of purchase, if ad- 
ditional time is desired the period will be ex- 
tended, settlement to be made by note at 8 
percent from expiration of the 60-day period. 
If note is not given the account will draw 8 
percent from expiration of 60-day period the 
same as tho a note had been signed. 

At the beginning of this year the Albion Lum- 
ber Co. and 8. A. Wilder & Son, of Albion, 
Mich., made the following statement: 

‘*On small purchases, especially by parties 
without an established credit rating, we shall re- 
quire cash with the order. 

‘*On larger purchases, on contracts, and on 
jobs where the furnishing of material is of a 





continuous nature and the purchaser has an ap- 
proved, satisfactory financial rating, arrange- 
ments may be made at the time of sale whereby 
deliveries will be made as per agreement and 
settlements shall be made not later than the 
tenth of the month following for all materials 
delivered during the previous month.’’ 





Keeping Records Safe and Accessible 


Des Mornes, Iowa, June 14.—The Wheeler 
Lumber, Bridge & Supply Co., as its name sug- 
gests, does a great deal of business in supply- 
ing material for wood bridges. In this capacity 
it has dealings with counties in many States 
in the central West. Naturally it is desirable 
to keep complete records of all these transae- 
tions and have them readily accessible, yet 
where they will be entirely safe. 

The company has a large, well arranged vault 
which is three stories high. On the first floor, 
which actually is in the basement, permanent 
records of all transactions with counties and 
other big buyers are kept; on the second floor, 
which is used by the Des Moines sales force, 
the local records are kept; while on the third 
floor, where the general business of the com- 
pany is transacted and the offices of its offi- 
cers are to be found, the general records are 
kept in the vault. On the third floor there is 
a card index in which, according to alpha- 
betical arrangement, there appears the name 
of every county or big buyer doing business 
with the company. This card shows a number. 
Assume that the account is with Walsworth 
County, South Dakota. The card is easily lo- 
cated, and on it assume that there appears the 
number 2,175. If the details regarding the 
transactions with Walworth County are desired 
a trip is made to the basement where, in its 
proper place, all records regarding Walworth 
County will be found in a space provided for 
documents numbered 2,175. Thus at all times 
records are easily aecessible and they are en- 
tirely safe. When the records become so 
ancient that they are not needed further they 
can be destroyed. 

Orderliness and good arrangement feature 
the Des Moines shed of the Wheeler Lumber, 
Bridge & Supply Co. Each bin is numbered 
and in the office there is a record showing the 
number of each bin and the stock in it. Or- 
ders, therefore, can be made out in the office 
which will take the loaders thru the yard in 
orderly progression, and avoid switching back 
and forth picking up one or two items here 
and one or two items there and going over the 
same ground a number of times. The com- 
pany is operating a rip saw and a planer, 
which it finds most satisfactory. 

In the basement a shower bath and lockers 
are provided so that the men can clean them- 
selves up after a hard day’s work. The com- 
pany finds these are very much appreciated. 

The company operates two 3-ton trucks and 
finds them most satisfactory. These two trucks 
were run a year without any repairs and con- 
sequently the cost of operation has been very 
low. 





Adds Three St. Louis Yards 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 14.—The O’Neil Lum- 
ber Co. recently has added three important 
yards to its facilities for retailing and distribut- 
ing in St. Louis. Two of these yards were ac- 
quired by the purchase of the properties of the 
Charles F. Querl Lumber Co., which had been 
operating yards in north St. Louis since 1866. 
The Querl yards were on Broadway in what 
is known as Baden, and on Florissant Avenue. 
William H. Querl will remain with the O’Neil 
organization as manager of these yards. 

The O’Neil company also has established a 
yard at Union and Bircher avenues, occupying 
a 2-aere tract. The advantage of this location 
is that it is close to the immense plants being 
erected for the Buick and Chevrolet motor 
car companies by the General Motors. Nearby 
also are the new plants of the United Drug 
Co. and half a dozen other industrial concerns. 
This yard had switch connections with the belt 
line of the Terminal Railway Association, 
which connects with every road entering St. 
Louis. 
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Retailers Express Their Views Regarding 
the Lumber Market and Future Price Trend 


Among other comments on the lumber market 
that have come to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
during the last week from retailers in various 
sections of the country was included a clipping 
from the Nebraska State Journal, Lincoln, 
Neb., sent by F. A. Good, a well known lumber 
dealer of Cowles, Neb., and a former president 
of the Nebraska Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. This clipping contains a letter written 
by Mr. Good to the editor of the State Journal 
commenting on an article in that paper headed 
‘Lumber Prices Too High.’’ Mr. Good in 
his article takes such a sensible view of the situ- 
ation that the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is glad 
to have the opportunity to reprint in its columns 
this letter for the benefit of other dealers. 
Mr. Good’s letter is as follows: 


COWLES, NEB., June 2.—To the Editor of the 
State Journal: We have read with interest the 
article captioned ‘“‘Lumber Prices Too High” in 
your issue of June 1. Let me observe that with 
equal propriety and logic your publication might 
be wholly given up to an alliteration of such 
captioned copy as, Steel Prices Too High, Grocery 
Prices Too High, Meat Prices Too High, Grain 
Prices Too High, Gasoline Prices Too High, Print 
Paper Prices Too High, Diamond Prices Too High, 
Labor Prices Too High, and so on ad infinitum. 


Not High Compared with Other Commodities 


The material part of the article was clipped 
from the 2x4, a lumber trade sheet, edited and 
published in Lincoln, and is read eagerly by the 
public, for the same reason that would obtain 
were the words steel, groceries, meat, grain, print 
paper etc. substituted for the word lumber. 

Lumber at its peak price was still showing less 
advance in the Lincoln market than did the aver- 
age of a list of twenty principal commodities and 
we have no doubt but that this price was an 
abnormally high one, resulting largely from the 
lumber buyers bidding against each other for mate- 
rial they urgently needed. 

Cumulative Housing Demand Must Be Supplied 


Lumber trade is slow, for several reasons, per- 
haps the most important being that as a prime 
necessity—that of shelter—the use of lumber thru 
years past has had a cumulative value and the 
old house or barn or granary may be still endured 
and are still useful, whereas with food and cloth- 
ing (the other prime necessities) their endurance 
is quite transitory. We must have food every few 
hours—new clothing every few months or we 
perish ; but the new barn or house may be deferred 
for years. 

Still there is a compensating cumulative effect 
of such procrastination, and the housing situation 
as evidenced in our cities at present is conclusive 
that we are rapidly approaching the time when 
intensive and extensive building must be resumed 
and upon a scale that will make up for the long 
season of tranquillity in home building operations. 

We have been told that the student enrolment 
of our State university will double in the next 
three years—that soon a $5,000,000 to $8,000.000 
capitol building will be fabricated in Lincoln— 
that many industries contemplate large extensions 
of their activities: yet the housing situation re- 
mains in a state of “statu quo.” As an illustration 
of the dearth of homes in Lincoln let us relate 
that we recently inspected a house of six rooms 
which was offered for sale; the tenant had ab- 
sorbed two families of relatives that had been 
forced (by sale of property) to vacate their homes. 
store their furniture and move into these crowded 
quarters. A “day sleeper” in addition completed 
this “royal gorge” and they were all threatened 
with an expectant “move on” order. 

Is lumber inordinately high? Let us compare 
{it with, say, sugar, which went quintuple, with 
flour which quadrupled, with dry goods, shoes etc. 
that tripled, while lumber has scarce doubled. 


Timber Resources Being Depleted Rapidly 


Are there any facts, peculiar to lumber, that 
would account for its small relative advance? We 
think it reasonable to assume that if the supply 
of hogs, or wheat, or cotton, and so forth, is 
inadequate, we may remedy this shortage by breed- 
ing and planting: so that in a vear or two normal 
conditions will again obtain. How about lumber, 
most of which is produced from trees over a hun- 
dred years in the growing? Let us give here a few 
facts as compiled by the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C.: 

“We are consuming timber three times as fast 
as it is growing. 

“Experts predict that our saw log lumber will 
be gone in fifty years. 

“The bulk of the original supplies of southern 
pine in the South will be gone in ten years; and 
within seven years three thousend manufacturing 
plants will go out of existence. 

“Ten years ago the United States produced its 
entire news print supply—now we import two- 
thirds of it.” 

Lumber Is Small Part of Building Cost 


Could similar allegations be sustained, as to the 
future outlook for sugar or flour or clothing, would 


we not feel that their existing prices had some 
measure of warrant? 

Let us say that in the construction of a mod- 
ern home lumber enters into its expense to the 
extent of approximately 25 percent (yes, frame 
construction), so if H. C. B. (high cost of build- 
ing) is a distinct sin, we are letting 75 percent of 
this wave (of crime) slop over on other predatory 
heads. 

Currency Inflation Raised All Prices 


No economist of note will challenge the state- 
ment that the quantative theory of money in a 
large measure establishes a_ level of values. In 
1914 our per capita circulation was $33—now it 
is above $56, which relative proportion holds 
very close to the change of lumber values covering 
the same period. 

Freight is an important part of the expense 
incident to the marketing of lumber. A 30 percent 
increase is almost mandatory at an early date 
and the order for such advance would be a signal 
for a wild scramble for mill shipments that will 
probably result in new record prices. 

We are out and away from the past era of low 
prices for a century at least, and that’s too long 
a time to wait for a home. Should prospective 
builders hold up operations till such time as 
lumber might reach the prices indicated in this 
2x4 article, Lincoln will surely never have reason 
to be proud of its 1930 census; and its welcome 
to Lincoln would need the qualification of: Come 
like a turtle—bring your house along with you. 

F. A. Goon. 

Advocates Small Stocks; Quick Turnover 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has _ received 
from Julius Seidel, president of the Julius 
Seidel Lumber Co., St. Louis, Mo., copy of a 
letter that he has sent out to the trade in re- 
sponse to requests from his customers for an 
expression in regard to the lumber market and 
for his opinion relative to buying. In this 
letter Mr. Seidel says: 


I have always considered it unwise for a retail 
yard to buy beyond actual requirements. In these 
times, and especially now, stocks can be reinstated 
very quickly from wholesale yards, in large con- 
centrative centers, that carry the assortment. AS 
a consequence the retailer need not invest in cer- 
tain articles until he makes an actual sale and 
can also reduce staple items to a minimum. In 
short, ’tis better to buy what you need when you 
need it, at the market value on the date of ship- 
ment. There are so many species of woos, grades 
and sizes, seeking a market that it’s simply im- 
possible for a retailer to maintain a complete stock 
of all, get his turnover and make money on his 
investment. 

What our country needs at present is stabiliza- 
tion and nothing will so help to build up our 
finances as the reducing of stocks. It is our duty 
to help conditions. Cheerful statements are made 
that prices will come back to war time levels. 
Personally, I doubt it. I do believe, however, that 
prices will gradually adjust themselves to supply 
and demand. The demand will be for the peace 
time wants of our own country. : 

Every community, without a doubt, needs build- 
ings, and needs them badly, but potent factors 
are delaying matters, and we might as well adjust 
ourselves to actual conditions as they are for the 
time being. 

Artificial Slumps Injure the Retailer 

It is somewhat unusual to find buyers of a 
product endeavoring to bolster up the courage 
of the manufacturers of that product and in- 
duce them to stabilize the market rather than 
let prices go to an unrestrained low level, but a 
number of instances of this kind have come to 
the attention of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Among these is a letter written by a prominent 
lumber dealer of Iowa to the secretary of his 
association. Realizing that the public as a 
rule will not buy lumber on a falling market 
this dealer urges the wholesalers to codperate 
with the dealers in stabilizing the market, re- 
storing confidence to the buying public and thus 
make it possible for the badly needed building 
program to be resumed. In his letter this 
dealer says: 

We are in receipt in yesterday’s and today’s 
mail of quotations from a great many sources of 
lumber at $6 over rail B. The dealers out here 
are carrying heavy stocks of common lumber 
and certain classes of uppers. Very few of them 
have paid less than $9 over rail B. Most of them 
have paid considerably more than that for this 
stuff. Those that are offering stock are not in 
position to ship. for they haven’t cars and un- 
doubtedly will be forced to quit taking orders 
before they have sold their proposed allotments of 
certain specified number of cars. It appears as 
if it might be just simply a scheme to test the 
market, but it has had a very detrimental effect 
upon business generally. The consuming public 


has been in no mood to buy on a falling mari 
We are hearing daily from bankers, real estite 
men and others predicting a general fall in lusn- 


er. 

Now these retail dealers have this high privd 
lumber on hand, and if the consuming public dcvs 
not desire to buy it have got to hold the bag, and 
this makes it harder than ever for them to sell 
it. It would appear to us that the wholesalers, 
who by reason of car shortage and embargoes are 
not able to ship, knowing conditions of stock gen- 
erally, should use a _ little consideration and try 
and hold their end of the bag a little longer until 
this lumber will be needed, as we hope it will 
be this fall. ‘The need for houses and building 
is no less now than it was two months ago ani 
at the real estate convention at Kansas City it 
was brought out that in the housing field we are 
going to have during the ensuing fall and win- 
ter the most serious condition the country his 
ever faced. In the face of such a prospect we 
can see no occasion for wholesalers cutting the 
price. They should hang on and aid the dealers, 
who are forced to hang on whether they want 
to or not. 

We are writing a number of people along this 
line with the idea that thru either publicity or 
personally here and there among their acquaint- 
ances something may be done to stiffen up the 
market, as we can not sell consumers on a falling 
market. 


Avoid Creating Auction Coal Market 


From a manager of a large line-yard con- 
cern operating in Indiana has come to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a copy of a letter sent 
out to his local managers advising them as to 
the coal situation, in which he expresses the 
opinion that if dealers will not lose their heads 
nor permit themselves to be carried away by 
the fear of a coal famine there will be ample 
coal to supply all needs and that it would be 
unwise to agree to contracts being offered by 
some of the operators who are endeavoring to 
tie up dealers in an agreement to pay a cer- 
tain minimum price regardless of the market, 
but that if the market advances the higher price 
is to be paid. He believes that railroads pur- 
posely are withholding cars from the mines until 
they are granted the increase in rates in order 
that they may handle the greater part of this 
coal tonnage on the higher rate, and says, ‘‘I 
believe that there is no doubt that everybody 
will get all the coal they need, and if they will 
just await their time will get it on much more 
favorable terms and conditions than will be pos- 
sible if they all buy coal at once when they do 
not need it.’’ In this connection he refers to 
conditions that exist in the lumber market and 
says, ‘‘ When prices once get started down like 
they have now there is no telling where they 
are going to stop as everybody is afraid to buy 
on a declining market regardless of how bad 
they need the lumber. Lumber is now getting 
to a more reasonable price and soon will be in 
the reach of the consumers so they can afford to 
build and will go ahead with building opera- 
tions, which are so badly needed, and we cin 
expect good business in all kinds of building 
material so long as the manufacturers do not 
lose their heads again and ‘kill the goose that 
laid the golden egg,’ as they did a few months 
ago.’’ 





AN AID TO HOME BUILDERS 


NEw York, June 14.—As printed on page ‘1 
of the June 5 issue of the AMERICAN LUMB?®- 
MAN, the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., !:°- 
cause of the very serious shortage of housi" 
accommodations thruout the country, has lat 
decided to restrict its mortgage investm: 
entirely to small dwellings, the cost not to 
ceed $10,000, and moderate priced apartm: nt 
houses. The loans may run for fifteen years if 
desired and the company is arranging as rapi'!|) 
as possible with responsible banking institutions 
in the different cities to handle these loans 

In commenting upon the action of the eom- 
pany and the reasons therefor Walter Stab'er, 
comptroller of the Metropolitan Life Insura’.ce 
Co., said to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN: 

I trust you will understand that this form of 
investment is not preferred by us, as we hive 


been in the habit of making loans in large s:.ms 
paying the same interest rate and with very |:'tle 
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trouble and expense, and at this time securities of 
the highest character are purchasable at rates 
ranging from 7 percent and even higher, but be- 
eause of the very large interest we have in the 
population of this country, as we insure about one- 
seventh of all the people in the country, we feel 
that we should do all that lies in our power to 
assist working men and persons of small incomes 
to own their homes and thereby enable them or 
induce them to save money and at the same time 
assist in preventing the extortionate rents that are 
now being charged in most of the cities where con- 
gestion exists. The unfortunate part about the 
whole matter is that the income tax laws which tax 
the income from mortgages as well as other forms 
of income, are forcing large holders and moderate 
holders of mortgages out of the market. These 
people reinvest their funds in untaxable securities. 

I consider the situation of the mortgage market 
so grave that I think every branch of trade and 
chambers of commerce should take immediate ac- 
tion to endeavor to induce Congress to exempt 
totally mortgages from income tax for a sufficiently 
jong period to enable the country to catch up some- 
what on its housing demand. 


WINS FOUR L APPRECIATION 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 12.—The Kenmore 
camp of the Admiralty Logging Co. on Lake 
Washington is rapidly completing its cut, and 
by the middle of June the last log will be in 
the water. For more than two years this opera- 
tion has been logging the last close-in tract near 
Seattle, and its completion writes ‘‘finis’’ on 
logging within a short radius of the city. The 
Four L Bulletin makes this comment on the 
operation: 

For many reasons it deserves mention. It has 
never known a strike nor a disturbance that was 
not settled on the spot. It has functioned as a 
100 percent Loyal Legion operation from the time 
it took up the idea, and was one of the first after 
the war to sign up all the men in the crew, keeping 
men when other camps were short and creating 
conditions that made it a preferred place to work 
in. No more loyal or efficient crew could be assem- 
bled than that headed by Jack Hogan, long time 
superintendent, and Bert Pearce, timekeeper and 


Four L secretary. Americans first and loggers 
next, their practice of the Four L plan has been 
one of the many reasons why it has proved so 
successful when given half a chance and a proper 
place to work it out in. Coéperation means some- 
thing to them, coupled with the knowledge that 
it takes two to make a bargain, all conditions of 
which obtain in their local. The legion is much 
in debt to them, that they have so successfully de- 
fended their ideas against the activity of the 
wobbly and others, and made many men think 
right when it would otherwise have been impossi- 
ble. The certainty rests also that wherever the 
men work from that local they will be responsi- 
ble for a good deal of the spirit of the Four L, and 
will aways contribute to the success of the organi- 
zation. 

The Admiralty Logging Co. is connected with 
the Puget Mill Co. and is managed by E. 8S. 
Grammer, who was attached to the spruce divi- 
sion of the signal corps during the war, and 
emerged from the service with the rank of 
major in recognition of his work in getting 
out airplane spruce for the Government. 





A SHED PLAN PROVED BY YEARS OF USE 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes much pleas- 
ure in presenting to its readers herewith some 
details of the plan submitted in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN shed plan contest by F. S. Smith, 
secretary and general manager of the Robert 
Hixon Lumber Co., Toledo, Ohio. This plan 
was accorded honorable mention in the contest 


and embodies many points which exacting shed 
designers will fully appreciate, combining, as it 
does, practicability with a type of construction 
easily changed to meet conditions. This is the 
style of shed the Robert Hixon Lumber Co. has 
been building for a number of years. At the 


different points the offices differ somewhat, 








ELEVATION SHOWING VENTILA 





PREVIOUS SHED PLAN ARTICLES 


Previous articles on modern retail shed 
plans based on designs submitted in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN shed plan 
contest have appeared as follows: 















Issue Pages 
Honorable Mention Plan.March27 74-75 
First Prize Winner......April 10 57-58 
Second Prize Winner....April 17 56-57 
Special Prize Winner....April 24 57 
Special Prize Winner....May 1 58 
Honorable Mention Plan.May 8 58 
Honorable Mention Plan.May 15 50 
Honorable Mention Plan.May 22 61 
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TING SYSTEM ON THE SIDE 
according to the size of the town, the locality 
of the shed ete. 

The accompanying illustration of an eleva- 
tion of the shed shows a building which has 
been erected for a number of years and has 
been loaded to capacity practically all of the 
time, but has not given way nor shown any 


CROSS SECTION THRU THE MAIN BENT SHOWING METHOD OF BRACING 


shed. All sheds of the company are built on 
solid conerete walls spaced on 6-foot centers 
so that 12-foot stock will have three bearings. 
The width of the bent in the clear is 475”. The 
object of this is to permit full length lath to be 
used in sticking lumber in case it happens to 
be green and must be piled for drying. 
Another of the accompanying illustrations 
shows the type of 3-ply posts used in the con- 
struction of the shed. The company builds its 
posts up of 2x6’s, and for some of the smaller 
posts it uses 2x4’s. Mr. Smith says regarding 
these, ‘‘We think a great deal of our 3-ply 
posts, built up of 2x6’s. If you will notice this 
construction you will readily see the strength 
of it, and further, 2x6 is 











generally the cheapest 

dimension on the mar- 

ket.” 4 iii 
In the cross section of Ae 


the main bent attention 
is directed to the lean-to 
on the main shed. In 
some of the plants of this 
company this lean-to is 
omitted. This naturally 
could be changed to 
either side or if desired 
could be built on both 
sides of the shed. Usually 
the company builds its 
sheds 60 feet wide, pro- 
viding for 20-foot stock | 
on each side of a 20-foot 
driveway. | 
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Another feature to | 
which attention is directed 
in the elevation accom- 
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accompanying illustration of a cross section of method of ventilating the |. .- -..°- 
the elevation of the main bent, shows clearly side of the shed. This 4 a 
the type of bracing employed and gives a very method of ventilating is ! ‘ Ja 
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SAW FILER AND MILLWRIGHT 


XI—Small Saws and Small Troubles 








Whatever is small in the saw line seems to 
be entitled to only small attention and to small 
wages, yet in the majority of factories, using 
many small saws, to double the cost and «are 
of their saws would pay 500 percent on the »ut- 
lay. Any way to get by and keep sawdust fly- 
ing seems a proper practice, and if the ma- 
chine hand is busy everything is lovely. But, 
in passing thru a factory of many small saws 
how often does one hear a saw utter a smoth- 
ered squeal, like a cat under a rug with three 
husky kids piled on top of it. The saw may 
be overcrowded and a belt may slip—a fault 
that should be immediately looked after—but 
more often the saw has buckled from imperfect 
fitting and binds in its cut, like an angleworm 
being pulled out of its hole. Ofter the trouble 
is that the saws are out of round and imper- 
fectly set and filed, but just as often the trouble 
is imperfect tension in the blades. In mills 
using large saws men are employed who under- 
stand tensioning, yet even many who can ten- 
sion large saws seem to fail on small saws. 
And saw factories are often careless in the mat- 
ter of tensioning their small saws. In a plant 
using quite a number of 14-inch, 16-gage rip 
saws a test trial of different makes of saws was 
planned and four saws were ordered from each 
of three large saw makers and four saws from 
one small saw maker, making in all sixteen saws 
of the same size for the same purpose from 
four different saw makers to be tried out under 
the same working and fitting conditions. The 
writer chanced to be in this factory when this 
test was well under way and gave these saws a 
careful looking over for tension, evenness of 
fitting and to observe how well corners held 
under the wear of their work. The four saws 
from the small, insignificant factory would do 
much the finer work when first put on the ma- 
chines, but would soon dull from being too soft 
in temper or from low grade steel put into them, 
while of the three sets of four each from the 
large saw factories not one saw of the bunch 
was properly tensioned for best results. They 
would all hold their corners well in gritty lum- 
ber and in hard knots, better than the other 
four, but they would dodge in knots and when 
the cut was so near edge of stock that the saw 
kerf reached the edge. 

Results of Poor Tensioning 


But this statement must not be taken as a 
general condemnation of the makers of these 
saws, for it was at the time when some of their 
best workmen were being drawn for our army in 
the World War. Helpers had to be advanced 
to the anvil and hammer to meet the increased 
demand for saws, and the writer chanced to be 
in one of these large factories during this time 
and found a strike on among the saw workers. 
Yet, very recently a set of new 14-inch circular 
saws from a large saw maker was examined as 
taken from the packing case and found in very 
bad tension, which showed no uniformity in six 
saws. Neither skill with a file nor the 
best automatic saw sharpener ever made could 
have made some of these saws do the work that 
such saws are often called upon to do. They 
would have buckled and bound in a heavy cut 
whenever a knot was struck or with any natural 
spring of timber which is so common with hard- 
woods. When a saw is properly tensioned and 
teeth evenly sharpened it will cut straight thru 
its size of any kind of timber without distress, 
and if timber springs badly the saw will have 
an accommodation which will permit it to be 
sprung over by pressure, but will right itself 
as timber spring lessens toward end of cut. A 
badly tensioned saw under the same conditions 
will try to get out of the cut thru the side of 
the timber. If the teeth of a saw are reason- 
ably well fitted and it does not cut free and 
straight there is something wrong in the ten- 
sioning. However, there can be an exception to 
this when the guide gage of a rip saw is not in 


[By I. Skeels] 


proper alignment with the saw blade. Often 
the front end of a gage will wear off so as to 
leave the space between gage and saw wider 
at front of saw than at rear, while the proper 
condition should leave a slight clearance at the 
rear. And every case where a saw gives any 
trouble is a place where the superintendent 
should give careful attention, for a saw will cut 
right if treated right. 


Tensioning of Small Circulars 


The tensioning of small circulars is’ governed 
by the same principles as the tensioning of large 
circulars. Expansion of the rim from centri- 
fugal force and cutting strain must be balanced 
by hammering an artificial strain into the cen- 
tral part of the blade. With the large circular, 
when rim expansion is too great for the center 
expansion there will appear a sort of weaving 
motion to the rim and the saw will refuse to cut 
a straight line, thus compelling proper tension- 
ing before the saw cracks for relief from strain. 
But with the small circular too tight in the 
center rim expansion makes a regular ruffle 
along the gullets which can not be seen in any 
motion of the saw. While the saw will run 
fairly straight thru light cuts of 1-inch stock 
it would buckle and object to making cuts thru 
3- or 4-inch stock. The rim being too large 
for the center it must pucker into a ruffle with 
vibratory bending back and forth until cracks 
give relief to centrifugal expansion. The saw 
will cut better after cracking than before, be- 
cause the opening of the crack forms a joint 
which allows the blade to straighten to its work. 
If the saw has too much opening hammered into 
the center it will buckle and crack at the col- 
lar, a crack which tries to follow the rim of 
the collar. 


Testing Small Circulars for Tension 


In testing the large circular saw for tension 
the weight of the plate causes every freely 
opened place to fall away from the straightedge 
when lifted in tension tests, as shown and de- 
scribed in Article X. But the small circular 
does not have sufficient weight to show such 
openings, so it must be pressed down in the 
center when tested for tension. With saw held 
fairly flatwise, or well inclined, the far point 
of rim resting on anvil or bench, and near point 
of rim held by left hand, the straightedge held 
between thumb and forefinger of right hand 
must be applied at right angles with the two 
points of rest while the two middle fingers of 
right hand press down firmly on the saw plate 
at the eye where straightedge crosses. For any 
saw speed whatever and for any use there should 
be a slight clearance space between straight- 
edge and saw plate under this test, and it should 
be even clear around the saw and on both sides 
alike. First take off the humps to have the 
plate perfectly straight and level, then with 
this pressure, test will show every spot between 
rim and collar that rises against the straight- 
edge which should be opened up with the ham- 
mer. But be careful about starting a case of 
hammer pox on your saw. In straightening 
and leveling your saw hold it upright on anvil 
or bench and apply straightedge horizontally 
across the eye and to farther rim, but don’t 
try to test clear across the saw from rim to 
rim. Just work across the collar space to oppo- 
site rim, turning the saw and giving attention 
only to humps, for the hollows will be humps 
when you turn to the other side of your saw. 
And when your saw is straight, fitting the 
straightedge across the eye to farther rim clear 
around the plate on both sides alike, it will be 
perfectly straight from rim to rim in any direc- 
tion across or around the saw. If the saw is to 
be run at very high speed—say above 9,000 
feet a minute rim travel—it should be opened 
up still more, and thin saws need more opening 
that thicker saws. 





Relation of Speed Gage and Tension 


But one trouble in running saws at a proper 
speed is that of using saws of very different 
size on the same arbor, such as shifting from a 
12-inch cutoff to a 20-ineh rip on some variety 
machine. It must be evident that if the mo- 
tion is right for one saw it is wrong for the 
other, yet this is a common practice in many 
small shops. 

On the principle of velocity abrasion the 
faster a saw may run the better it will cut, 
but the principle of centrifugal expansion 
places a limit on saw speed. A plain disk of 
Russian stovepipe iron running at a velocity of 
12,000 feet a minute will cut off small pieces 
of wood as readily as will a toothed saw, and 
it will also cut a file into sections without draw- 
ing the temper; but at such speed there is dan- 
ger of the soft metal tearing apart if pressed 
too hard or if it binds in a eut. In fact, 
under such velocity the soft stovepipe iron will 
eut better and faster than a plain disk of tem- 
pered steel, for the steel will wear perfectly 
smooth while the iron will always retain a 
rough and unpolished edge which does the cut- 
ting. But, on the other extreme, if you have 
timber that is very badly checked and filled with 
fine grit a fairly thick saw running at very 
slow motion will cut and stay sharp better than 
a high speed saw. The principle is the same 
in this case as in sawing metal of various kinds. 
Working conditions are the greatest factors 
in determining the kind of saw to use and its 
speed, but with the average factory cutting 
clean stock of 1- to 3-inch thickness it is safe 
to put all saws to a running speed of 9,000 
feet a minute of rim travel, but they must be 
tensioned so that a clearance is shown between 
straightedge and saw, as previously described. 
However, if there is no one to tension saws 
properly the idea of. best results must be aban- 
doned and a slower motion will be a safer prop- 
osition for average results. 


Tips of the Teeth do the Cutting 


But, of all varieties of queerly assorted ideas 
that can gather around the fitting of saws those 
concerning the size and shape of teeth are the 
most incongruous. It does seem as if every 
man who runs a saw for any purpose becomes 
obsessed with the idea that the throats of the 
teeth do the cutting and should be changed to 
some shape which his mind has evolved while 
watching it do—or try to do—its work. With 
a slow moving hand tool the shape and pitch of 
a cutting edge has much to do with its cutting 
efficiency, but a circular saw cuts with the very 
tip of its teeth and the velocity of its motion. 
The shape of the throats is a mere matter of 
convenience in fitting and sawdust room, and 
many cutoff saws fitted to some fancy idea 
would cut better if turned around and run back- 
ward. Saws should be fitted for the block they 
are to cut and not to fit the block that runs 
them. Some saw filers are put to double work, 
and must abandon the use of the automatic 
sharpener, just because many machine hands, 
running saws in the same work, insist on having 
their saws fitted in some peculiar manner. Two 
men running machines side by side on the same 
kind of work often insist on having saws fitted 
differently, and will ‘‘knock’’ on the filer if he 
don’t fit to suit them. Often the superintendent 
will cater to the freak notions of some old 
machine hand and order saws for him which 
have twice as many or half as many teeth as 
the saws on another machine of the same kind 
and doing the same work. There might be rea- 
son in suiting the ideas of a good machine hand 
if there was any reason in him to be suited. If 
the superintendent will test out the style of 
teeth which can be best fitted in a uniform man- 
ner on an automatic sharpener and establish a 
standard for each purpose the freak notions will 
soon be forgotten and saw troubles will soon 
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smooth out. Go into the filing room of the av- 
erage woodworking plant and you will find saws 
with teeth too fine for proper fitting on the 
automatic sharpener, and examine those saws 
carefully and it will be found that by uneven 
fitting not more than half of the teeth do any 
cutting. To cut out half of the teeth and fit 
the other half so each tooth does its propor- 
tional share of work, the cost of fitting—in 
time, in files, in emery wheels—will be reduced 
and the saw will do better work and more of it. 
While an automatic sharpener can get in and 
out between teeth six points to the inch it can 
not do its work properly, yet to joint and file 
such a saw by hand so that every tooth will do 
its work will cost fully a dollar in time and 
files. If not filed evenly the teeth don’t cut, 
so what’s the use of having them there at added 
cost of time and files? Four points to the inch 
ean be fitted on the automatic, yet three points 
can be fitted better and cut just as smoothly 
and with less work and trouble. 


Shape and Bevel of Saw Teeth 


And while considering the shape of saw teeth 
let somebody tell if they ever have beveled the 
teeth of a scroll saw to make it cut better across 
the grain? If a small band saw, four points to 
the inch (14-inch on points), filed square and 
without hook, will cut as smoothly across the 
grain as if planed, why can’t a circular saw 
with the same tooth spacing and fitted in the 
same manner do the same style of smooth work? 
And the only answer that can be given to that 
question is: ‘‘My fixed ideas are such that my 
nerve system would be strained if I even tried 
it.’’? In point of fact and good work a cutoff 
saw for dry hardwoods needs no more bevel in 
the fitting and no more teeth to the inch in 
spacing than best use has found necessary with 
the ordinary scroll saw. With softwoods and 
green hardwoods a bevel is better when the 





square fitted tooth leaves a rough or furred cut. 
And, too, it is better to fit the front of tooth 
square and bevel the back, so as to carry out 
sawdust without wedging back past the bevel 
and causing friction and wear on sides of teeth. 
One trouble with circular saws is that they 
have evolved from the hand saw in use and fit- 
ting. The crosscut hand saw needed a heveled 
cutting edge or it would catch and hold to the 
timber so it couldn’t be pushed thru its work; 
yet a hand rip saw, perfectly fitted, will cut 
off a 2-inch hardwood plank easier than the 
crosscut hand saw, but if one tooth is longer 
than others it will stop dead and refuse to 
cut. With rip saws it is the tooth points which 
do the cutting, and not the space between the 
points; and a swaged tooth carries twice the 
number of sharp corners that a set tooth does, 
so that % inch on points with set teeth just 
about equals 114 inch on points of swaged teeth 
—with the advantage of a better corner on the 
swaged tooth. Extreme hook in a tooth causes 
it to dodge in big knots and in tough cross grain 
when the corners become dulled so as to follow 
instead of cutting the grain. Very little hook 
in rip saws is better, except in green timber. 
One may learn by using a hand rip saw what a 
difference a little more hook will make in the 
running of the saw. Freak saw teeth are un- 
necessary in any kind of work, while poor fitting 
makes them a nuisance in any factory. The 
concave or hollow ground saw is the greatest im- 
provement in sawmaking art. It is more de- 
pendable in tension while its concaved sides 
renders it almost immune from burning in a 
close cut. It is generally better to give it a 
very slight and accurate set for ripping and 
mitered work, for such work does not cut out 
as clean in all woods as in crosscutting. A 
concaved saw, four points to an inch, fitted per- 
fectly square on an automatic sharpener will 





do the finest kind of work, crosscutting, miter- 
ing and ripping, that is possible for any saw 
to do. But, unless you are an expert, don’t 
ever attempt to hammer one. Return it to 
the factory for repairs. 


Avoiding Freak Tooth Spacing 


The best advice that can be given to the 
users of small factory saws is to avoid all ex- 
tremes in tooth spacing and all freak notions 
in fitting. If your filer does not understand 
tensioning his saws it will pay to send him to 
some friendly saw factory for a few days to 
learn, or engage a man from a saw factory to 
come and teach him the art. The next best 
thing is automatic sharpeners, and if it is too 
much trouble to adapt the machine to your 
tooth spacing and shapes just reverse the mat- 
ter and adapt your styles to the sharpener. If 
a valued machine hand has some freak notion 
about the fitting of his saws just make him 
prove it worth while before allowing him to 
dictate to the filer and make extra work. The 
superintendent should have judgment in recog- 
nizing any benefit or loss in the use of any style 
of saw fitting and any style of teeth and he 
and the filer should be the ones to decide the 
matter. A freak saw may do good work, yet a 
more simply fitted saw may do just as well and 
should be given the preference. After all, the 
next thing to proper tensioning is perfect ac- 
curacy in fitting the saw. Every tooth should 
be of accurate length in jointing so that each 
ean do its proper share of work in cutting, 
while an accurate set is absolutely necessary to 
smooth cutting. A saw can be made to cut as 
smoothly as any planer. 


[Nore : This is the eleventh of a series of articles 
by Mr. Skeels that will be of interest to the me- 
chanical department of every sawmill. The twelfth 
will appear in an early issue.—EDITOoR. ] 





URGES TEAMWORK BY ALL TIE PRODUCERS 


In an article written for the Railroad Tie 
Producer, the official organ of the National 
Association of Railroad Tie Producers, Edmund 
M. Blake, production engineer for Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., San Francisco, president of 
the tie producers’ association, tells some of the 
things he hopes to see accomplished by the or- 
ganization this year, and makes an earnest ap- 
peal for codperation by all the members. The 
policies outlined by Mr. Blake have received 
the approval of the majority of the directors of 
the association, and a determined effort will be 
made to put them into effect as speedily as may 
be practicable. No one who knows Mr. Blake 
will for a moment doubt that, given reasonable 
cooperation by the membership, he will lead the 
association on to a place of prominence among 
the national industrial associations of the coun- 
try, and of maximum usefulness and value to all 
of its members. 

Because of their general applicability to all 
association work of parts of Mr. Blake’s article, 
as well as its special interest to tie producers, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN takes pleasure in 
presenting the following condensation: 

Our object must be the fostering of the highest 
interests of railroad tie production with the maxi- 
mum of mutual gain. Our policy must be free 
from individual prejydice, with sectional and 
purely selfish purposes eliminated, with the great- 
est success of the industry as a whole constantly 
in mind, and, back of it, a spirit of honest co- 
operation in all our transactions and negotiations 
with those upon whose decisions and actions our 
mutual success and gain ultimately depend. We 
must make no mistakes. Every action must be one 
of progress. We can never accomplish any of these 
things unless every member of our association does 
his best in a spirit of real codperation and with- 
out shirking his share of the work, keeping in mind 
always that an obligation rests upon him as a 
member of the association to do his share of the 
work and do it well. 

As president of our association for the coming 
year IT make this appeal to every member to help 
me in the work which I am anxious and willing to 
undertake in building up the foundations of our 
association structure, so well started by my prede- 
cessor under the most trying conditions. Let us 
hot be discouraged. Our organization is very 
young, but we can make it a permanent and sub- 
Stantial addition to the list of industrial assocta- 


tions. The cross tie industry is not a small one 
and its importance is not the least of those con- 
nected with the great transportation system of our 
country. 

My vision of our general policy for the coming 
year, necessarily to be carried out under the still 
complicated and unsettled problems of reconstruc- 
tion, is not one of standardizing specifications or 
establishing a bureau to assure uniform inspection 
of our products. Those things will come, and we 
should have our rightful share in deciding them. 
To be sure, we are committed to support a national 
movement that it is hoped will result in the forma- 
tion under government supervision of a forest 
growing association. Our interests in this most 
laudable project will be ably handled by a com- 
mittee already appointed. We are also to be repre- 
sented by a committee for consultation during the 
coming year with railroad and other engineers on 
the need of modification in railroad specifications, 
and this will offer a splendid opportunity to estab- 
lish an entente cordiale and open the way to prac- 
tical results in the future. But the general policy 
which I advocate, and in the carrying out of which 
I appeal for your coéperation, is the building up of 
the membership and personnel of our association 
and the development in each member of a spirit of 
honest codperation. 

It is asking but little to request that each mem- 
ber take upon himself the obligation of securing at 
least one new strong member during the present 
year. We should have a membership of at least 
one hundred by the time the 1921 convention opens 
in San Francisco. And it is asking but little more 
to request that every member keep the secretary 
posted at least once every month on the condi- 
tions prevailing in the cross tie industry thru his 
particular district, sending in a report to which 
he has devoted real thought and time and the pub- 
lication of which will be of interest and value to 
every other member. We need this dissemination 
of valuable business information. It is one of the 
purposes of our organization. 


This policy, with the approval of the directors, 
will be carried out during the coming year, and 
to help in the accomplishment of the results 
hoped for it is planned to substitute for the two 
monthly issues of the Railroad Tie Producer a 
series of practical bulletins such as those issued 
by the American Wood Preservers’ Association, the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, and other 


associations. It is planned to have these bulletins - 


filled with news of value and interest and to pub- 
lish them only as often as such news is accumu- 
lated in sufficient amount to justify the expense 





of publication. The issuing of these bulletins, 
therefore, will depend upon the codperation of 
every member in sending in information from his 
territory, as well as upon the activities of the 
secretary. It is also planned to have the secretary 
visit each of the tie producing regions represented 
by owr regional vice presidents at least once dur- 
ing the year with the purpose of getting into close 
touch with the regional vice president and mem- 
bers in each region and of stimulating interest in 
the association, increasing its membership and 
accumulating information for publication in the 
bulletins. 

The pride of every member in the success of our 
association is undisputed, and full confidence is 
felt in the coéjperation which each one will give 
in carrying out the program outlined. 


A. E. F. FORESTRY WORK STATISTICS 


The 25,000 odd troops of the forestry division, 
American Expeditionary Forces, ‘‘swung a 
wicked axe’’ and operated over thirty sawmills 
at maximum capacity. Their work as shown by 
the following statistics, was remarkable, even 
when the difficult operating conditions are not 
considered. 

Up to Nov. 30, 1918, the lumber produced by 
these forestry troops was enough to build bar- 
racks for housing 3,100,000 men. These bar- 
racks, if 20 feet wide, placed end to end would 
extend for 600 miles. 

The standard gage railroad ties produced 
would be sufficient for a railroad line 1,090 miles 
long, or from the base port of St. Nazaire to 
Berlin, via Paris; the small ties for narrow 
gage track would be enough for double tracking 
a line parallel to 185 miles of trenches. 

The pickets, posts and poles would supply 
6-foot posts for a fence extending one-third of 
the way around the world. 

A gigantic flagpole, 435 miles high, would re- 
sult if all the piles were placed end to end. 

The fuel wood cut would have made a rick 
3 feet wide, 3 feet high and 600 miles in length. 

These statistics, prepared by an officer of the 
forestry division in Tours, France, can be con- 
sidered as thoroly reliable. The writer, at that 
time a draftsman at Tours, made a tracing 
covering these statistics. 
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Being about the first important governmental 
report to couple lumbering and forestry in an 
intimate, practical way, dealing with economics 
rather than silviculture and affording broad 
remedial principles rather than discussion of 
technical detail, the Forest Service report to 
the Senate on forest conditions is intensely in- 
teresting. It is doubly so because of the cir- 
cumstances under which it was instigated by 
Senator Capper (who virtually repudiated it 
later by introducing the Pinchot measure) and 
the general agitation of the subject. And more 
than all, perhaps, as an indication of the views 
and poise which Col. Greeley brings to his new 
position of great influence. 

Inheriting from his predecessor the leader- 
ship for a more vigorous forest policy, but one 
based on equity and codperation rather than 
compulsion, he could hardly have failed to re- 
alize the advantage of gaining lumbermen’s 
confidence by a helpful attitude and that many 
may magnify the smallest dereliction in this 
respect. On the other hand, he also inherited 
a serious immediate responsibility in the Cap- 
per resolution, and even if unperturbed by 
covert threat from the radicals that anything 
short of attack on lumbermen would brand the 
report as unreliable, could by no means risk 
even a suspicion that expediency led to any 
glossing of the facts or seeking of approbation. 
Nothing would more certainly invalidate his 
recommendations. 


Report Is Impartial and Dispassionate 


Whether the result of these considerations 
or only of single-track application to the job, 
the report is notably fearless, neither bidding 
for, nor likely to receive, much applause from 
partisans of any extreme side of the forestry 
controversy who may have been looking for a 
champion. It is above all impartial and dis- 
passionate. Whatever disagreements we may 
have with some of the arguments, we must 
admit a refreshing absence of prejudice. Evils 
are described like impersonal forces of nature 
or economics, never with censure suggesting re- 
taliation or penalty. The picture is evidently 
sincere. As a whole, tho we may criticise de- 
tajls, it is probably as nearly correct as any 
single agency could make it. 

After all problems have been given full 
weight, sometimes an exaggerated weight, leav- 
ing the public nothing to desire in the way of 
more impartial, thoro and pessimistic considera- 
tion of every danger near and remote, the only 
remedies found necessary, as crystallized in rec- 
ommendations to Congress, are the reverse of 
radical. They must be extremely disappointing 
to the Pinchot-Capper school of reformers. 


Service Pledged to Constructive Program 


After all, this is the point and object of the 
report. We are less concerned with debatable 
premises than with the immediate answer to 
the Capper questions and with the influence on 
future forest policy. It shows the Forest Serv- 
ice pledged to a moderate, construetive and 
workable program, recognizing the rights and 
responsibilities of all and proposing to the 
Government only a helpful participation rather 
than regulatory domination. The essence of 
recommendations to Congress is more liberal 
appropriation for fire prevention in codperation 
with States, especially to guard easily obtained 
natural reproduction, advocacy of more scien- 
tific taxation to further encourage private for- 
estry, extension of public forest holdings, and 
a survey of forest conditions to afford fuller 
information. Other matters are left to be 
worked out locally as conditions demand. 

The Senate resolution asked definite ques- 
tions as to the relation of current lumber prices 
to the industry’s depletion and control of forest 
resources. The report attempts the rather deli- 
eate task of replying with the truth that other 
cavses are chiefly responsible for present short- 


The “Capper Report” on Forestry and Lumberin¢ 





[By E. T. Allen, Portland, Ore.] 


age and prices while at the same time emphasiz- 
ing sufficiently that present tendencies, if uncor- 
rected by better assurance of forest perpetua- 
tion, do threaten future welfare. 


Secretary’s Synopsis Sometimes Misleading 


It is extremely difficult to keep this distinc- 
tion clear when reading the preliminary conclu- 
sions apart from the final recommendations. 
This is especially unfortunate in the trans- 
mittal synopsis of the secretary of agriculture to 
Congress, because neither Congress, press nor 
public is likely to go much deeper into the 
report than this official interpretation of its 
disclosures. Here arguments which for brev- 
ity’s sake lack the friendly lights of the com- 
plete report seem to be presented with a view 
to supporting the moderate legislation which 
the secretary urges, without realizing how they 
may perhaps be twisted to support also the 
extreme statements which find expression in the 
Pinchot-Capper bill and elsewhere. Thus taken 
out of the relieving context they seem the more 
wrong at times; disappointing at times in 
omitting some side of a many sided subject; 
positive at times of things concerning which 
accurate knowledge can hardly exist, and to 
omit points favorable to the industry which 
might have been included here as well as in the 
report. 


Sudden Demand Was Strongest Price Influence 


The suggestion that enlargement of operat- 
ing and selling units tends to balance de-con- 
centration of timber ownership is far fetched 
even with reference to the future. Certainly 
the present effect is toward competition and 
rivalry to serve the consumer. The argument 
that local depletion facilitates an auction mar- 
ket has a basis of fact, much as the furnaces of 
Pittsburgh tend to soften the entire Pennsyl- 
vania climate, but in practical effect, even had 
Pennsylvania’s forest land all been producing 
100 percent, the local demand would have kept 
it so well utilized without storage, and the ab- 
normal conditions of the auction market would 
have so applied there as elsewhere, that the re- 
cent situation would probably have been but 
little different. The leveling influence of re- 
gional competition breaks down, it is true, 
under a seller’s market, but so does individual 
local competition. While under a buyer’s mar- 
ket, with all regions but one eliminated, indi- 
vidual competition there. would operate as has 
regional competition under like markets in the 
past. The great essential factor in recent prices 
has been the fact that from 1917 to 1919 pro- 
duction was about 12,000,000,000 feet below 
normal and then the demand suddenly jumped to 
about 20 percent above normal with facilities 
for expansion lacking all along the line. Such 
a situation would probably overwhelm the best 
performance of a sustained yield region such 
as foresters idealize. 


Other Factors Need Greater Emphasis 


Similarly more might have been said about 
price tendencies of other commodities, where 
depletion is not a factor, and of the funda- 
mental test of stumpage prices, which obviously 
relate more closely to depletion than do lumber 
prices but have not signally advanced during 
the recent inflation, and of the evident fact that 
depletion, being a constant factor since lum- 
bering began, would have operated nearly as 
well in 1916, when lumber sold practically at 
cost, as it does in 1920. 


Finally, comparatively little emphasis is 
given to three factors of paramount weight in 
preventing monopolistic control—the ‘‘over- 
load’’ of private investment which will inexor- 
ably drive timber to the saw and to competi- 
tion, because otherwise the carrying charge will 
exceed the cost which can be passed to the con- 
sumer, the influence of substitutes in fixing this 
maximum level, and the tremendous latent power 


to govern prices already possessed by the public 
in its national forest holdings. 


Fair Presentation and Sound Conclusions 


On the other hand, the complete report does 
discuss most of these points. While its con- 
clusions are occasionally debatable, as a rule 
in such cases they are matters of opinion after 
both sides have been fairly presented. On the 
whole they are sound as well as fair. The 
theory of a lumber trust is definitely exploded. 
High prices are ascribed to conditions and not 
to concerted control. The full use of forest 
resources, export as well as domestic, is held 
desirable if accompanied by proper replacement. 
No public control of the industry is held neces- 
sary. Replacement is sought chiefly by means 
other than public control of private operations, 
with the latter necessary only under conditions 
to which there can be little honest objection and 
without any disposition to impose impracticable 
methods. 

It is perhaps unfortunate that the report is so 
long and diffuse, its very attempt to cover the 
subject fully making the material difficult to 
grasp by those who, rather than its competent 
technical students, will be the ones to act on 
its recommendations. 


Points to Need of Fuller Information 


It contains an astounding wealth of detail, 
figures and tables bearing upon timber stands, 
second growth, cut, distribution, costs and 
prices. No other authority exists which can 
criticise these in full, altho they will doubtless 
be checked from many sources. Whatever the 
result, the service will be of tremendous value 
to industry as well as public. An entirely new 
treatment of the entire subject is suggested 
and the necessity of accurate information is 
emphasized as never before. The field of asso- 
ciations and of Government agencies will be 
broadened to obtain it. An illustration is the 
dependence of this report upon the results of 
the revenue bureau questionnaire to establish 
the fact concerning timber concentration—which 
is that no such process is operating. 


Places No Blame; Encourages Reforestation 


On the whole, the argument of the report is 
for an indisputable need of forest replacement. 
It gives no support to the theory that lumber- 
mer are responsible for either destruction or 
control of forests in a way to merit public re- 
proof. On the contrary, public and lumbermen 
alike are exhorted to encourage more vigorous 
replacement, enhanced by better fire prevention, 
as the main solution of the problem that is 
needed and practicable. 

With this fundamental position, and with the 
moderate steps advocated, fair minded lumber- 
men can have no quarrel. The report should go 
far to bring sanity into the forestry movement 
and put the irresponsible radical element out 
of court. The industry should get construct- 
ively behind at least the first of the practical 
steps it proposes to Congress. Here is an oppor- 
tunity to get forestry into the forests and out 
of the realms of controversy and politics. 


ACTIVITY IN REFORESTATION 


Otp Town, ME., June 14.—Messrs. Sewall & 
Conners, of the James W. Sewall office, timber 
estimators and explorers, this city, have recently 
returned from an examination of about 20,000 
acres of timberlands in the mountains of North 
Carolina and Tennessee. B. C. Marsh, of the 
same office, who has charge of work on a large 
area in King’s County, Nova Scotia, reports 
that the woods there are getting abnormally dry 
for this season of the year, and that fire danger 
is imminent unless rains come. James W. 
Sewall is establishing a forest tree nursery at 
Old Town for pine and spruce. He says con- 
siderable interest in reforestation is being man- 


ifested. Lewis T. Calhoun of the Sewall office, 


has active charge of this department. 
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EMPLOYEES OF TAYLOR & CRATE (INC.) WITNESS PLANTING OF HONOR ELM BY WILLIAM F. BECKER 


Hardwood Concern Fittingly Recognizes 
Veteran Employee’s Half Century of Service 


BurFraLo, N. Y., June 14.—Not often in the 
present rapid progress of the lumber business 
is the opportunity presented to acknowledge 
with gratitude and by special ceremonies the 
completion of an employee’s fifty years’ con- 
tinuous service with one company. But this 
is what has just been done in the case of 
William F. Becker, who on June 2 rounded out 
a half century’s service with Taylor & Crate 
(Inc.), manufacturers and wholesalers of hard- 
wood lumber, of this city. President Horace F. 
Taylor felt that such faithfulness merited spe- 
cial recognition and on the day of the anniver- 
sary the company’s entire office and yard force, 
with their families, were called into the spacious 
offices on Elmwood Avenue and a reception 
tendered Mr. Becker. There were flowers in 
profusion and at the close of the ceremonies 
an elaborate dinner was served. 

The ceremonies consisted of the planting of 
an elm tree by Mr. Becker on a specially selected 
spot on the lawn surrounding the office and of 
the presentation of a substantial check to him 
by President Taylor, who said that the money 
meant little in return for the long term of 
faithful service rendered by Mr. Becker, who is 
now nearly 72 years old. 

In a fitting response Mr. Becker gave an out- 
line of his work and connection with the com- 


pany during the years he had been with it, say- 
ing that he began the day after he arrived in 
Buffalo, which was shortly after coming to this 
country from Essen, Germany, where he was 
born. In an advisory vein he urged his fellow 
employees to stick to their work and to be con- 
tented to stay in one place and not drift about 
for in the end that had proved, in his case at 
least, to be the best policy. This advice came 
with good grace from him for there are others 
among the Taylor & Crate employees who have 
been connected with the concern for thirty to 
forty years or more. 

After a number of interesting talks had been 
made during the course of the dinner it came to 
a close with the announcement that a prize 
contest would be held, in which all of the com- 
pany’s inspectors took part. The contest con- 
sisted of the identification of specimens of 
twenty-three different woods handled and sold 
at the company’s yard. Of these George W. 
Roth, the yard superintendent, identified twenty- 
one and Edward Kling and Lawrence W. Bet- 
tinger were tied with twenty for second prize. 

This concluded a day that undoubtedly will 
be remembered by all of Taylor & Crate’s force 
and will result in knitting together for greater 
codperation every department of this organi- 
zation which is certain to keep forging ahead 














VIEW OF TAYLOR & CRATE’S OFFICES WITH W. F. BECKER AND HORACE F. TAYLOR IN 
CENTER 


and retain a foremost place in Buffalo’s indus- 
tries, especially when the head of the concern 
manifests such interest in the welfare of his 
employees. 


THEORY AND PRACTICE IN REFORESTATION 


Actual work is now being done under a plan 
for planting 1,700 acres of forest in St. Law- 
rence County, New York, by the National Paper 
Products Co., of Carthage, N. Y. The point of 
chief interest is the fact that a beginning in 
reforesting for the purpose of growing pulp- 
wood for paper has actually been made. The 
discussion of theories and plans has been almost 
endless, but plantings have been few. This com 
pany will plant seventy-five acres this year. 

The demand for paper is large and is increas- 
ing, and measures to meet this demand have con- 
sisted largely in discussion of means to induce 
Canada to open its pulpwood forests to Ameri- 
ean mills. If such means could be found they 
would afford temporary relief only, because 
Canada’s pulpwood supplies are not limitless 
and would in time be exhausted by the drain 
upon them. Real relief must be sought in grow- 
ing more wood for paper, and that is becoming 
more clearly understood. The United States 
uses 6,200,000 tons of paper of all kinds yearly, 
the larger part of it for printing newspapers 
and books. Forty years ago three pounds of 
newsprint per capita were enough, but now the 
demand calls for thirty-five pounds for every 
person. As demand has increased, supply of raw 
material has diminished, until the demand is 
now so insistent that prices of newsprint have 
gone to figures at which linen paper could for- 
merly be bought. The publisher of a village 
newspaper recently printed his edition on brown 
wrapping paper because it was all he could get, 
and he printed across the head of his paper the 
line: ‘‘This paper cost 14% cents a pound, 
which is more than the price of the meat for- 
merly wrapped in it.’’ ; 

Incidents like this continually emphasize the 
urgent necessity of providing more trees for 
pulp. Let nature plant them if it will; but if 
nature’s method is too slow and uncertain, men 
must do this work in the way that the New York 
paper company has undertaken it. What one 
company may be able to do will be only a 
a drop in the bucket, but if hundreds of com- 
panies and thousands of individuals, supple- 
mented by municipalities, States, and the Fed- 
eral Government, all make beginnings in actual 
planting, the problem of future paper and lum- 
ber supply can be satisfactorily worked out, but 
it can not be worked out by merely discussing 
plans and expounding theories. The fact should 
be borne in mind also that all the land suitable 
for growing timber does not lie in remote north- 
ern regions but may be found in all parts of the 
country, from districts subject to frequent over- 
flow to rocky tracts and high mountains. 
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Representative Committee of American 


Industry Seeking Solution of Tax Problem > 


The situation presented by the enormous in- 
crease of taxation during and since the war 
led to the holding of a meeting of representa- 
tives of approximately one hundred National 
and State organizations of producers at Chi- 
cago in April, constituting a body of representa- 
tive business men, in the National Industrial 
Tax Conference. It was the purpose of this 
conference, if possible, to take the question of 
taxation out of politics and obtain its settle- 
ment along business lines. As a step in that 
direction, the conference chose a tax committee 
of sixteen, representing eleven major groups, 
into which the industries represented at the con- 
ference were divided. The following is the 
personnel of this committee and the organiza- 
tions they represent: 

F. R. Plumb, chairman, 
Manufacturers’ Association. 

A. Andrews, vice chairman, Associated Indus- 
tries of Massachusetts. 

W. Alexander, secretary, 
Conference Board. 

R. C. Allen, Lake Superior Iron Ore Associa- 


American Hardware 
National Industrial 


on. 
Paul Armitage, American Mining Congress. 
R. C. Butler, National Coal Association. 
Wilson Compton, 
turers’ Association. 
A. G. Duncan, American Cotton Manufacturers’ 
Association. 
J. A. Emery, National Association of Manufac- 
turers and National Industrial Council. 
. B. Heinemann, National Live Stock Ex- 
change. 
F. W. Lehmann, jr., 
finers’ Association. 
G. S. ng, Timber Owners, Western Forestry 
& Conservation Association. 
Albert Manning, The National Grange. 
% F rse, Utilities, president Delaware & 


National Lumber Manufac- 


Western Petroleum Re- 


Hudson Railroad Co. 
m H. H. Smith, Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Associa- 
on. 
F. A. Vogel, Tanners’ Council of the United 
States of America. 


P. H. Gadsden, American Gas Association. 

H. C. McKenzie, American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. 

Since its appointment the committee has been 
at work securing the views of experts on vari- 
ous phases of the tax situation, hearing the 
views of advocates of different forms of tax- 
ation, as well as undertaking investigations of 
its own into the revenue producing powers and 
the effects of such proposals. The magnitude 
of the work is such that the committee is un- 
likely to be able to present a comprehensive 
report before several months have elapsed. The 
committee realizes that any proposals for the 
elimination of taxes now imposed must be ac- 
companied by definite suggestions to meet the 
lessened revenue. Among the alternative meth- 
ods, the possibilities of which the committee is 
investigating are the following: 

(a) Sales tax, either turnover or turnover limited 
to commodities, or tax on retail sales of commodi- 
ties or tax on luxuries and less essentials; (b) 
Graduated tax on expenditures; (c) Excise taxes; 
(d) Import duties; (e) Increase of normal per- 
sonal income tax; (f) Increase of corporation in- 
come tax; (g) Tax on undistributed earnings of 
corporations ; (h) Increase in Federal inheritance 
tax. 

Until it has heard from all who desire to 
express their views for or against these pro- 
posals the committee is not prepared to express 
any opinion in regard to their merits or de- 
merits. Nor will it do so until it has made 
its own investigation thru its staff of experts 
as to the amount of revenue involved and the 
effects of any particular tax. 


However, the conference sees an opportunity 
to secure a considerable relief from some of the 
most vexatious provisions of the present law, 
before fundamental changes are made in the 
system of taxation, thru the passage by Con- 
gress of ten amendments already presented to 
it by the conference board. In order to get 
action, however, Congress must be aroused by 
an expression of business sentiment in consid- 
erable volume and with sufficient force. If any 
of these amendments appeal to a reader, he can 
help the program by expressing himself to his 
congressmen or senators. If he is disposed to 
shirk his duty in the premises he needs but 
to be reminded that those who wish grants from 


the Federal treasury are not backward in ex={ 


pressing their wishes. 

The following illustrations might show the 
force of two of these ten amendments, Section 
213 (d) ‘‘Gains from Sales or Dealings in 
Property,’’ and Section 202 (b) ‘‘Gain or Loss 
from Exchange of Property,’’ which restrain 


the productive development now badly needed, , 


holding up expansion or reorganization of busi- 
ness enterprises that would bring about in- 
creases and more efficient production. 


Hinders Industrial Expansion 


For example, if a manufacturer, recognizing 
the need of providing housing facilities for his 
employees, attempts to buy vacant ground to 
erect homes on, he is likely to encounter a situ- 
ation where the owner of the land has held it 
for a considerable period of years, during which 
it has largely increased in value. If the owner 
sells the ground, he will have to pay the Gov- 
ernment a tax during the present year as in- 
come during the present year on the entire in- 
crease of the value of that property. Of course, 
if he happens to have a considerable income his 
tax will be at such a high surtax rate as to pre- 
vent the sale. The amendment proposes that 
the gain shall be prorated over the number of 
years during which the property was held. 

An illustration of the effect of Section 202 
(b) would be the case of a man who formed a 
corporation twenty years ago with a capital 
stock of $200,000. In the intervening years 
he has not withdrawn a large part of the earn- 
ings, but has built up the real value of the cor- 
poration to $500,000 or $600,000; without, how- 
ever, increasing the capital stock. There have 
been no sales of stock sufficient to establish a 
market for it. Some of his younger associates 
desire to purchase the business, and as he is 
growing old, he is willing to accept $500,000 par 
value, 7 percent preferred stock in the new 
corporation that is to take over the new busi- 
ness, in exchange for the entire capital stock, 
par value $200,000. He can not do this, be- 
cause he would have to pay a tax at the high 
surtax rate on the difference between the par 
value of these two stocks, and to raise this 
money he would have to sell the new stock he 
received for which there is no market. 

Consequently, the sale can not be effected, tho 
if it were, the result would be a more efficient 
and energetic conduct of the business. It 1s 
possible that in framing the law Congress 
focused its attention so much upon the case 
of large business enterprises as to overlook the 
effect on the small business, which can not 
command a market for its securities, and was 
so eager to secure revenue from transactions 
made, that it did not realize that transactions 
that would increase the sources of revenue 
would be prevented; also that it did not know 
or overlook the fact that over 98 percent of 
the employers of the country employ fewer than 
250 men. 


Gains from Sales or Dealings in Property 


Some of the amendments approved by the 
committee, and their reasons therefore are.as 
follows: te 

Paragraph (a) of Section 213 includes in 
gross income all gains, profits, and income de- 
rived from sales and dealings in property. The 
realization in one year of gains from the sale 
of capital assets or long-time investments may 
result in taxes out of proportion to the tax that 
would be required if the gain were prorated 
over the entire period. The committee believes 
that as the proceeds of such sales are an accre- 
tion to capital assets, only the amount prorated 
to a given year should be subjected to- the 
rates prescribed by law for that year. 

Subdivision (b) of Section 202 provides that 
all gain or loss resulting from the exchange of 
property is to be determined by the comparison 
of the fair market value, if any, of the property 
received in exchange, with the cost, or if ac- 
quired before March 1, 1913, the fair market 





price or value on that date of the property re- 


“linquished; except that when in connection with 


the reorganization, merger, or consolidation of 
a corporation, a taxpayer received in place of 
stocks or securities owned by him new stocks or 
securities of no greater aggregate par or face 
value, the new stock or securities shall be 
treated as taking the place of the stock, securi- 
ties or property exchanged. 

The committee points out that there are other 
transactions in such cases in which no actual 
gain or loss is realized, and in such cases it is 
wrong to regard the transaction as involving 
a profit. In most cases the determination of 
gain or loss in dealings in capital assets should 
be limited to actual bona fide sales, because it 
is doubtful if any taxable income accrues with- 
in the meaning of the law, unless it is realized 
in cash or cash equivalent, and such a tax 
prevents desirable rearrangements of business 
that are essential to industrial expansion at the 
present time. In fact, such a tax decreases 
revenue by preventing transactions that would 
increase earning power and also actual realiza- 
tion of gains thru the subsequent sale of securi- 
ties received. 


The committee suggests that Section 202 be 
amended by striking out paragraph b, substitut- 
ing therefor the following new subdivision: 


(b) When property is exchanged for other prop- 
erty, no taxable profit shall be deemed to be real- 
ized in any of the following cases (in each of 
which the property received shall be treated as 
taking the place of the property exchanged) : 


1—When in connection with the reorganization, 
merger, or consolidation of a corporation a person 
received in place of stock or securities owned by 
him new stock or securities. 


2—When property is exchanged between corpo- 
rations affiliated within the meaning of Section 249. 


3—When the property received is not so readily 
convertible into cash as to be equivalent thereto. 


4—When the property received has, at the time 
of transfer, no readily ascertainable yalue in an 
established market. 


Remove Time Limit on Net Losses 


As an accounting period for the purpose of 
striking a balance of gain or loss is merely an 
approximation resting upon convenience and 
fiscal necessity there appears to be no valid 
reason for the limit of the force of this pro- 
vision to losses occurring in a taxable year end- 
ing prior to Jan. 1, 1920. The committee, there- 
fore, suggests that the time limit on net losses 
should be removed by striking out from subdi- 
vision (b) of Section 204, the following words: 
‘and ending prior to Jan. 1, 1920,” so that 
the section would read as follows: 


(b) If for any taxable year beginning on or 
after Jan. 1, 1918, it appears upon the production 
of evidence satisfactory to the commissioner that 
any taxpayer has sustained a net loss, the amount 
of such net loss shall, under regulations prescribed 
by the commissioner, with the approval of the 
secretary, be deducted from the net income of the 
taxpayer for the preceding taxable year; and the 
taxes imposed by this title and by Title III for 
such preceding taxable year shall be redetermined 
accordingly. Any amount found to be due to the 
taxpayer upon the basis of such redetermination 
shall be credited or refunded to the taxpayer in 
accordance with the provisions of Section 252. If 
such net loss is in excess of the net income for 
such preceding year, the amount of such excess 
shall under regulations prescribed by the com- 
missioner, with the approval of the secretary, be 
allowed as a deduction in computing the net in- 
come for the succeeding taxable year. 


No Retroactive Regulations and Decisions 


With respect to the retroactive features of 
the Treasury decisions, the committee quotes 
Secretary Houston’s recommendations made in 
his letter to Chairman Fordney as follows: 


As a desirable concomitant of the preceding sg- 
gestion, and for reasons stated in explaining that 
suggestion, I recommend the adoption of an amend- 
ment providing in substance that in case a regula- 
tion or Treasury decision made by the commissioner 
or the secretary, or by the commissioner with the 
approval of the secretary, is reversed by the subse- 
quent issue of a similar regulation or decision, and 
such reversal is not immediately caused by or based 
upon an opinion of the attorney general or a de- 
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cision of a court of competent jurisdiction, such 
new regulation or decision may be made effective 
from the date of approval. 


Again Secretary Houston is quoted on May 22 
as follows: 

The excess profits tax is not all evil. 
features. It is productive of revenue. It reaches 
some real profiteers. But it tends to promote 
wasie. It works unequally and capriciously. It 
depends upon mere accident of form of corporate 


It has good 





organization. It punishes conservative business 
and rewards and promotes stock watering. Many 
of the corporations charged with profiteering get 
off very lightly because they are so generously capi- 
talized and the tax is now confined to a part of 
business. It does not apply to all business con- 
cerns and therefore works unjustly. The substi- 
tution of a flat rate on undistributed profits would 
place incorporated and unincorporated concerns 
more nearly on the same basis. 


As lumbermen are realizing more clearly from 


day to day the effects of the existing system of 
Federal taxation upon the national welfare, 
and especially upon productive forces of the 
country, they will appreciate the importance 
of urging changes in the tax laws proposed by 
this conference, and they will look forward 
with considerable interest to the final report 
that will be submitted by this representative 
committee. 









Statistics of building permits issued during 
May, as well as figures covering contracts 
awarded, show a great decrease in building 
activity as compared with the preceding month. 
In plain words they mean that the expected 
boom in building has failed to materialize. One 
of the factors in bringing about this unfavor- 
able showing is the freight situation, which has 
made it impossible for dealers and builders to 
reckon on deliveries of materials with any de- 
gree of assurance. Other elements have played 
a large part, such as tightening money, labor 
disputes, and a very manifest disposition on the 
part of many prospective builders to wait and 
see if prices will not go still lower. 

The returns from 192 cities to the American 
Contractor show permits amounting to $128,- 
370,237 issued during May, against $199,155,- 
821 (from 200 cities) in April. 

The slump from April activity is most marked 
in the larger cities. A comparison of 178 cities 
for the two months show losses in 108 and 
gains in 70. 

A gain of only 20 percent is shown for May, 
1920, compared with the same month of 1919. 

Building contracts awarded during May in 
the territory east of the Missouri and north of 
the Ohio rivers, as reported by the F. W. Dodge 
Co., show a drop of 19 percent from the preced- 
ing month. Contracts awarded in the above 
territory during May amounted to $247,186,000 
as compared with over $300,000 in each of the 
months of April and March. 

Following is a detailed showing, by cities, 
of building permits issued in May, 1920, with 
percentages of gain or loss compared with the 
corresponding month of last year: 


-—-—May, 1920—-— 
Esti- Per 
No. of mated cent 
permits. cost. gain. 
Alabama— 
Birmingnnre o6..c-ccce 383 $ 291,273 28 
Arkansas— 
PAtthe RGGI s 6605 oe kee 199 770,960 345 
California— 
DOPOD dks ba ceckens 154 222,912 120 
CRO Pica da a giiin's wea 137 189,785  %24 
Long Beach....s.cccee 335 828,705 16 
Los Angeles........+.. 1,373 3,163,042 52 
CARMAN awit nevene cane 341 957,679 72 
i ee 179 505,272 319 
SACTAMIGHEG . .ccccccees 115 276,680 177 
AEE TINE vica.6 ss cee ces 167 306,839  *70 
San Francisco ........ 468 3,879,060 307 
BON. JOGO ss sadlesve cae 58 127,875 146 
BtOCKiOW cicccécwcneces 66 278,037 58 
Colorado— 
DOUVOR occ 56no yes eaees 398 678,950 *26 
PUGUIO Gs cseeuakuc nce 72 205,812 124 
Connecticut— 
BFIGSGNOPE oy siscecesse 161 435,718  *26 
Wew Eilean: «occ cosas 134 297,899 122 
New PIQUGH ..icccccces 171 279,944 #51 
Delaware— 
Wintel. ciccsceccce 143 482,901 235 
District of Columbia— 
Washington: 2.4. 6.s600 734 1,595,695 %3 
Florida— 
Jacksonville .......... 38 412,186 132 
Pe NSACOIA ..ccceccceee 96 26,694 *19 
POMDE ccsaiexceuccenes 102 592,520 591 
Georgia— 
RUBIES acineeicvccrnsas 241. 1,210,892 3 
AUSUBA ..cccccccccces 142 252,363 24 
SAVENHEE oi icecncvcuse 72 305. 800 276 
Idaho— 
OIG 5 tudamumacenkdedse 68 90,314 96 
IWinois— 
Aurora ... 23 200,829 561 
Chicago ... 296 5,659,400 *21 
Decatur ..... 78 184,700 *75 
East St. Louis 39,936 *43 
Rockford «a 194 325,990 me 
PCOPIR 0c oo. 87,845 *37 
Quincey ... 30,000 100 
Ro ckford 194 325,000 





Springfield | 87,435 *17 





-—-—May, 1920—--, 











Esti- Per 
No. of mated cent 
permits. cost. gain. 
Indiana— 
DEE dvecnatescveaes 6,000 *60 
VOrt WaYNC. cc cccccecs 115 404,565 48 
Po een 3 160,175 *28 
Indianapolis .......... 790 1,403,237 21 
pO Ra 47 500 8 *35 
pe eee 395 570,571 *49 
TOETO HAULS cccccccies 84 110,464 105 
lowa— 
Cedar Rapids.......... 126 441,000 200 
Des, Moines .. 106 322,733 32 
Dubuque 48 183,235 82 
Mason City 93 63,130 *10 
Sioux City ... 173 228,230 *48 
Kansas— 
p> ee 42 67,360 *37 
RE Kecccachegeceus 56 583,960 540 
Wiehite ..cccce. er 187 241,795 *12 
Kentucky— 
COWIE ocaccdicceccs 43 45,600 *28 
PMO ccccdicudcace 100 223,017 52 
EGUIS UME sn ccsccccccce 261 353,650 *12 
Louisiana— 
New Orleans ......... 122 2,205,224 238 
Maine— 
PURGMEEN aidaedietidenuen 89 130,775 149 
Maryland— 
IE scccesacmaws 596 2,050,573 *23 
Massachusetts— 
Beverly 3 28 25,200 96 
Boston , 670 1,331,598  *38 
Brockton .. 119 187,725 70 
Cambridge 114 412,389 47 
Chelsea 26 29,550 7 
Chicopee 42 86,100 *30 
Fall River . 78 257,575 92 
Fitchburg . 42 519,435 890 
Haverhill .. 51 61,775 *76 
Holyoke 65 264,415 339 
Lawrence 51 175,486 104 
Lowell 113 265,465 
Lynn 101 95,710 49 
Medford 34 94,400 *16 
New Bedford . 76 913,835 154 
North Adams . 17 40,150 293 
QUINCEY occ ‘ 82 175,959 59 
Salem ...... - 77 42,386 10 
Sprinefiela a - 221 1,025,305 97 
WAIHEM ccc ccceccsccs 30 96,275 105 
WOFCEED 2 cc cccccccce 273 427,990 *25 
Michigan— 
Battle SIOGNE cdacanues 107 142,285 66 
BRNOEE ccdeencncdcackee 2,296 5,739,815 %15 
a eee e+. 694 1,831,813 59 
Grand Rapids ....... - 293 564,122 71 
p= eer 102 132,264 *%39 
pe 169 218,540 %48 
CO rere arenes 370 417, 861 *17 
Minnesota— 
BREIL, eax sceawewes cco | =28 287,870 36 
Minneapolis .......... 935 1,910,390 39 
ee WOE ascccccceccce 290 1,591,220 re 
Mississippi— 
WO das cceecauaes 55 60,000 33 
Missouri— 


s 
Kansas City .. 414 1,082,755 22 





St. Joseph .... we 57 159,020 104 
ey RAE eccavcecanece 816 2,111,320 72 
Montana— 
PM esus avenue ccanes 52 26,200 *62 
Nebraska— 
BMGEEEE dornnatndacvawas 57 104,833 *%52 
CUE ec keCedaesvcacans 195 1,948,040 86 
New Hampshire— 
Manchester ....cccccs 110 122,915 9 
New Jersey— 
Alantic City ..icccccse 128 511,772 677 
pO eee 37 100,585 %*13 
Oo ee 91 116,365 *72 
TeSt OPERGS .cccccee 92 445,840 *27 
ee 71 802,219 293 
OO ee ose 25 1,177,600 667 
aenmee CHP sicccccves 100 401,595 *1 
FOGG 6 cdccdicccncees 336 1,165,302 *12 
GHOROD cawis ccxccduces 50 261,285 641 
DEE Naviaccededoewne 57 205,250 *1 
Paterson ...ccccccccce 170 351,258 ad | 
PE 6 dccecenceuee 26 177,998 a 
co. err o> 1385 878,294 214 
New Mexico— 
Albuquerque ...... os 37 52,882 136 
New York— 
a. ditaudvevas tees 225 517,550 226 
err 30 176,300 278 
Ce esion covaexenes 307 247,580 88 
Beale «6 .ccccccccccece 612 2,110,000 102 
Mt. Vernon .....cccece 38 154,662 *71 


MAY BUILDING PERMITS SLUMP SHARPLY 


o-—May, i 









Esti- 
No. of mated 
permits. cost. 
OO MRIE 660 ccccccese 9 > 
New York City: 
BOSO BUGS .ecccscc 488 1,517,843 
Boro Richmond..... 276 581,709 
Boro Brooklyn ..... 1,062 8,923,620 
Boro Manhattan.... 555 9,279,401 
Boro Queens ........ 878 4,307,061 
Niagara Falls ........ 134 452,504 
OEE dicncdecudads 418 1,189,789 
Schenectady .......... 99 145,765 
SP i ctececccdeds 206 1,621,540 
EM eddeadscscatwaueas 46 31,480 
UM ecsauvesceeccacads 132 128,782 
WOON Nececceesccuas 81 587, 700 
North Carolina— 
Wilmington ........... 15 140,000 
North Dakota— 
WE cere handdeeduea 54 386,000 
Grant ON ade ciicnde 11 49,775 
Ohio— 
Gi adsadeccsawasus 255 361,275 
COND Se eccscaeccs 1,346 1,371,510 
|) a 1,254 4,300,450 
CIN = dcacaccuecas 328 23, 
DP snecescceadta ‘cea. “aa 546,245 
RE Stcweceaccnede 57 185,097 
PN i aiwanweweawes 42 556,525 
Sandusky ........c2ee- 54 53,615 
Pe ere 58 46,835 
Youngstown ........+. 169 272,735 
SOME Cis cecwacecs 39 52) 465 
Oklahoma— 
Oklahoma City ....... 130 265,319 
;, peer “aa 731,175 
Oregon— 
WORM Caciessiwawaaws 830 834,035 
Pennsylvania— 
yi. Seer ere 68 163,875 
Altoona ..... a > 105,283 
Bethlehem ‘ 37 104,900 
Easton 40 51,665 
eer 148 701,573 
Johnstown . 67 792,000 
Lancaster .. 43 67,555 
McKeesport . 29 80,050 
Philadelphia 1,236 4,119,810 
Pittsburgh .. 514 1,664,813 
Reading ... 93 301,375 
Scranton .. 66 564,434 
Wilkes-Barre - ‘i 66 194,443 
MOEN Seaddacdcdacccedc 26 12,416 
Rhode Island— 
Central Falls ......... 13 19,880 
South Carolina— 
Charleston ..cccccccce 35 223,645 
South Dakota— 
GEOG POMS cdccccccece 41 87,895 
Tennessee— 
Chattanooga ...... wre 2 99,238 
PRMGRUEMD dcccecacdectc 114 167,056 
Memphis ........ in Cae 687,618 
TEED ai dacccacadede 356 161,615 
Texas— 
MEN icndeecécceonne 12 43,110 
BM: neteadaecenceeue 210 969,255 
, | |e 102 302,555 
PORE WEG cccccccces 241 1,085,748 
Oe ee 291 51, 
Be re 365 618,866 
"en 
Wekewseannanaens 36 68,400 
seit” Lake CEP ci iccdcue 71 144,500 
Vermont— 
Burlington ...ccccccce 22 48,200 
Virginia— 
WIGIEEY ccdcncpiccoses 92 391,400 
Richmond ...cccccccce 160 1,035,112 
FROGMGEG écccdivdccccss 92 186,395 
Washington— 
1. | rrr 123 42,123 
WOMENEE Kécdecccacccces 923 1,809,160 
BOOMAMG 6c cccccccccece 167 555,120 
ROOMY 6 ce csccscscees 246 316,558 
West Virginia— 
CHL adiaaadcace 46 58,000 
Huntington ........... 89 319,455 
WORGGEEEEE sc cccccccccces 75 32, 
Wisconsin— 
PE a cncdedSiwewes 65 78,315 
MEFWAGECE 2 ccccccccce 583 1,184,663 
CI bodk calcenwanee 60 107,936 
GGGGER cs ccsccccccs 129 48,978 
Wyoming— 
Cheyenne eadeecedeuce 22 225,200 
TORRE svcccccceces eee+239,503 $128,370,237 
*Loss. 


+St. Paul not included in totals. 








Per 
cent 
gain. 
*17 


*35 
557 
20 
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Some High Lights on Lumbering Operations 
in the Georgia-Florida 


BRIDGEND, FLA.—Three men who know their 
Broadway like Moses knew his bullrushes, are 
here ensconced in a palatial houseboat tied up 
at a wharf on a river near the heart of a 
cypress swamp. They are E. L. Hunter, Martin 
J. E. Hoban and P. J. Feitner, president, vice- 
president and treasurer respectively of the 
Osceola Cypress Co. They have been at Bridg- 
end nearly two years now, fighting all the 
things that try to keep a group of men ‘rom 
building a sawmill and then running it; but 
they have won out and the result is one of the 
best constructed cypress mills in Florida, which 
promises before long to pay back some of the 
coin it has sucked so eagerly into its greedy 
maw. This last figure of speech will be appre- 
ciated by any reader who has been building saw- 
mills during or since the war. 


Bringing Luxury to the Wilderness 


But to get back to the houseboat. Messrs. 
Hunter, Hoban and Feitner took luxury with 
them when they went into the wilderness and 
sojourned there. A little over two years ago 
they bought the boat from F. H. Wilson, of the 
Wilson Cypress Co., Palatka, who by the way 
is secretary of the Osceola Cypress Co., and 
they either pushed or pulled it up the St. John’s 
River to the then barren site designed for 
their new sawmill. With big staterooms 
equipped with private baths, luxurious dining 
and lounging cabin, a screened-in upper deck 
where games may be indulged in for the enter- 
tainment of quondam guests, and a_ perfect 
jewel of a cook, what boots it if said sawmill 
rises slowly and rains wash away all but traces 
of laboring men’s handiwork? 

This is not the first experience of saw- 
milling for the above triumvirate. Back in 
1910 the New York wholesale lumber firm of 


Hoban-Hunter-Feitner bought the old Tilgh- 


man Cypress Co., of Lukens, Fla., which was 
cut out in 1919. A good many years before 
cutting out at Lukens, Hoban-Hunter-Feitner 
organized the Osceola Cypress Co. and began 
to buy cypress stumpage. That was in 1914 
and today the manufacturing company owns 
stumpage from Lake Jessup in Osceola County 
to Lake Okeechobee, which is one hundred and 
eleven miles south on the main line of the 
Florida East Coast Railroad. 


Uses Oil for Logging Operations 


They have built on beautiful St. John’s River 
near Geneva, about twenty-five miles east of 
Sanford, a single band and Wickes Bros. gang 
equipment that will run them for the next 
generation. The mill is built big and strong, 
with every labor-saving device possible. Oil 
burning equipment is being installed on the 
skidders and the company’s locomotives also 
burn oil. In fact, this is one of the very few 
lumber operations in the entire South using oil 
for fuel thruout its logging operations. Two 
Ross carriers are employed on the yards, one 
handling green lumber from the saw and the 
other for use about the planer and in loading 
out. 


She Knows How to Sell Lumber 


Tho all the officers of the Hoban-Hunter- 
Feitner Co., of 1105 Metropolitan Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., are on the job at Bridgend 
and have been there for some time, the volume 
of business done by the New York office has 
not lessened in their absence, for this office is 
presided over by one of the rare geniuses in 
the lumber industry, a woman. She is Miss M. 
Stockel and she knows how to sell lumber. 

The Osceola Cypress Co.’s officers hope to 
have changed the name of their post office from 
Bridgend to Osceola. Strange to relate, tho 


Osceola was a famous Indian chief in these 
parts centuries ago, and tho this county is 
named in his honor, the State has no town by 
that name and the Government has resisted all 
efforts so far to name a town in Osceola’s 
honor. 


COMPANY AIDS ANTI-MALARIA FIGHT 

Perry, FuaA—The generosity and public 
spirit of the Burton-Swartz Cypress Co. of 
Florida, whose extensive and well equipped 
plant is situated here, is again evidenced by a 
donation of ten thousand dollars to the anti- 
malarial project which is being executed under 
the direction of the State board of health. This 
project, which is said to be the largest of the 
kind ever undertaken in the South, will entail 
an expenditure of $30,000, one-half of which 
was subseribed by the citizens of Perry. The 
Burton-Swartz company’s gift is believed to be 
the largest single donation ever made toward a 
project of this kind by any Florida concern. 
Speaking of this splendid gift, George W. 
Simons, chief of the sanitary engineering de- 
partment of the State board of health, said 
that it showed not only a very generous spirit 
and a deep interest in the welfare of the com- 
munity, but also evidenced farsightedness from 
a business standpoint, because a healthy com- 
munity means healthy and efficient employees. 

The antimalarial project, which aims at the 
extermination of disease communicating mos- 
quitoes, contemplates the digging of five and 
three-quarters miles of ditches, varying from 
three to eight feet in width at the bottom, with 
a number of smaller tributary ditches. Work 
on these ditches is to be begun at once. It is 
expected that about five months will be required 
for completion of the project. Sink holes im- 
possible to drain will be stocked with gambusia, 
a small fish which devours the mosquito larvae. 
Other stagnant water holes will be covered with 
oil. Individual premises are to be cleaned up 
and screened wherever necessary. 

By the adoption of the above and other pre- 
ventive measures it is expected that malaria will 
be practically eliminated from this section, to 
the great benefit of all business interests and of 
all residents. 


HELPS CITY OBTAIN HOTEL 

DorHan, ALA.—While W. C. Sherman, vice 
president and general manager of the American 
Lumber Co., who was recently elected president 
of the Georgia-Florida Saw Mill Association, 
conducts his big lumbering operations in 
Florida with headquarters at Millville, his home 
is in Dothan and he is active in every move- 
ment that tends towards the upbuilding of his 
home ‘town. Dothan is a rapidly growing city 
and as the center of a fertile business territory 
is visited by large numbers of traveling sales- 
men and long has felt the need of an uptodate 
hotel. 

Realizing that the lack of modern hotel 
facilities was retarding the progress of his 
home city, recently Mr. Sherman called into 
conference a number of the leading business 
men and proposed to them that if they would 
subscribe $100,000 to a hotel building fund he 
would personally subscribe $25,000 and would 
arrange to finance for the company $125,000 
additional, creating a fund of $250,000 for a 
hotel building and equipment commensurate 
with the size and importance of Dothan. His 
proposition was enthusiastically accepted and 
within a short time the funds had been sub- 
seribed. 

Believing that the name of the hotel should 
be indicative of the territory Mr. Sherman sug- 
gested the name Florala, an abbreviation of 
the names of the two States, Florida and Ala- 
bama. Appreciating the splendid work he has 
done for the city and believing that this hotel 


should stand as an enduring monument to his . 


progressiveness and liberality, the business men 
of the community unanimously rejected this 
suggestion and declared the new hotel should 
carry the name, Hotel Sherman. . 

Plans for the modern hotel building will be 
completed as rapidly as possible and it is hoped 
that only a short time will elapse until the Hotel 
Sherman is ready to throw open its doors and 
welcome the traveling public. 

In addition to this big lumber operations Mr. 








Sawmill Territory 


Sherman is closely connected with other rail- 
road and industrial concerns in this territory 
and is looked upon as one of the industrial 
leaders of the South. 


BUILDS HOMES FOR OFFICE EMPLOYEES 


SAVANNAH, Ga.—Like practically all of the 
rapidly growing cities of the South, Savannah 
for some time has been suffering from the 
effects of an acute housing shortage. While a 
great deal of building has been done during the 
last year the housing needs have not yet been 
eared for and there is a scramble for every 
house as soon as it becomes available. One of 
the most important enterprises in Savannah is 
the Savannah River Lumber Co., which has 
headquarters in this city and operates a number 
of mills and turpentine plants in this territory. 
Realizing that home owning makes for a con- 
tented citizenship this company recently has set 
aside a fund of $75,000 to be used in building 
homes for a number of its office employees. It 
is planned to erect fifteen homes of various 
sizes and designs, all to be modern in every 
respect and to be sold on liberal terms to office 
employees of the company. ; 

I. H. Fetty, general manager of the Savan- 
nah River Lumber Co., who is considered one 
of the most efficient and popular lumbermen in 
the South, is surrounding himself with an 
efficient and high class office personnel and it 
was at his suggestion and thru his efforts that 
this arrangement was made for building homes 
for the general office employees, and it is 
probable that further funds will be appre- 
priated from time to time to build houses for 
sale to other employees of the company. 


BUYERS SHOULD LOOK AHEAD 


TuscaLoosa, ALA.—When asked by a 
representative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for his views on the lumber trade, present and 
prospective, H. B. Wood, president of the Deal 
Saw Mills Co. (Inc.), today said that there is 
no good reason why lumber prices should de- 
cline any further than they have. He believes, 
in fact, that the majority of the retail lumber 
dealers throuout the country have substantial 
stocks of lumber in their yards that were 
bought at high prices and that they do not wish 
to see a further decline; and he believes that a 
stablized market at this time would redound to 
the benefit of manufacturers, wholesalers and 
retailers alike. In this connection he referred 
to a letter he had just sent out to the customers 
of the Deal Saw Mills Co. in which he discussed 
the situation as follows: 


We have never felt disposed to try to tell the re- 
tailer how to run his business. In the first place, 
we think he knows more about it than we do and 
in the second place we recognize our inability to 
foretell with absolute accuracy what the market 
is going to do. We do, however, desire to submit 
a few statements, which are recognized by every- 
one as being facts, hoping that their consideration 
may be of benefit to our friends and customers. 

First: The Interstate Commerce Commission is 
going to authorize the railroads to advance their 
freight rates. How much the advance will amouni 
to and when it will become effective is as yet un 
known, but it is being freely predicted by men who 
have studied the subject closely that the advanc: 
will probably amount to as much as 25 to 30 per- 
cent, and will become effective at a very early 
date. All sales made by the Deal Saw Mills Com- 
pany (Inc.) and to be made, are on the basis of 
the rate in effect at date of sale, the buyer t 
stand any increase in freight, which may becom: 
effective between date of sale and date of ship 
ment. We think this custom is being followed by 
practically every lumber shipper. 

Second: That we are now entering into wha‘ 
will prove to be one of the most severe car short- 
ages ever known seems to be a foregone conclusion. 
Certain ‘it is that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has ordered all southern lines to send a’ 
box car equipment in their possession west for 
the grain crop, irrespective of the needs of the 
industries located on their respective lines. Most 
southern railroads are already suffering severely 
for lack of equipment, and the situation is daily 
growing worse. In the light of history it is a4 
reasonable conclusion that lumbermen will suffer 
worse than anyone. 

Third: The cost of manufacturing southern 


pine lumber is higher today than it has ever been 
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‘before in the bo gy bd the business. While prices 
have been sagging “ the last few weeks, costs 
have steadily aon ollowing the trend of the 
last two or three years so that at the present 
writing the margin between average cost of pro- 
duction and average selling price is very narrow. 
In fact, in many instances, it has reached the 


vanishing point. 

Fourth: That there is a tremendous shortage 
of —- facilities = every kind and description 
all over the country is a fact known ard admitted 
by everyone no matter whether he is engaged in 
the lumber business or not. It is furthermore a 
well known economic fact that no industry can 


long continue ‘to function without a reasonable 
return upon its investment. 


You are the best judge as to whether or not now 
is a favorable time for you to buy lumber, but we 


do beliéve that it may be well worth your while 
seriously to consider the above facts. 





Lumbermen Discuss Proposed Freight Increases; 


Map Shows Percentage Advances Asked by Roads 


The accompanying map shows the division of 
the United States into three parts, known as 
classification territories, the Western, Southern, 
and Official. The division is made by railroads 
for traffic purposes, and the three parts are very 
unequal in size. The Western is much larger 
than the two others combined and includes all 
territory west of the Mississippi River and in 
addition, northern Illinois, all of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, and the northern peninsula of Mich- 
igan. 

Southern classification territory includes all 
east of the Mississippi River below the mouth 
of the Ohio. The boundary line follows up the 
Ohio to the West Virginia-Kentucky line and 
follows that line to its intersection with the 
Virginia line. From that point it runs to Nor- 
folk, Va. 

Official classification territory includes the 
remainder of the United States not embraced 
in the Western and Southern. 

The map exhibits, in a general way only, the 
four timbered sections of the United States 
which are prominent in rate-making schedules. 
These are, Pacific coast woods; northern pine; 
hemlock and northern hardwoods; and southern 
pine and hardwoods. 

The principal Pacific coast woods are fir, red- 
wood, pine, and cedar. For purposes of classifi- 


cation, Idaho pine goes with Pacific coast woods, - 


tho it grows several hundred miles inland. 


Northern pine, which means northern white 
pine and Norway pine, is lumbered largely in 
Minnesota but it is cut in considerable quan- 
tities in territory farther east. 


Hemlock and northern hardwoods are lum- 
bered to a large extent in Wisconsin and Mich- 
igan, but these species occur in all States east- 
ward from Michigan to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Southern hardwoods and southern pine consti- 
tute an important source of lumber in most 
parts of the Southern classification territory 
and overlap in Western classification territory in 
Louisiana, Texas, Arkansas, and Missouri. 
Cypress, which by many is considered in a class 
different from hardwoods or pine, occurs in the 
southern territory, principally but not exclu- 
sively near tidewater. 


The proposed changes in rates affect all of 
the woods of the four groups named. The map 
is intended to show generally what the increase 
in rates will be, according to the proposal put 
forward by the railroads. The arrows point 
directions which shipments from the different 
regions may be expected to take, and the figures 
associated with the arrows state the proposed 
percentages of increase above present rates. 
For instance, shipments from the Pacific coast 
to territory west of the Indiana-Illinois line are 
to be advanced 24 percent, but from the same 
region into territory east of the Indiana-Illinois 
line, the rate is stated at 2544 percent increase. 

The proposed rate changes apply, but with 
modifications, to shipments partly by rail and 
partly by water, and also to shipments to Mex- 
ico and Canada, but it is not practicable to rep- 
resent these changes on a map as small as the 
one here shown. 

The proposal is that Pacific coast woods take 
24 percent increase to territory west of the 
Illinois-Indiana line, and 2544 percent east of 


that line; southern pine and hardwoods to 
points north and west, 31 percent; northern 
hardwood and hemlock to all points west of 
Illinois-Indiana line, 24 percent, east of that 
line 30 percent, Pacific coast, 25144 percent; 
northern pine to points west of Illinois-Indiana 
line, 24 percent, east, 30 percent. | 


LUMBERMEN BEFORE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 14.—Shippers’ rep- 
resentatives who are attending the advanced 
rate hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission were decidedly indignant over the 
stand taken by witnesses placed on the stand 
by the National Industrial Traffic League. The 
league not only endorsed everything the rail- 
road witnesses have said, but took the position 
that the carriers have not asked enough. 


Members of the commission as well as attor- 
neys and traffic experts of the various shippers’ 
organizations took the league men to task 
promptly. J. N. Teal, who appeared for the 
west Coast lumbermen, said: 

**You say you speak for 500,000 shippers. 
I wish to say you do not speak for shippers of 
the Pacific Northwest. Lumber produces about 
12 percent of the traffic carried by the roads, 
and I know you do not speak for the lumber 
shippers of the country.’ 

This same line of attack was launched against 
the league by other representatives of ship- 
pers’ organizations, and their position before 
the commission was made most uncomfortable. 

(Concluded on page 97) 
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N. V. WRIGHT, ARKADELPHIA, 
Retiring President 


LitTLE Rock, Ark., June 11.—The sixteenth 
annual convention of the Arkansas Association 
of Lumber Dealers was a record breaker in 
many ways, notably in attendance, which ex- 
ceeded the expectations of its officers. The 
visitors included not only the retailers of 
Arkansas but mill representatives from Louis- 
iana, Texas, Missouri, Tennessee, Illinois and 
other States. President N. V. Wright, of 
Arkadelphia, in his opening address traced the 
history of the lumber industry subsequent to the 
war period. Taking up present problems, he 
said: 

The insistent demand for a lowering of the 
present peak of prices coupled with the even more 
insistent demand of labor for increased wages and 
shorter hours add to the difficulties of the present, 
and the lumber industry as a whole is now face to 
face with the most critical period in its history. 
The present time calls for the most serious con- 
sideration of the problems we face, the wisest ad- 
vice possible and the utmost in codperation among 
the retail dealers of building materials. 

In the industrial field, sound business of a pro- 
ductive nature should be fostered and protected 
by ample credits. Speculation should be dis- 
couraged and wherever possible the upbuilding of 
industries, agriculture and transportation should 
be encouraged and placed on a sound and secure 
basis to the end that such lines of endeavor may 
proceed with the least amount of uncertainty and 
disturbance. 

The president told of the excellent district 
meetings that have been held at Little Rock, 
Brinkley and Helena. He reported the most cor- 
dial feeling among the wholesalers, manufactur- 
ers and retailers. He particularly complimented 
Secretary J. B. Webster, of Little Rock, for 
his untiring efforts and devotion. 

The high cost of lumber serving as an excuse 
for the delay in, or abandonment of, building 
projects, the president urged the greater need 


of the study of salesmanship and complimented 
the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service Associa- 
tion for its assistance in that regard. He urged 
the dealers to advertise and added, ‘‘ Don’t for- 
get, however, that it is more necessary to live 
up to what you advertise than it is to do the 
advertising.” 
The Secretary’s Report 


Secretary J. B. Webster, of Little Rock, in 
his report said the year just ended had been 
the most successful and most satisfactory in the 
history of the association. Speaking of national 
affairs, he said: 


High prices and high wages have contended for 
first honors in the never ending struggle for 
supremacy and the plentifulness of money has in- 
duced an orgy of extravagance and wild specula- 
tion such as has never before been known. The 
great demand for and the shortage of labor, with 
its unprecedented remuneration for services, along 
with other general causes, have brought about a 
widespread feeling of unrest and discontent. Busi- 
ness men have been called upon to exercise the 
greatest vigilance, diligence and sound judgment, 
and thanks to their ready response to the call, 


prosperity and good times have prevailed. 


The secretary commended the work of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association and 
urged the members to make use of its traffic de- 
partment and its new legal department, and also 
commended the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Serv- 
ice Association, and in closing had this word 
for the future: 

We believe the outlook for the future of our 
members and the association is good. While condi- 
tions have been somewhat disturbed of late and 
it is possible that we may experience a slackened 
business during the next few months, on account 
of the disturbances usually attendant upon a presi- 
dential election, a perceptible tightening of credits 
and the lack of transportation facilities, yet we 
believe we may expect to enjoy reasonable pros- 
perity during the ensuing year. And our sugges- 
tion to the members is that they proceed in as 
nearly a normal way as is possible, being given 
neither to too optimistic a view nor being doubtful 
of the business future. 


Treasurer Reports; Committees Appointed 


After J. R. Grobmyer, of Forrest City, had 
presented his report showing receipts during the 
year of $3,512.93 and a present balance of 
$500.82, and J. N. Coppock, of Hot Springs, had 
invited the association to hold its next annual 
meeting in that city, the president appointed 
the following committees: 

Nominations—C. N. Houck, Marianna; L. * 


Hawkins, Harrisburg; M. T. Dyke, Fort Smith ; 
K. Wellborn, Marvell; J. N. Coppock, Hot Springs. 


Audit—BE. R. Boll, Hot Springs; Dean Morley, 
McGehee; C. T. Wright, Brinkley. 


Resolutions—J. W. Trieschman, Paragould ; John 
Grobmyer, Forrest City; E. L. Perry, Camden. 


Membership—W. C. Chamberlin, Little Rock; 
— Dyke, Fort Smith; Samuel Grims, Para- 
gould, 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON 


After luncheon, as the guests of the A. J. Nei- 
meyer Lumber Co. and Superior Builders’ Sup- 
ply Co., of Little Rock, the convention re- 


Arkansas Retailers’ Annual Meeting 


assembled for the afternoon session. It was 
opened with a stirring address by J. R. Moore- 
head, of Kansas City, Mo., secretary of the 
Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, who 
discussed pertinent problems of the retail trade. 

H. K. Wellborn, of Marvell, discussed dis- 
trict meetings—how to organize and conduct 
them so as to be most beneficial to the members. 
E. P. MeNeill, of Memphis, Tenn., also dis- 
cussed the subject. 


Urges Closer Codperation with Millmen 


C. N. Houck, of Marianna, read a paper on 
trade ethics—how best to foster the pleasant 
relations between manufacturers and retailers. 
After urging the advantage of being on friendly 
terms with the millmen, he expressed the beliet 
that the manufacturer was equally anxious to 
have the good will and friendly feeling of the 
dealer. A very large percentage of all busi- 
ness of today is done on friendship.” He urged 
the dealers to be fair with the manufacturers 
and said: ‘‘If you are taking discount, make 
the settlement in accordance with the terms. It 
will not set very well with the manufacturer to 
receive your remittance and find that instead 
of taking 2 percent in ten days you have allowed 
the time to run to twenty days and have then 
taken the discount. All settlements should be 
prompt.’’ 

The speaker urged the forgiving spirit for 
those manufacturers who shipped a little stock 
not quite up to grade or a little short;. he be- 
lieved the manufacturers were doing the best 
they could. He urged closer codrdination with 
the salesman, thereby creating a closer relation- 
ship with the concern he represents. 


W. C. Chamberlin, of Little Rock, read a 
paper entitled: ‘‘Paint Up—Clean Up—How 
to Make the Campaign Permanent.’’ [This 
paper in full appears elsewhere in this issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. | 


After some discussion by 8. W. Forline, the 
convention adjourned for the day. 

Thursday evening was devoted to the banquet 
which hit a high mark in affairs of that nature 


FRIDAY MORNING 


The Friday morning session was in the 
hands of the Southern Pine Salesmen’s Service 
Association, L. H. Derby, of Warren, presiding. 
In his opening remarks, Mr. Derby said three 
elements entered into the present lumber situa- 
tion—the labor problem, lack of supply, which 
means stocks, and the car supply. The speaker 
said that during the latter part of the war and 
for a year thereafter, statistics show that labor 
was between 50 and 65 percent efficient and 
there was an increase in wages in the woods of 
47 to 147 percent, and an increase in wages at 
the plants of 35 to'125 percent in 1920 over 
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raws Record Breaking Attendance 


1918. Today the sawmill hand has increased his 
efliciency to the point where he is about 75 
percent normally efficient. 

Referring to the car situation, the speaker 
said that the administration left the rolling 
stock about 25 percent less efficient than when it 
took the roads over. Cars in bad order in- 
creased from 5 percent of equipment to 6.6 
percent. To relieve the present car situation 
Mr. Derby urged loading of cars to capacity 
and unloading at destination without an hour’s 
avoidable delay. 

Earl Dionne, of New Orleans, La., of the 
Southern Pine Association, described the pur- 
pose of the meeting—the education of both 
dealers and salesmen by exchange of informa- 
tion. 


Should Tell Architects About Wood 


T. M. Sanders, of Little Rock, an architect, 
said that there was a remarkable knowledge of 
stone and similar materials on the part of 
architects, but they were uninformed regard- 
ing lumber technology and grades. He urged 
salesmen to call on the architects and to inform 





HOW MANY CAN YOU ANSWER ? 


At the meeting of the Arkansas Asso- 
ciation of Lumber Dealers the audience 
was asked to answer offhand the follow- 
ing questions, among others: 


What part of a board, partially buried 
in the ground, will decay first? 

Does the treatment of wood increase 
its strength? 

What is summer and spring wood? 

For what particular uses should we 
recommend that southern pine be 
treated? 

What is the density rule? 

What kind of southern pine is best 
suited for treating? 

Why is heart pine more suitable for 
construction in moist places? 

By what physical properties can you 
determine actual strength of lumber? 

How many species of southern pine 
are there? 

What is the difference between them? 

Is the strength of lumber affected by 
turpentining? 


Does creosoting silo stock injure the 
silage? 














them concerning lumber. C. H. Stevens, of 
Memphis, said he had supposed a lot of arch- 
itects’ specifications were due to contrariness 
but now he was convinced it was merely ignor- 
ance, and he thought the lumber trade was to 
blame for not having educated the architects. 

W. T. Denniston, of Houston, Tex., delivered 
an inspirational address to the salesmen in 
which he said that the umber industry at least 
was an industry in which all the branches were 
codrdinated. In former years, each branch of 
the business went it alone. 


Tells About Research Work 


Mr. Marquardt, a representative of the 
Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis., 
discussed the properties of wood. He said 
there were three kinds of strength in timber— 
strength as a beam or post; shock resistance, 
that is, its ability to sustain a suddenly applied 
load; and hardness, as for floors. There is 
also the quality of stiffness, as in roof timbers. 
He said that where there were 82 men making 
government tests on timber before the war, the 
number was increased to five hundred durmg 
the war and it was expected that two hundred 
will continue to be employed for the next year. 
He described the practical courses in box con- 
struction and kiln drying available at the 
laboratory. 

The meeting was then turned into an interest- 
ing questionnaire. Slips were passed out and 
the dealers and salesmen present were asked to 
answer, among others, the questions printed on 
this page, which they did with more or less suc- 
eess.. This concluded the Friday morning ses- 
sion. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 


The program as outlined in the printed pro- 
gram was carried out in full. 


The nominating committee made its recom- 
mendations, which were accepted and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: 


President—John R. Grobmyer, Forest City. 

Vice President—E. R. Boll, Hot Springs. 

Treasurer—H. F. Rieff, Little Rock. 

Secretary—J. B. Webster, Little Rock. 

3oard of directors—W. C. Chamberlin, Little 
Rock, chairman; Gene Barton, Jonesboro; W. J. 
McCoy, Fayetteville; A. L. Ferguson, Ft. Smith: 
A. A. Halter, Conway; C. E. Hopkins, Cotter; N. 
V. Wright, Arkadelphia : Max Layne, Helena; F. 
D. Ferguson, Blytheville; J. H. Harris, Wynne; 
Talbot Feild, Hope; E. L. Perry, Camden. 


The resolutions committee brought in a rec- 
ommendation that banks and money lending in- 
stitutions and those in charge of the govern- 
mental financial policy should encourage the 
lending of money for the construction of mod- 
erate priced homes. Another resolution ex- 
pressed thanks and appreciation to President 
Wright and Secretary Webster for their loyalty 
and attention to the association, and to the 


4 


J. B. WEBSTER, LITTLE ROCK, 
Reélected Secretary 


hosts of the members at the luncheon and ban- 
quet on Thursday. 


Selection of Convention City for Next Annual 


A lively fight was projected at the last min- 
ute on the selection of the next meeting place. 
Little Rock, Hot Springs, Hope and Stuttgart 
entered the lists and it was necessary to ballot 
a number of times and unsnarl a number of par- 
liamentary tangles before Stuttgart came out 
victorious. The board of directors met directly 
after adjournment of the convention and 
selected the executive committee, composed of 
N. V. Wright, chairman; Talbot Feild, E. D. 
Ferguson, and W. C. Chamberlin. The execu- 
tive committee was selected in accordance with 
the idea advanced in the convention to have 
district meetings to be promoted by the exeeu- 
tive committeeman of each district. 

At the request of the secretary, L. P. Biggs 
was elected assistant secretary of the associa- 
tion. After a general discussion it was prac- 
tically decided to hold the next convention 
earlier in the year. 





At a codperative conference between college 
foresters and Boy Scouts at Syracuse, F. F. 
Dean, acting dean of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry, said that the forester and the 
Boy Scout leaders are by the nature of their 
work conservationists. The forester concerns 
himself with the right use and the proper de- 
velopment of our forest areas, while the Scout 
executives are engaged in developing the great- 
est of all national assets—the boyhood of today, 
the manhood of tomorrow. It goes without say- 
ing that each group can materially assist the 
other. 
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National Hardwood Lumber Association 
Reviews Year of Constructive Effort 


The twenty-third annual convention of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association 
which began Thursday morning in Chicago 
marked the end of one of the most prosperous 


years in the history of the organization. The 
officers’ reports showed increased inter- 
est from the membership in the facilities 


afforded by the association. The member- 
ship has increased more than two hundred 
members during the last year, and the finan- 
cial affairs of the association are in their 
usual splendid condition. Every State in the 
Union now is represented in the membership, 
and substantial increases have been made in 
the inspection force, which now makes avail- 
able the services of the organization in all 
of the important hardwood producing centers 
of the country. 


The President’s Address 


President Charles A. Goodman in opening his 
address said that the remarkable growth in 
membership and influence of the association has 
been due to its performing a valuable service 
to the industry and to the public; a service that 
owed much to the untiring efforts and ability of 
Secretary Fish. The tendency of association 
with one’s fellows, he said, is to foster a higher 
regard for others, and influences that tend in 
that direction should be encouraged. Inci- 
dentally, the closer fraternal relations estab- 
lished contributed in due measure to the suc- 
cess of individuals. 

Referring briefly to the history of the asso- 
ciation, he said its work had been chiefly in the 
direction of making ‘‘the various branches of 
the trade realize that their interests were mu- 
tual, that the unregenerate must be reformed, 
the ignorant educated and the hopelessly bad 
eliminated.’’ The success of the association, he 
thought, has been due in a large measure to 
the fact that it has confined its efforts to the 
single purpose of securing ‘‘the best practical 
rules of inspection and to maintain an inspec- 
tion department qualified to apply these rules 
honestly and intelligently.’’ 

Touching upon the adoption of National rules 
by the American Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, President Goodman said: ‘‘I be- 
lieve it would be for the best interests of both 
of these associations and for the trade that the 
interpretation of the rules, as applied by the 
inspectors of both associations, be made by the 
writers of the rules—our own inspection rules 
committee, that all instructions to inspectors 
be issued by the chief inspector of the National 
Hardwood Lumber Association, that if pos- 
sible qualified inspectors now representing the 
American association be licensed to issue Na- 
tional certificates, and that no official associa- 
tion certificates of inspection for hardwood lum- 
ber be issued by any other association except the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association.’’ 


Gives Reasons for Changes in Rules 


With respect to the changes in the hardwood 
inspection rules proposed by the inspection 
rules committee, President Goodman said: 

It has been the policy of many of the members 
and officers of this association to discourage fre- 
quent or radical changes in the rules of inspection, 
so that it may be said that such is the policy of 
the entire association. On the other hand we 
must appreciate that timber is becoming scarcer 
and more valuable. The average size of trees is 
smaller and the average quality poorer with each 
succeeding year. 

Many new articles are being manufactured 
which are using lumber cut into smaller sizes and 
which does not need to be free of all defects. 
Partly due to high prices and partly due to the 
scarcity of clear lumber, many factories are learn- 
ing to use lower grades. 


The situation has created a demand from many 
of our members, which has been more or less in- 
sistent for a number of years, that cutting up 
grades be inspected from the best face. 


There has been presented to your inspection 
rules committee, prior to the required ninety days 
in advance of this meeting, the request that 
changes be made in the inspection rules which 
would change the basis of grading the cutting up 
grades of No. 1 and No. 2 common from the poor 
face to the best face, coupled with a provision 
allowing for special inspection to include a grade 
of clear cuttings instead of clear-face cuttings. 

Your inspection rules committee is composed of 
representative hardwood lumbermen, and I am 
sure you will give their report your most careful 
attention and consideration and in casting your 
vote will consider not only how these proposed 
changes will affect your own particular business, 
but also the good of the entire industry, of the 
consumers of lumber, and of the trade we are 
endeavoring to serve. 

The appreciation of our membership is due to 
the chairman of the inspection rules committee, 
as well as to all of its members. They have all 
given freely of their time and effort, and the 
chairman, John W. McClure, especially has given 
much thought and done a great deal of hard work 
with the inspection rules committee in connection 
with the various matters brought to their atten- 
tion. We are fortunate in having a man of Mr. 
McClure’s ability and loyalty at the head of this 
committee. His acts for our association have 
always been guided by unquestioned sincerity and 
honesty of purpose. 

I have one change I would like to suggest which 
I think will be for the benefit of the association 
and I am sure will be appreciated by my successor. 
Since our original organization, the territory cov- 
ered by our membership has been very largely 
increased. Article V of our by-laws, Section 1, 
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provides that “the president and four members 
of the board of managers shall constitute the 
executive committee.” I believe this executive 
committee would now be more fully representative 
of the membership and be of sufficient number to 
better assist the president if six instead of four 
members were appointed on that committee. 


No Undue Advances in Hardwood Prices 


The lumber trade has come in for more or less 
criticism because of higher prices. This was to 
be expected. When people are in a state of mind 
to buy automobiles, pianos and other luxuries, 
they do not object to paying increased prices, but 
price advances in food, clothing and houses are 
met with vigorous protests and demands for inves- 
tigation and regulation. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the lumber industry 
has been more successful in meeting the demand 
for its product and at less average increase in 
price than any of the other building materials, or 
any of the other basic commodities, entering into 
the cost of living. Construction is being held up 
all over the country, not because of high prices 
or inability to obtain lumber, but because of lack 
of cement and nails and other articles, and in 


many places also because of the arbitrary and 
unreasonable demands of labor. 

Lumber has been maintained in this position of 
adequate supply only by a continued struggle on 
the part of the manufacturers against the many 
elements that are tending to decrease production. 
Among these are the break-down of our transpor- 
tation system, curtailed banking facilities, result- 
ing in reduced credits and high interest rates, 
bad weather conditions and, in many places, unsat- 
isfactory labor conditions. 

While this is the case generally among the lum- 
ber manufacturers, it applies in a much greater 
degree to producers of hardwood. In the first 
place, hardwood forests are limited in area to cer- 
tain sections of our country, all but Louisiana and 
Missouri lying east of the Mississippi iver. 

The entire South for the last two years has 
been subjected to unprecedented rainfalls, causing 
floods over a large portion of the hardwood forest 
area. The hardwood lands, being largely in the 
district of overflow from the various streams, have 
been submerged to an extent that has materially 
reduced the total output, and this condition still 
obtains. 

The inevitable result of these conditions was 
higher prices. Unfortunately for the best interests 
of the hardwood industry, the demand for some 
special items so far exceeded the supply that prices 
were carried beyond what seemed to be a reason- 
able basis. We are now going thru a period of 
readjustment of these prices, a few of which were, 
perhaps, out of proportion, and this leveling of 
prices should soon make a stabilized market price 
for all our product. 

Violent fluctuations such as we have seen dur- 
ing the last year are bad for the manufacturer, 
the dealer and the consumer. A reliable supply 
of standard hardwoods at prices which are not 
subject to extreme changes at frequent intervals 
is the status to be desired. The best thought in 
che industry is being given to this problem. 


Remarkable Developments in Demand 

The development of the hardwood consuming in- 
dustries during the last few years has been most 
remarkable. The enormous increase in the manu- 
facture of phonographs and the various kinds of 
children’s vehicles has been so rapid that no re 
liable estimates of the annual requirements for 
such articles are available. If we look back to 
the prewar consumption of hardwood we find the 
large consumers were manufacturers of vehicles, 
implements, musical instruments, toys, furniture 
and interior woodwork. Phonographs and chil- 
dren’s vehicles of all kinds have put more hard- 
wood into the average house than the amount in 
the original construction. 

Lumber used in the manufacture of these ar- 
ticles and for pianos, automobiles and other items 
not strictly necessary in our lives must be de- 
ducted from our country’s supply of hardwood 
available for the manufacture of agricultural im- 
plements, furniture and interior finish. That our 
people will not cease to buy luxuries while they can 
pay for them and that people will continue to 
build and furnish homes, and that farmers will 
continue to till the soil with the most modern 
equipment are all evident facts. P 

The lesson this should teach those interested in 
the hardwood industry is that the rapidly diminish- 
ing supply of hardwood in our country should be 
conserved in every way possible. It seems to me 
it will eventually turn out to be a great mis- 
fortunate that so much fine hardwood is being put 
into luxuries when it is certain the time will soon 
come when this same material will be needed for 
necessities. 

The certainty of material advances in freight 
rates increases the value of lumber already de 
livered and will add to the cost of replacement. 

The whole country is undersupplied with every- 
thing except labor agitators and politicians and 
these do not produce anything. Laboring men out 
on strikes and out of work on account of em- 
bargoes are not producing. On the other hand 
everyone wants to buy and the manufactured prod- 
ucts are not available. 


In the North labor and transportation troubles 
prevented a normal input of hardwood logs this 
last winter, and on May 8 about 50 percent of the 
production in northern Michigan and Wisconsin 
was suspended by a general strike. The strike is 
still in progress, a number of the larger mills be 
ing entirely closed and unable to manufacture 20Y 
lumber or make any shipments. 

It seems plain, then, that even with a tem 
porarily decreased demand, there will be no ac 
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umulation of hardwood lumber this summer that 
wil furnish an excess of dry stocks for next year’s 
requirements. The owners of hardwood stumpage 
have taken stock of their possessions, and they 
can see into the wonderful future of the hardwood 
industry. They can see that the increasing de 
mand and the decreasing supply will inevitably 
add enormously to the value of their holdings. 
They are in a position to hold their timber until 
their foresight brings the reward of high values. 

The manufacturer of hardwocd lumber no 
longer has a reservoir of timber to draw on at his 
own price. The owner now makes the price and 
the millman pays it. It seems plain, then, that 
this stabilization is not going to mean a _ per- 
manently lower basis, but the best that can be 
hoped for is dependable prices and well-balanced 
and adequate stocks with which to supply the coun- 
try’s needs. We have every reason to expect a 
continual advance in the relative value of hard- 
wood lumber as compared to other commodities. To 
ivoid allowing a condition to arise which will 
make possible extreme and sudden price changes 
should be one of the responsibilities undertaken 
seriously by the hardwood industry. 

As to the future of this association, we may be 
assured of its continued growth in numbers and 
influence as long as it maintains its present 
efficiency and usefulness. 


I am under deep obligations to the members of 
our board of managers who have cheerfully re- 
sponded to every call that I have made upon them 
and also to the entire membership for the support 
they have given during the two years of my ad- 
ministration. Whether my official acts shall re 
sult in good or evil for the association, I have done 
my best, and the acquaintances and friendships 
that I have formed among the best and most loyal 
lot of men in America, who comprise this member- 
ship, amply repay me for the time and effort I 
have given to the work. 


Report of Secretary-treasurer 
At the conclusion of President Goodman’s 
address, Secretary-treasurer Frank F. Fish 
read his annual report, as follows: 


In searching for an opening paragraph for this 
report—the fifteenth which I have prepared for 
this membership—I turned back to former reports 
which I have submitted and find that, with but a 
single exception, each one of them began with the 
statement that the year for which each had been 
prepared had been the most successful in the his- 
tory of the organization. Strange as it may appear 
in each case, these statements have been true, and 
when I again report that the last year has been 
the most successful year—from all points of view 
—in the history of the association I do but state 
the unqualified truth. 


Meet Greater Success Than Ever Before 


We have added more names to our membership 
roll during the last twelve months than we have 
ever added in any similar period in the history 
of the association; we have inspected more feet 
of lumber than we ever inspected in any previous 
year, and have inspected it more satisfactorily to 
the parties at interest than we have ever done 
before; there has been less criticism and more 
commendation of the work performed than ever 
before; there has been greater harmony within 
the organization and less opposition from outside 
sources than ever before; and we are nearer to 
the establishment of a single uniform standard of 
inspection than we have ever been. 


Cumulative Result of Sane Policies 


This flattering condition of the affairs of the 
association at the close of the twenty-third year 
of its existence is not wholly due to efforts put 
forth during the last year but has resulted from 
the cumulative effort which has gone into the work 
for twenty-three years—effort which has always 
had for its foundation the principles and for its 
gool the objects declared in the constitution of the 
association. This membership has never been de- 
luded to the pursuit of strange gods but has con- 
stantly and consistently sought to benefit the hard- 
wood trade by conducting its operations along sane, 

.ctical and lawful lines. And as a result of this 
sanity and constancy it is today reaping the 
reward that surely attends upon such effort. 


Membership Shows Large Growth 


“ince the 1919 convention hela in Chicago, June 
iS and 20, 1919, 287 new applications for mem- 
tship have been received, of which 6 have been 
ejected either as ineligible or undesirable. The 
iber of failures and withdrawals from business 
: 49; 24 have been dropped as delinquent 
in the payment of membership dues; 7 have re- 
8 od and 3 have been removed from the member- 
) rolls as undesirable. The total number of new 
jlications favorably passed upon by the board 
managers and admitted to membership during 
® year is 281, which brings the present number 
nembers in good standing to 1250. 








Analyzes Distribution of Membership 


Doubtless few if any of the members of this 
association have ever considered the changes that 
have taken place and are constantly going on in 
this membership. No complete analytical report 
by States has been presented in the annual reports 
since 1912, but in order. to bring this feature of 
constant change to your notice I have turned back 
to the official report of the convention eight years 
ago. At that meeting we had a total membership 
of 800, so that we have made a net gain of more 
than 50 percent since 1912. That year Pennsyl- 
vania headed the list with 87 members; Michigan 
came second with 84; Illinois was third with 76; 
Wisconsin fourth with 62; Ohio fifth with 61; and 
Tennessee sixth with 60. A comparison with the 
present list develops the interesting fact that 
Tennessee is now in the lead with a total member- 
ship of 115; Michigan is second with 104; New 
York is now third with 96; Wisconsin and Illinois 
are tied for the fourth position with 93 members 
each, with Pennsylvania a close fifth with 92. 
Every State registers a gain, but those States lead- 
ing in the manufacture of hardwoods show the 
largest percentage of increase. To illustrate: Our 
membership in the Virginias shows more than 100 
percent net gain since the last analysis; North and 
South Carolina an increase of more than 400 per- 
cent; and our neighbors just across the border 
line—in Canada—compare most favorably in this 
percentage table, having increased from six mem- 
bers in 1912 to fifty-one members at the present 
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time, thus registering the largest percentage of in- 
crease of any single section, or a gain in excess of 
700 percent. 


Expects Further Healthy Growth 


A close check of these new members shows a 
majority to be operators of sawmills, and it is the 
belief of your secretary, who endeavors to keep in 
touch with the progress of the leading trade asso- 
ciations in all lines, that no other commercial 
organization in the entire country has been able 
to maintain the same degree of consistent and 
constant growth during the last fifteen years as 
that evinced by this association. As pointed out in 
previous annual reports, the time will come in the 
natural course of events when the constantly as- 
cending curve denoting increased membership will 
reach the high point, but it is not my belief that 
that time has yet arrived. There appear excellent 
business reasons why the percentage of increase 
in membership, so notable in the past, should be 
maintained for some time. 

During the year the usual number of meetings 
of the executive committee and board of managers 
have been held, and the record of attendance at all 
meetings is up to the high standard of the past. 


Contribute for Home for National Chamber 


At the Sept. 24 meeting of the executive com- 
mittee the subject of a permanent home for Amer- 
ican business in the nation’s capital, which the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 
America has undertaken to establish, was consid- 
ered and the secretary was instructed to codperate 
closely with the building committee of the cham- 
ber, of which Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago (whom 
you all know), is chairman. The sum of $25,000 
was agreed upon as a conservative and fair con- 
tribution to the project from the membership of 
this association. Pursuant to these instructions, 
letters were sent to all members and subscriptions 






or pledges which total about $8,500 have been re- 
ceived. With a membership of 1,250, your directors 
felt that this association should subscribe a larger 
amount, and in order that all present may have a 
better understanding of this project we shall hear 
from Harry A. Wheeler, chairman of the building 
committee, or one of his direct representatives dur- 
ing this meeting. 


To Issue Consumers’ Register Quarterly 


The reporting department has recorded substan- 
tial growth, credit for which should be given to 
your loyal and efficient assistant secretary, H. J. 
Fuller. The latest edition of the Consumers’ Reg- 
ister, which reached all members early in January, 
is by far the largest and most complete publication 
of this character that has ever been issued. While 
these registers represent the outlay of considerable 
cash, no charge is assessed against members for the 
service and in order to insure getting the reports 
from the hardwood buyers into the hands of our 
membership while fresh, the plan has been decided 
upon to issue the Consumers’ Register quarterly, 
so that from this date a copy will reach all mem- 
bers every three months. The value of this branch 
of the service is now recognized by a large majority 
of this membership, but we still find an occasional 
member unacquainted with this feature, and we 
accordingly urge the sales department of all such 
members to investigate carefully this growing 
branch of our work, 


Presents Figures on-Year’s Inspections 


As indicated by the detailed statement of re 
ceipts and disbursements, the expense of operating 
the inspection bureau has increased, due to impor- 
tant additions on the inspection force as well as to 
general increases in salaries of all inspectors in our 
employ. The figures of the inspection department 
for the year, showing quantity of lumber inspected 
in each market and district, with amounts earned 
and exact cost of maintenance, are as follows: 





Feet 

Markets: Inspected Earnings Expense 
Grand Rapids, Mich...16, 397. 624 bey 968.81 $ 9,999.32 
GiceGe, TE. “.ccceccs > 213/091;043 506.38 11,187.38 
Minneapolis, Minn. .. 9,890.582 aT 070.88 6,773.41 
Memphis, a eocee 9,507.156 8,783.39 7,744.23 
Philadelphia, Pa «+ 8,219,027 7,290.02 5,434.91 
Buffalo, je. we - 7,527,824 6,363.38 4,667.47 
St. Louis, Mo. 7,511,730 8.498.59 6,911.63 
Louisville, Ky. - 7,139.916 7,135.05 6,185.43 
Detroit, Mich. . 6,446,553 6,431.60 5,320.97 
Alton, Ill., and “Cairo, 

Dt. 60enckadducone 6,099,490 5,445.15 4,559.79 
Toronto, Ont. ....... 5,676,359 4,921.75 4,753.22 
Nashville, Tenn. 5,626,048 5.054.07 4,828.49 
Alexandria and Shreve- 

WANs Bile cccacccces 5,396,615 4,730.16 4,299.68 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... 5,216,669 5,330. 24 5,320.86 
New Orleans, La..... 4,946,533 4,513.40 4,476.03 
Baltimore, Md. ...... 4,766,350 SOC.Ee 3 3s ws cvsccs 


New York City, N. Y. 4,727,668 


Chattanooga, Tenn. .. 4,368.443 3.410.22 1,989. 
Boston, Mass. ....... 4,342,943 3,807.80 3,018.26 
Oshkosh and Rhinelan- 

GIB, We coccescee 4,014,746 2,524.92 3,840.82 
= ‘and re 

asenece 4,009,233 5,309.42 4,072.55 

Pitteburgt, Pa. - 3,787,945 4,052.83 2,988.63 
Helena, Ark. . 3,562,015 2,963.22 2,731.35 
Asheville, N. C. 3,184,297 2,629.82 





Bristol, Tenn. 
Charleston, W. V@ece 
Jackson, Miss. ....... 1,671,374 1,545.50 
Norfolk, Va. .... 
Montreal, an 
Columb’ ia, Wy Glatégue 
Knoxville, Tenn. ..... 506,278 


x 1, 1,352.81 
Fort Wayne, IRE. cece 1,229,741 1,369.08 1,070.95 
Little Rock, Ark..... 954,492 989.09 900.39 
Kansas City, Mo...... 680,415 832.27 948.42 
Beaumont, Tex. ..... 651,262 830.25 893.33 
Michigan Mills ...... 257, 944,322 6,118.68 eoccecee 


Of the 229,906,370 feet shown by these figures 
to have been measured and inspected under the 
bonded certificate of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, official reinspections were re- 
quested and applied on 1,942,409 feet. Of that 
quantity the original inspection was found to differ 
more than 4 percent in money value on 860,002 
feet, resulting in total claims paid by the associa- 
tion of $6,381.46. 

In addition to the markets in which licensed and 
bonded inspectors were reported one year ago we 
now maintain inspectors in the following points: 
Montreal, Que., Little Rock, Ark., Jackson, Miss., 
Vicksburg, Miss., Kansas City, Mo., Columbia, S. C., 
Beaumont, Tex., Norfolk, Va., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
and Rhinelander, Wis. 


Maintaining Personnel of Inspection Force 


The inspection force has been increased by the 
addition of fifteen men. Under existing conditions 
it is not a simple task to secure inspectors of the 
caliber necessary for our work, even with the full 
coéperation of each member, and there have been 
numerous instances during the last year wherein 
association members have not hesitated to prevail 
upon inspectors in the employ of this association to 
leave its service and enter their employment. Such 
action, while possibly not irregular even from an 
associate standpoint, has proven rather embarrass- 
ing to the service. As prompt action is quite essen- 
tial in filling resulting vacancies on the staff, we 
have found it necessary in a few instances to en- 
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gage inspectors in the employ of members. At the 
present time our files contain applications for em- 
ployment from inspectors now in the employ of 
members, but we have adopted the general plan 
and policy of not disturbing such employees except- 
ing in cases of extreme urgency, and as the inspec- 
tion bureau is the corner stone of our structure, 
and frequent changes on the force are undesirable, 
members are urged in the best interests of and for 
the future progress of the association to explore 
other fields when in need of lumber inspectors. 
Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 
Notwithstanding heavily increased expenses in 
operating, the finances of the association continue 
in sound condition. All bills of every nature have 
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been promptly paid and on the first day of June, 
1920, the association had no indebtedness of any 
aature. The following is a detailed statement of 
receipts and disbursements, together with figures 
from the association’s ledgers, the correctness of 
which is certified to in the attached report of 
Marwick, Mitchell, Peat & Co., certified public 
accountants and auditors: 


Balance reported at Convention June 19, 
919 $ 52,141.65 
Receipts— 

Membership dues and initiation. a 597.36 

Inspection fees 7,376. 17 

Program advertising 0. 955.00 

Sale of inspection rules books... 638.45 

Interest : 

On bank balances............ 511.22 
Liberty bond coupons......... 712.60 
2,692.05 

268.38 


Reinspection claims 
237,751.23 


MISCELANGOUS 2. ..ccccccccccece 
Total receipts ...csscsocvses 
$289,892.88 
Disbursements— 

Salaries, expenses and advances: 
Secretary-treasurer, assistant 
secretary, chief inspector, in- 
spectors and office force 

General office expenses......... 

Rent 

Postage and printing 

Convention, convention program, 
executive and standing commit- 
tee expense 14,465.92 

Miscellaneous and Christmas ex- 
pense 8,529.63 

Reinspection claims and settle- 
ments 6,381.46 

Office furniture and fixtures..... 440.00 

Refunds: Membership dues and 

290.18 


inspection fees 
Total disbursements 218,967.77 


Balance— 

Leaving a balance on deposit at 
the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank, June 12, 1920 

In the Merchants ~ of Can- 
ada, June 12, 1920 2,663.80 

In the Continental-Commercial 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago 1,000.00 

Ke DAberty WOMEB ..0:64:0:0:0:0 000058 25,450.00 


41,811.31 


Total a _— fund on 
$ 70,925.11 
In addition og books show good —_—aest 
accounts for membership dues, $6,587 
for inspection fees, $12,363.58: for pooh 
gram advertising, $4,975.00; and advances 
to employees, $4,825.00, a total of 
Bringing resources in cash, bonds and good 
outstanding accounts to 
CASH DEPOSIT FUND 
Balance on hand June 19, 1919, as reported 
at convention 
Receipts 


28.751.08 
$ 99.676.19 


550.00 
25.00 
$575.00 

Refunds 175.00 


Balance in cash deposit fund, June 12, 1920. $ 400.00 


Single Set of Inspection Rules 


In August of last year, following a number of 
conferences upon the subject, permission was 
granted to the American Hardwood Manufac- 
turers’ Association to adopt and use the inspection 
rules of this association, in consideration of an 
agreement on the part of the American Hardwood 
Manufacturers’ Association that it would abandon 
the use of the rules of inspection which it had 
issued earlier in the year. This arrangement was 
carried into effect Sept. 1, 1919, by the American 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, by its pub- 
lication of a booklet under the title of “Sales Code 
and Inspection Rules on Hardwood Lumber and 
Veneer,” containing among other matter a com- 
plete reproduction of the inspection rules of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association. This ac- 
tion eliminated even the pretense of the existence 
of any other system of rules for the inspection of 
hardwood lumber, and was generally accepted by 
the trade as conclusive evidence that at last a 
single and uniform standard of inspection had been 
attained, which, however, is not the case. 


Should Have One Central Administration 


Two elements, each as important as the other, 
are required to establish such a standard. First, 
one set of rules universally recognized and ac- 
cepted; and second, one central authority for the 
administration of official inspection under the 
rules thus recognized and accepted. The rules we 
have, but without the one central authority for 
their administration we have not yet reached the 
goal of a single standard. 

Since its inception, the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association has devoted quite as much 
time and attention to the development of an in- 
spection department to apply its rules of inspection 
as it has devoted to the orderly evolution of the 
rules as they exist today. It has codrdinated the 
work of rule making with the work of inspection, 
by making its inspection rules committee the 
court of last resort in any disputed question aris- 
ing from difference in opinion regarding the man- 
ner in which the rules should be applied. It has em- 
ployed a chief inspector to oversee the work that is 
performed by its licensed inspectors, with the para- 
mount object of obtaining uniformity of application 
of the rules in all the various markets of the coun- 
try. It has built up a working organization of nearly 
one hundred inspectors, one or more located in every 
important producing and consuming market in the 
country. This organization contains the best hard- 
wood inspectors that money can hire; and the 
ability of whom, to discharge the duties which are 
delegated to them to perform, is unquestioned. 


Two Certificates Cause Confusion 


The result of this careful attention which has 
been bestowed upon the machinery of inspection 
by the National Hardwood Lumber Association is 
apparent in the respect and esteem in which the 
bonded certificates are held by all who have oc- 
ecasion to handle them. It is generally acknowl- 
edged that these certificates are based upon rules 
that are recognized by all branches of the trade 
and which have been applied by a department that 
is thoroly reliable. It certainly does not make for 
uniformity nor for clarity in dealings to have in- 
jected into the situation a system of certificates 
issued by inspectors who are unacquainted with 
the official interpretation and application of the 
rules which they seek to apply. That such an ar- 
rangement does not make for uniformity is amply 
demonstrated by concrete instances that have de- 
veloped within the last nine months, but instead 
it confuses the situation and is not only detri- 
mental to the trade at large, but also indirectly 
serves to cast reflections upon the integrity of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association and sus- 
picion upon all forms of official association in- 
spection. 


One Central Department Should Apply Rules 


The remedy for this undesirable state of affairs 
is not only one set of inspection rules, but also 
one central department for the application of these 
rules, and it is my judgment that it is well within 
the province of this meeting to insist that this 
condition be brought about without delay, in order 
to put an end to the state of confusion which still 
prevails in the inspection of hardwood lumber, and 
to preserve the prestige of this association, which 
has been acquired thru years of honest and con- 
sistent effort. The association was never so strong 
as it is today in membership, in influence upon the 
entire hardwood trade and in the effective dis- 
charge of its functions along the administrative 
lines of a truly national system of inspection. 

The best thing that has come to me in this work 
is the certain knowledge that I have at all times 
the wholehearted support of this membership in 
every worthy undertaking that had for its pur- 
pose the betterment of conditions under which the 
trade is conducted, and as long as I remain in 
the service of this great association I shall en- 
deavor to merit the same quality of support as 


that wnich in the past has so generously been 
bestowed on my efforts. 

When Secretary Fish had concluded his re- 
port, on motion of Earl Palmer, of Memphis, 
Tenn., it was ordered that a committee of 
three be appointed on officers’ reports. It 
was also ordered, on motion, that the Chair 
appoint a committee of five on resolutions, 
and another committee of five on nominations. 

The president announced that he would 
appoint the committees before the close of the 
session. The Chair then called upon Ear! 
Palmer to report as councillor, representing 
the association in the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. Mr. Palmer explained 
the importance of the work being done by 
the national chamber, declaring that it is 
performing a service of the greatest interest 
to every business man in the United States. 
He told somewhat in detail of the work at 
the Atlantic City conference, which, he said, 
could be more properly termed ‘‘a congress,’’ 
for there were present at that meeting busi- 
ness men from all over the country, represent- 
ing the best intellect that the country can 
produce. 


The chamber, he said, needed a home in 
Washington, and he reminded his hearers that 
tho the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion had been apportioned $25,000 as a con- 
tribution toward the building, only $8,800 had 
so far been contributed. He appealed to the 
members to contribute the balance. 


At this stage there was considerable dis- 
cussion regarding the various methods of 
securing contributions for the structure. Mr. 
Palmer had explained that his talk was in- 
tended to be but an introduction to an address 
by Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, on the pur- 
poses and needs of the chamber, and it was 
while awaiting Mr. Wheeler’s arrival that 


this discussion took place. 


Committees Appointed 


Taking advantage of this opportunity the 
Chair appointed the committees as follows: 

Officers’ reports—Earl Palmer, chairman, Mem- 
phis, Tenn.; C. H. Barnaby, Greencastle, Ind. ; 
Hugh McLean, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Resolutions--W. E. Chamberlin, Boston, Mass. ; 


W. E. CHAMBERLIN, BOSTON, MASS. ; 
Chairman Resolutions Committee 


J. C. West, Cincinnati, Ohio; Daniel Wertz, Evans 
ville, Ind.; Lawrence W. Ford, Memphis, Tenn. : 
W. H. Day. New Albany, Ind. 

Nominations—John M. Woods. chairman, Boston. 
Mass,; M. M. Wall, Buffalo, N. George F. 
Kerns, Chicago, Il.; J. V. Stimson, Memphis, 
Tenn.: J. L. Scheve. St. Louis. Mo. 

Immediately upon his arrival Mr. Wheeler 
went considerably into detail regarding the 
needs, purposes and the accomplishments of the 
national chamber. 

It was necessary, he said, that business 
organizations of the United States be federated 
and represented in Washington by a perma- 
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nent organization, whose presence shall be man- 
ifested in a physical manner. He said, if 
American business fails to federate itself, no 
matter how perfect the individual units may 
be, it will suffer many a setback. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce, he believed, is the key that 
will open the door to a return of normal con- 
ditions in the business word. Unquestionaby 
business must be heard in the councils of the 
nation, but, when any organization represent- 
ing a particular branch of business presents its 
cause to Congress, it is immediately thought to 
be selfish. The chamber represents fourteen 
hundred associations federated, and, as a result 
of its work, the attitude of all branches of the 
Government has changed greatly during the 
last six years. 

Mr. Wheeler referred to many important prob- 
lems that must be solved in order to bring busi- 
ness back te normal, and the solution of these 
must demand the interest and attention of all 
classes of business men. Transportation, rev- 
enue, foreign business, and other matters of the 
greatest importance are sure to receive con- 
sideration from the new Federal administra- 
tion. Whatever that administration may be, 
it is necessary for the welfare of business, and 
of the country in general, that business fed- 
erated shall make its influence felt in behalf of 
sane legislation, calculated to restore sound con- 
ditions in the United States. 

When Mr. Wheeler had concluded, Earl Pal- 
mer moved that action be taken immediately to 
secure the balance of the association’s quota 
before the session adjourned. After various 
proposals this motion was carried, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to present pledges to the 
members present for their signatures. At the 
close of the morning session about sixteen thou- 
sand had been pledged. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON SESSION 


Immediately following the call to order for 
the afternoon session President Goodman called 
upon E. V. Babcock, Pittsburgh’s lumberman 
mayor, and former president of the association, 
to introduce the speaker of the afternoon, Ex- 
congressman James Francis Burke, now attor- 
ney for.the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. 
Mr. Babcock spoke feelingly of the pleasant 
associations that had been fostered during his 
term of office as president, and then presented 
Mr. Burke as ‘‘a natural leader and educator 
of men.’’ 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN had caused to be 
placed in each chair in the convention hall a 
copy of the Constitution of the United States, 
in pamphlet form, reprinted from its issue of 
May 22. Mr. Burke, holding aloft a copy of 
the pamphlet, said he was very glad to observe 
that this immortal document had been placed in 
the hands of every delegate and visitor to the 
convention, because there never was a time 
in the history of our country when there was 
such need that men should study and be guided 
by its declarations and principles. He said that 
America was lagging behind the other great 
commercial nations in the development of a 
foreign trade, and urged all business men to 
give more attention to this important subject. 
Proceeding to the discussion of domestic prob- 
lems he touched briefly but pungently upon the 
labor situation, and warned against over-con- 
fidence in the Federal Reserve banking system, 
which, while functioning with remarkable effec- 
tiveness along the lines for which it was de- 
signed, must not be regarded as a sort of For- 
tunatus’ purse from which money may be loaned 
for any and all purposes without necessity of 
replenishment. He condemned the extravagance 
rampant on every hand, extending from the in- 
dividual to the Government, which is the worst 
offender of all. He said that the Government 
must set the example of economy, but that no 
lasting reformation can be expected until a 
scientific budget law has been enacted and put 
into effect. ; 

Mr. Burke was given a rising vote of thanks 
for his thoughtful and enlightening address. As 
it was necessary to vacate the convention hall 
in order to allow the hotel management to pre- 
pare for the banquet scheduled for the even- 
ing, the session was then adjourned, to recon- 
vene at 9:30 Friday morning. 








NOTES ON THE CONVENTION 


Emil Guenther, of the Guenther Lumber Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa., was one of the visiting hard- 
wood men who was full of optimism. Tho the 
market may be a little quiet now, he believes 
that this fall will see a revival and that with 
the lower price of lumber there will be more 
building, as workers must have homes. 


James E. Stark, of James E. Stark & Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., said that present conditions 
furnished no reason why lumbermen should not 
feel confident of an improvement. Stocks of 
lumber are low and the demand this fall should 
be normal, he said. 





G. L. Swabb, of Erie, Pa., secretary and man- 
ager of the Heisler Locomotive Works, says 
the company has plenty of orders for locomo- 
tives and its only trouble is in getting cars in 
which to ship them. Never has business been 
so good, he said. He believed that by fall 
business generally would improve. 


C. H. Barnaby, of Greencastle, Ind., former 
president of the association, said that altho 
there is little building going on at Greencastle 
now, the fall ought to see improvement, because 
the workers there have been receiving good 
wages and are desirous of having homes of their 
own. The big difficulty is in getting the men 
who can build the homes. 


J. C. Knox, of Cadillac, Mich., secretary of 
the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Asso- 





JOHN M. WOODS, BOSTON, MASS.; 
Chairman Nominating Committee 


ciation, said that most of his members reported 
business light but that maple was strong. Most 
members believe that fall will see a big im- 
provement in building and a fine demand for 
all kinds of lumber. 


John M. Woods, of Cambridge, Mass., former 
president of the National Hardwood Lumber 
Association, speaking of conditions in Boston 
said that labor strikes more than anything else 
had kept building down and that if labor could 
be reasonable conditions would improve greatly. 
Several big enterprises have been given up 
within the last month, he said. 


W. W. Knight, of the Long-Knight Lumber 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., ‘said he believed that 
with the drop in the price of southern pine, 
building would improve in Indianapolis. The 
population is increasing rapidly, he said, and 
the people must have homes, so there should 
be a good lumber business this fall. 


W. L. Saunders, of Cadillac, Mich., president 
of the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association, said that the market was a little 
slow right now but that it was going to take 








eare of itself. Michigan hardwood lumbermen 
were oversold 10,000,000 feet, he said, and so 
had no need to worry. 


Thomas E. Coale, of Philadelphia, Pa., genial 
as ever, told an optimistic story about condi- 
tions in the city of Brotherly Love. Tho the 
demand was quiet at present, he said, it would 
surely come back by fall and plenty of building 
will be done. 


Among the prominent convention visitors was 
George W. Cleveland, jr., manager of the hard- 
wood department of the South Texas Lumber 
Co., at Houston, Tex. Mr. Cleveland recently 
returned from an extensive tour of Europe, hav- 
ing visited England, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany and Denmark, where he made a very 
thoro study of conditions in the lumber busi- 
ness. He found lumbermen in all those coun- 
tries doing a splendid business, as much recon- 
struction work is in progress. They are very 
badly hampered, however, by the exchange situ- 
ation and Mr. Cleveland thinks that when finan- 
cial arrangements have been perfected that will 
bring exchange back to more nearly normal 
there will be a tremendous demand for all Amer- 
ican hardwoods. He found great activity in 
agricultural lines and feels that despite the un- 
rest that has followed the close of the war the 
countries he visited are really making consid- 
erable progress in reconstruction. Mr. Cleve- 
land is decidedly an optimist and believes that 
the present lull in the domestic lumber trade 
soon will be overcome and that there is another 
season of great prosperity in sight for the hard- 
wood industry. 


THE ORNAMENTAL VALUE OF THE KNOT 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already ad- 
vocated on more than one occasion the value 
of knots in wood as decorative features. It 
sees no reason where woodwork is to be fin- 
ished in a way to reveal the grain of the wood 
that it should require material absolutely free 
from sound knots, altho this is a common prac- 
tice in America. 

An interesting exhibit in this case is an 
article in the Architectural Record for March 
discussing English architectural decoration 
and illustrated with some notable English 
examples. Some of these are taken from dis- 
plays in the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
including an antique doorway from Westmin- 
ster and a fireplace and interior (also on ex- 
hibit in the museum) from the same original 
building. 

In both of these illustrations and also in 
another illustration of an interior also exhib- 
ited in the museum as a notable specimen of 
old English woodwork, the surface of the 
wood is clearly and prominently stucded with 
numerous knots. Elaborate carvings, moldings 
and other enrichment were applied, but appar- 
ently the workmen of those days did not 
consider that a knot or pitch streak was at 
all incongruous with such artistic embellish- 
ment. 


FINES LEVIED ON CARELESS CAMPERS 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. M., June 14.—The causes 
of two recent destructive forest fires were traced 
to abandoned camp fires, and in both cases the 
guilty parties were speedily arrested and fined. 
The first instance was that of a camp fire left 
burning by a motor picnic party from Flagstaff, 
and the second resulted from a shepherd’s aban- 
doned fire. Both cases were handled by Deputy 
Supervisor C. W. McKenzie, of the Coconino 
national forest. 


MAKES GOODFELLOWSHIP APPEAL 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 14.—‘‘What a good 
fellow really is,’’ is the title of an unusual 
appeal to delinquent members of the Con- 
catenated Order of Hoo-Hoo. The appeal, 
signed by Secretary-treasurer H. R. Isherwood, 
calls the attention of the good fellow to the 
fact that the maintenance of any organization 
depends upon the payment of dues promptly 
and gently hints thai such contributions to the 
Hoo-Hoo order would not be amiss. 
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THE BED ROOM 





The bedroom is generally accepted as the logi- 
cal garage for the human machine. The average 
person finds that if he spends at least one-third 
of his time; namely, eight hours a day, in this 
garage his body and his mind have a chance to 
repair the damage done to them by the daily 
wear and tear of a busy life. So bedrooms 
ought to be planned as recuperating centers, 
which means first of all that they should have 
lots of air and sunlight, and certain definite 
equipment correctly placed. How many bed- 
rooms of today fulfill these requirements? 

Sunlight and ventilation are two great health 
agencies. Since many of us are forced to spend 
our working hours inside and consequently are 
denied ‘‘the great out of doors,’’ it is all the 
more necessary that we bring it to our sleeping 
quarters. 

In ventilating a room it should be our aim to 
bring in at all times a fresh supply of air. This 
must be mixed thoroly with the air inside— 
mixed thoroly, not just passed thru along a 
certain path and then out again. Every par- 
ticle of air in the room should be renovated, 
so to speak. 

The best ventilation can not be secured if the 
bedroom has but one window. Yet the one 
window bedroom is the rule, not the exception. 
We need at least two windows, placed in diag- 
onally opposite walls in order to allow cross 
ventilation. Often this method does not secure 
fresh air for all parts of the room, for experi- 
ments show that while fresh air bathes every- 
thing in the path of the direct draft, from 
window to window, there may be corners of the 
room with so called ‘‘dead air regions.’’ 

You may test your bedroom for ‘‘dead air 
regions’’ by placing a glowing punk stick in 
various corners and watching the behavior of 
the smoke column. In dead air spaces it arises 
vertically. If there is an air movement, the 
inclination and more or less fitful wavering of 
the column will indicate the direction and 
strength of this movement. This is why people 
who are fresh air lovers, thinking they are in a 
room perfectly ventilated, can not account for 
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Bedrooms That Are 


the morning headache. They have been in a 
dead air pocket and didn’t know it. 

The effect of window ventilation may be im- 
proved by a simple device—the window board. 
This is an ordinary board twelve inches or more 
in width which is cut such a length as to fit 
across the window just inside the molding that 
holds the sash in place. When this board is 
set on edge on the inside window sill and held 
in place by small nails the window may be 
raised behind it and the current of air is de- 
flected up into the room. When the opposite 
window is opened there will be provided both 
ery and air movement without direct 
draft. 





[By Bab Bell Trosper] 





Sunlight 
Sunlight is essential to a bedroom because, as 
all of our great health authorities tell us, the 
direct rays of the sun are the greatest germ kill- 
ers we can make use of. Usually if a bedroom 
has enough window space to secure sufficient 
ventilation the problem of sunlight is solved. 


Equipment and Its Placing 


The proper bedroom equipment and its correct 
placing should receive special attention. If 
these two points are overlooked the lightest and 
most airy bedrooms may yet be uncomfortable. 
In many homes the overflow furniture from all 
the rooms is stacked in the bedroom, where it 





Pointers for the Lumberman’s Wife 


Mesdames Lumbermen, if you have 
been keeping up with your husband’s 
business you know of the new move- 
ment initiated by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN urging every retail lum- 
berman to recognize women as the log- 
ical ones to deal with in the planning 
and building of homes. 

What does this mean to You? Just 
this: You as lumbermen’s wives have 
a duty to perform in order to keep up 
your end of the .business just as has 
the minister’s wife or the physician’s 
wife. 

Your husbands have only recently 
realized that the home is the woman’s 
workshop and must be built accordingly. 
Most of the new things that make for 
efficient homes they must study and get, 
in a very short time, for the big build- 
ing year, 1920, is upon them. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is hand- 
ing them information from week to 
week. You can be of great assistance 
by remembering you are a part of the 
firm and, studying these same sugges- 
tions, taking over if necessary certain 
phases of the work. 


BAB BELL TROSPER. 











doesn’t belong. This not only makes an un- 
sightly room, but one that is hard to keep clean. 
Put in a bedroom only the furniture that belongs 
there and place it to the best advantage. Be 
careful that you don’t set it all on one side of 
the room. If you do, the room may ‘‘tip over.’’ 
In other words, the proper balance must be 
maintained. 
The Bed 


What is the most important piece of bed- 
room equipment? Why the bed, of course. It 
may be of wood or metal, the latter being more 
hygienic because it can be so thoroly cleaned. 
Select a plain bed with no ornamentation to 
gather dust and add to the difficulty of cleaning. 
If the amount of money to be spent for the bed 
is limited it is much better to put ess into the 
bed itself and more into the springs and mat- 
tress, which are so important for comfort. The 
springs should be on a strong frame and should 
be so stayed that they can not weaken and sag 
with usage. Consider the ease with which the 
springs may be cleaned and see to it that the 
dust is removed often. For hygienic reasons a 
mattress is preferable to feathers, but a cheap 
mattress is poor economy. <A good cotton mat- 
tress, felted, will give many years’ service 
without lumping or wearing into hollows. All 
mattresses should have stout straps attached by 
which they may be lifted and turned. A light, 
soft pad to be used on top of the mattress may 
be purchased or made of cotton quilted. The 
bedding should be warm, light and porous. 

Now that you have a good bed with all its 


convenient trimmings, where are you going to 
place it? 
Placing the Bed 


The bed must be set in that part of the room 
where the sleeper may receive a constant supply 
of fresh air, and yet not be in too strong a 
draft. Keep it out of dead air regions, if pos- 
sible. 

The bed should never be placed against a win- 
dow nor up against a wall so one has to ‘‘ climb 
in’’ to make it. Again from the standpoint 
of appearance and privacy, the bed should not 
be the first thing seen when the door is opened. 

If customers think long and hard on all these 
points more careful planning and fewer mis- 
takes will result. 

The Dresser or Dressing Table 

The dresser or dressing table with mirror 
receives the best light if placed between two 
windows—the worst when directly opposite a 
window. Artificial lights on either side should 
be provided. A good mirror with plenty of 
light at proper angles is considered one of the 
joys of the bedroom. 

Closets 

A large, roomy, well lighted and well venti- 
lated closet belongs in every bedroom. And 
it should be flush with the wall, not standing out 
like a box, because such an arrangement ruins 
the good lines of the room. For convenience 
the dresser should be near the closet. <A long 
mirror in the closet door is a very acceptable 
feature. For further discussion of closets see 
House Pockets on page 55 of the May 15 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

Chairs 


One or two good, comfortable chairs should 

be provided. 
Miscellaneous Furniture 

Other articles of furniture such as chiffonier, 
writing desk, book shelves ete. may be added 
according to the size of the room and the needs 
of the occupant. 

The watchword of the bedroom should be 
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A Bedroom Showing Good Arrangement 


‘*sanitation.’’ Let the room not only be clean 
but look clean. Have the walls finished either 
in a light tint or papered in light colors to look 
fresh and airy. The woodwork should corre- 
spond. Here is a place where white woodwork is 
in good taste. The curtains should be of wash- 
able white materials, with colored overdraperies, 
if preferred, and should be so hung that they 
will not interfere with the entrance of Right and 
air. There should be no carpets on the floors 
to hold dust, but rugs and bare floors that can 
be kept perfectly clean. 

The daily care of the bedroom should be a 
simple matter. On rising in the morning the 
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bedding and night clothing should be thoroly 
aired, the windows opened and left open for at 
least an hour. Beds made while the heat of 
the body is still in them and clothing hung away 
in a dark closet before it has been well aired 
are dangerous to health, since they offer a 
splendid breeding place for germs. When thor- 
oly aired, the beds may be made and the clothing 
put away. If the floor of the room is bare, no 
sweeping is necessary. The frequent use of 
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Between Two Windows Is the Best Place for a 
Mirror If You Want to See Yourself 


a dustless mop will keep the floor in a sanitary 
condition. The furniture should be wiped off 
with a dustless duster daily. This cleaning will 
take only a few minutes each day, and the 
rooms will be thereby kept perfectly fresh and 


sanitary. 
The Sleeping Porch 


With the advent of the sleeping porch, the 
bedroom becomes a sort of dressing room and 
should be built and furnished accordingly; that 
is to say, if you have a sleeping porch that you 
use all year round the bedroom may be smaller 
and equipped as a dressing room only. 

The sleeping porch that is incorporated into 
the original house plan is usually the best, but 
one may be added successfully if only good 
judgment is exercised. See to it that it does not 
shut out the light and air from a particular 
room, making it dark and unattractive, and 
that it does not ruin the appearance of the 
house. 

If we are going to have sleeping porches let’s 
equip them properly. Get comfortable beds and 
not makeshifts. Get good curtains or canvas 
that will fasten down tight during a storm so 
we won’t be routed out at all hours of the night. 

The lumberman who passes up the bedroom 
as of no selling importance is losing two big 
possibilities. First, the bedroom offers an op- 
portunity for built-in furniture. Why not sug- 
gest that a built-in chest of drawers and shelves 
in the closet take the place of the chiffonier; 
a neat table and a separate mirror instead of 
the expensive dressing table; and simple writing 
desk rather than the more elaborate ready-made 
ones? These articles of furniture may be con- 
structed in your shop and finished to harmonize 
with any color scheme. Then there is the skirt 
box, dear to every woman’s heart, the foot rest, 
the window seat and the clothes rack—all good 
sellers, (By means of the clothes rack, cloth- 
ing worn during the day may be aired at night. 
Then in the morning the night clothing and bed- 
ding may be hung on the rack for a thoro air- 
ing.) 

Second, the bedroom is of special interest to 
girls because it is the only room in the home 
where they are allowed a voice as to the furn- 
ishing, arrangement ete. And even if they are 
given this privilege they must often be content 
with the most poorly planned rooms and all the 
odds and ends of furniture about the house, 
ant are expected to make them serve their »ur- 
pose. Sometimes they succeed in getting fairly 
good results but more often they fail. 

So when you come to talk house plans to the 
mothers, bring these future home builders into 
the conversation by touching on this note of 
interest—the bedroom. 


Here is a suggestion: Take with you draw- 
ings of bedrooms in colors showing how differ- 
ent color schemes may be simply and inexpen- 
sively carried out. Be sure that the drawings 
show the proper articles of furniture and their 
correct placing. It might be well also to have 
at hand a second set of drawings iliustrating 
the ‘‘don’ts’’ for the bedroom or some of the 
common mistakes often made in its planning 
and furnishing. Ask the daughters to draw a 
plan of the bedroom they would like to have for 
their very own. Then point out the good and 
bad features of this plan. 


In this manner you will not only make fu- 
ture customers but will secure in them strong 
allies when selling a home to their mothers. 

And here is another suggestion: Arm your- 
self with all sorts of information concerning 
built-in beds, for this article of furniture as a 
built-in feature is right on the erest of a popu- 
lar wave among women and you are bound to 
encounter such questions as: Are they econom- 
ical? Are they sanitary? Are they practical? 
Can they be built substantially? There’s no 
reason why lumbermen can’t help women answer 
these questions to the advantage of both parties. 

Women know the value of a built-in bed as 


an emergency but what they are thinking of now 
and want of you is information concerning it as 
a@ permanent factor. 

One woman combined a sun parlor and sleep- 
ing porch very successfully by having built-in 
beds that after a thoro morning airing were 
folded upright, giving the appearance of panels. 
The sleeping porch then having none of the 
*‘tell tale’’ bedroom furniture became a sun 
parlor. Quoting directly from her: ‘‘ Were I 
building another home my bedrooms would be 
dressing rooms, my sleeping porches bedroom- 
sun parlors.’’ 


The folder entitled ‘‘ Recent Notable Achieve- 
ments,’’ which was included in the annual stock- 
holders’ report of the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., tells 
about the work of the company in supplying elec- 
tric locomotives to the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul Railroad; the electrical equipment of the 
battleship Tennessee and other naval vessels; 
and the 70,000 kilowatt steam turbine in the 
74th Street station of the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co. Some of the large steam turbine in- 
stallations now in progress are listed. This 
folder is available for distribution. 





A RETAIL YARD 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has had the pleas- 
ure of carefully inspecting an old and some- 
what timeworn book, bearing the legend on the 
outside, ‘‘ Bill Book, Nov. 6, 1872,’ of Edwards 
& Fair, dealers in lumber at Sterling, Kan. The 
business of this early company is now carried 
on by the D. J. Fair Lumber Co., one of the 
most progressive retail organizations in the 
country. 

The D. J. Fair Lumber Co. of today is in 
position to tell its customers what the com- 
pleted home will cost and to furnish all the 
materials that enter into 
the construction of one. 


OF EARLY DAYS 


old files the other day came across a most in- 
teresting invoice from Kelley, Rathborne & 
Co. of Chicago. This invoice was sent to Biel- 
feldt & Hinze, to whose business Ruge & Wilke 
are successors. The invoice is as follows: 

All bills settled by draft must be made with 


exchange on Chicago. Money sent by express must 
be prepaid. 


Chicago, 29th Oct., 1878. 
Mess. Bielfeldt & Hinze, 
Beecher, Ills. 
Bought of KeLLey, RATHBORNE & Co. 
Lumber Dealers, Centre Avenue near 22d Street. 





It would seem, from an 
inspection of the old 
bill book of Edwards & 
Fair, that the founders 
of this business believed 
in furnishing all the 
material for a completed 
home, for in its pages, 
yellowed slightly by age, 
there is record of the 
sale of much building 
hardware and other ma- 
terial and even of the 
purchase of items neces- 
sary to complete a build- 
ing. Incidentally at that 
time the company en- 
gaged in a line of activ- 
ity not very frequently 
indulged in by retailers of today—Edwards & 
Fair bought and sold bones. In the book are 
found the accounts of a number of men who 
worked loading and piling bones and it is very 
interesting to see that the wage rate was 15 
cents an hour. Another interesting fact to be 
gleaned from the book is that a charge was made 
for hauling material. Witness the account of 
the Atlanta Schoolhouse in which such items 
appears as: ‘‘ Hauling two loads stone, $6,’’ 
or ‘Drawing water, 3 days, $9.’’ 

In 1872 there were not so many grades as 
there are today. Dimension sold at retail for 
$40 a thousand while ‘‘clear flooring’’ brought 
$50. Common boards were the same in price as 
common dimension, namely, $40 a thousand. 
**A shingles’’ sold for $6.50 a thousand, while 
nails sold for 8 cents a pound. 

The accompanying illustration shows the office 
and part of the yard of Edwards & Fair, one 
of the pioneer retail yards in Kansas. This yard 
was located near the railroad and on the main 
street of Sterling. 





An Old Lumber Invoice 


BrecHeER, ILu., June 14.—The firm of Ruge & 
Wilke, dealers in building material, farm imple- 
ments, lumber ete., in weeding out some of its 





THE PIONEER YARD OF EDWARDS & FAIR 


All claims for allowance must be made on 


ceipt of lumber. 
10 pes. 6/6—16 


#0280 480 ft. 
CD&V 320 ft. 10 ee. 4/6—16 


oO fe ....-Gee 

ft. 25 pes. 2/8—20 11.50 
ft. 20 pes. 
ft. 20 pcs. 

11.00 


720 ft. a 
ft. 16 ft. Com. Bd. 11.00 
ft. 18 4 in. fenc- 

n 


ft. O. G. 
Battens .... 
ft. Feg. to %x3... 
ft. 1% <A Select.. 
ft. 10 Ft. Cull Bds. 

10 M XX shingles . 
5 M Lath 


$124.50 
THE ANNUAL report of W. G. Cole, director 
of safety for the Southern Pine Association, 
published June 14, shows a total of 16,950 acci- 
dents in 1919, resulting in 125 deaths. Count- 
ing non-fatal accidents only, the lost time due 
to that cause, at $3 a day, amounted to $1,350,- 
000. Falling trees and logs caused the largest 
number of accidents in the woods, and tools 
came next. One-sixth of the accidents about 
plants could have been prevented by mechanical 
safeguards. The safety department of the 
Southern Pine Association was organized 
March 15, 1919. 
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June 21-22—Western Cigar Box Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, Auditorium Hotel, Chicago. Annual, 
June 22—lLumbermen’s Golf ggg enone “a Chicago, 
Beverly Hills Country Club. Annu 
June 22-23—Lumber Trade Golf 0 of 
Philadelphia, Shenecossett Country Club, New 
aven, Conn. Annual, 
July 14-15—Pennsylvania er Associa- 
tion, Cape May, N. J. Annual outin 
July_22-23—Decennial Celebration, Peron Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis 
Sept. 6-8—National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Annual. 
8-10—Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, St. 
Louis, Mo. Annual. 


Sept. 


YELLOW PINERS POSTPONE MEET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 14.—The meeting of 
the executive committee of. the Yellow Pine 
Wholesalers’ Association, which was planned to 
be held Friday at headquarters here, was post- 
poned at the last moment because a quorum did 
not arrive. It is hoped to arrange another 
meeting for later in the month, when the pro- 
gram scheduled for Friday’s gathering will be 
carried out. 





TO CONFER ON STANDARDIZATION 


Following up steps taken a year ago toward 
the standardization of lumber, the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is planning 
for a general conference on the matter to be 
held the latter part of September. In a bulletin 
just issued by the association a statement is 
given of the results of the work of the engineer- 
ing bureau of the organization in conferring 
with lumber manufacturers thruout the coun- 
try and of the several reports that have been 
made to the membership. The second Ameri- 
ean Lumber Congress at its recent meeting, the 
bulletin states, ‘‘went on record as favoring 
the standardization of sizes of yard lumber 
and recommended that the regional manufac- 
turers’ associations carefully consider the sizes 
as suggested in report No. 1 of the engineering 
bureau of the National association,’’ the whole 
matter to be given attention at the September 
conference. The National association has sent 
out letters ‘‘asking the national engineering 
societies, the American Institute of Architects, 
the Wholesale Sash & Door Association, the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association, the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and others interested to represent the consum- 
ers, retailers and distributers at the September 
conference,’’ with the idea that these various 
interests codperate with the manufacturers in 
this movement which is of great interest and 
importance to the entire industry. 


~o 


MOVE FOR STANDARD ORDER BLANK 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, June 14.—Officers of the 
new Cleveland district, No. 19, of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, held a pre- 
liminary meeting here this week to plan for the 
activities of the district during the balance of 
this year. It was decided to hold regular meet- 
ings, beginning June 30, on the last Wednes- 
day of every month. One of the first steps will 
be to move for the general adoption of the 
order blanks of the State association, as ex- 
plained here when the district was organized 
by Findley M. Torrence, secretary. It will be 
the plan of the officers of the new district to 
have at least one prominent business man, gen- 
erally from outside the lumber trade, to dis- 
cuss important topics of the day with the mem- 
bers at these meetings. 


~ 


SOUTHEASTERN BOX MAKERS MEET 


ATLANTA, GaA., June 14.—The consensus 
among prominent members of the Southeastern 
Box Manufacturers’ Association, which recently 
held its quarterly convention at Savannah, Ga., 
was that the present decline in the prices of 
lumber is only temporary and will last merely 
during the embargoes that have been placed at 
a number of points. Box lumber is selling now, 
for example, at about $2 a thousand less than 











formerly. The only other business of impor- 
tance considered at this meeting was the ad- 
visability of the Southeastern association with- 
drawing from the national association, but 
definite action was deferred until the next meet- 
ing, scheduled for Chattanooga, Tenn., July 17. 
Virtually all of the important box manufactur- 
ers from Georgia, Florida and Tennessee were 
present. 





CANADIANS DISCUSS TRAFFIC 


Toronto, OnT., June 14.—The Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association (Inc.) held its 
monthly meeting on June 11, the business be- 
ing largely of a routine nature. D.C. Johnston, 
of the Union Lumber Co., Toronto, reported 
that the association would appear before the 
Board of Railway Commissioners for Canada 
at a hearing on June 15 at Ottawa, when the 
claims of the lumbermen in regard to many 
matters relating to the weighing of carload 
traffic will be taken up. The association will 
be represented by its chairman, A. C. Manbert, 
and A. E. Eckardt and D. C. Johnston. 

The meeting concluded with an address by 
E. L. Daniher, of the University of Toronto, 
on the metric system. This was the last meet- 
ing for the present season. The next meeting 
will probably take place in October. 





NATIONAL WHOLESALE TRUSTEES 


New York, June 14.—A very interesting 
meeting of the board of trustees of the Na- 
tional Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association 
was held at association headquarters, 66 Broad- 
way, on Saturday, June 12, a meeting of the 
executive committee having been held on Fri- 
day. This was the first meeting of the trustees 
since the very successful annual convention at 
Washington in March, and the membership com- 
mittee under the directions of General Chair- 
man F. L. Brown, of Crandall & Brown, 
Chicago, Ill., reported twenty-seven new ap- 
plications received since the March meeting 
with a large number of prospects in view. 

One of the important questions discussed 
was that of enlarging the usefulness of the 
transportation bureau, so as to get a more ex- 
tended local service for members in the vicinity 
of Boston, Philadelphia and New York. Steps 
were taken for carrying out the action of the 
annual meeting, which seeks to extend the 
scope of this department on a basis that may 
pave the way for more specific service in other 
centers as conditions require. This will also 
result in adding to the facilities so that the 
general work of the association will be consid- 
erably strengthened. 

The report on the bureau of information and 
credit department showed a more extended use 
of this service, and numerous communications 
from members commending the value of the 
definite accomplishments of the bureau have 
been received. The larger membership places 
the bureau in position to obtain more complete 
data from all sections of the country, and with 
changing business conditions the board of man- 
agers of the bureau of information feel this 
department will be able to be of even greater 
assistance in the immediate future. 

The report of J. B. Montgomery, of the arbi- 
tration committee, showed progress being made 
on what has become known as the ‘‘inter-allied 
arbitration.’’ The annual convention at Wash- 
ington adopted a resolution seeking to enlarge 
the scope of arbitration facilities, which it is 
hoped will result in encouraging arbitration 
of disputes between members of various lumber 
associations, 

Committee on terms of sale have planned to 
prepare special order books for members on 
which will be printed the new standard lumber 
terms of sale recommended at the annual meet- 
ing, and other subjects such as rate advances 
and topics of vital interest to the members were 
discussed and referred to the proper committees 
for action. 





Those present were: D. O. Anderson, Marion, 
8. C.; T. B. Hammer, Philadelphia, Pa.; J. W. 
McClure, Memphis, Tenn.; H. W. McDonough, 
Boston, Mass.; F. R. Babcock, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
W. 8S. Hollister, Savannah, Ga.; Robert G. Kay, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; H. F. Taylor, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
F. L. Brown, Chicago, Ill.; John McLeod, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; S. C. Major, Memphis, Tenn.; W. 
H. Schuette, Pittsburgh, Pa.; R. R. Sizer, New 
York City; A. R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Va.; E. F. 
Perry, secretary; W. W. Schupner, department 
manager; W. S. Phippen, traffic manager. 

J. H. Burton, who is also a trustee, is on his 
way to attend the organization meeting of the 
international chamber of commerce at Paris, as 
an accredited delegate of the association. 





HOLD MEMBERSHIP MEETING 


A membership meeting of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association was held at the 
rooms of the Lumbermen’s Association of Chi- 
cago on Tuesday. Frank H. Burnaby, of 
Burnaby Bros., presided, and addresses were 
made by L. R. Putman, managing director, 
George T. Mickle, of the George T. Mickle Lum- 
ber Co., and Mr. Simmons, of the Crosby- 
Chicago advertising agency. Mr. Putman said 
that the association expected a membership of 
one hundred and fifty next month and three 
hundred within six months, and he gave a strong 
talk explaining why only association activity 
can assure continued prosperity for the whole- 
saler. Mr. Mickle read a letter from James H. 
Burton, of James H. Burton, New York, telling 
of the field for success that the association has. 
Mr. Simmons told what association activities 
had done in many ways for different industries. 





GIVE DISCOUNT TO HOME BUILDERS 


ATLANTA, Ga., June 14.—Despite the fact 
that considerable building is going on ali over 
the South, especially of homes, rentals remain 
exceptionally high and the outlook for a decline 
in the near future is not very bright. Civic and 
welfare organizations are urging the people to 
build their own homes if they are financially 
able to do so and thousands are heeding that 
advice. 

It is doubtful, however, if any city in the 
South has gone quite so far in this respect as 
Macon, Ga., where the ‘‘Own-Your-Own- 
Home’’ bureau of the Chamber of Commerce 
has just announced a general 15 percent re- 
duction in the price of lumber purchased for 
home building. This will mean a substantial 
reduction in the cost of a house or cottage and 
certainly this offers sufficient inducement to 
build and build now. It also offers an induce- 
ment to the citizen who might care to invest his 
capital in home building, for the reduction ap- 
plies on all house building whether for -invest- 
ment or individual use. 

In preparation of an enormous demand for 
lumber as a result of this general reduction, 
Macon dealers are stocking their yards to ca- 
pacity during the present decline of the market 
to take care of the business. 





It was stated at the annual convention of thie 
National Building Owners’ & Managers’ Asso- 
ciation, recently held in Seattle, Wash., that 
statistics gathered from all parts of the country 
by the organization showed that to pay operat- 
ing cost and yield 6 percent it was necessary to 
rent space for $2.64 a square foot a year. This, 
it was said, made no provision for ‘‘contin 
gencies’’ nor for a surplus to take care of 
‘“Jean years,’’ hence the conclusion was reached 
that, allowing 2 percent for contingencies, the 
lowest price at which space should be rented 
is $2.92 a square foot a year. Many delegates 
at the conference expressed the opinion that 
space ought to yield $3 a foot a year under 
present conditions. 
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Lumbermen Pull Off Lively Baseball Games, 


Two Golf Tournaments and Plan Summer Picnics 


ANNUAL CHARITY BALL GAME 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 14.—The Lumber- 
men’s Exchange of this city is making prepa- 
rations for the annual baseball game for char- 
ity, which will be played by teams picked from 
the wholesale and retail trades, at Willow 
Grove Park, on July 1. The teams have not 
been selected yet, but the committee has been 
selected, and a tighter game than usual is prom- 
ised for this year. 


KEEPING UP THEIR WINNING GAIT 


JACKSON, Miss., June 14.—The crack base- 
ball team of the Finkbine Lumber Co., known 
as the ‘‘Finkbines,’’ went down to Menden- 
hall, Miss., June 8 and walked off with the 
easiest game.so far of the season. In fact, the 
game was so one-sided that it was called off in 
the seventh inning because Mendenhall was 
made to realize that they were not in the class 
with the D’Lo team at all. The score was as 


follows: 
R H E 
WO avin 5 pire ore Side pleteca 01 670'el aren a7 18 10 2 
POD. 6k Seek Skee Reee Seu 1 2 5 


Batteries : 

D’'Lo—Welch and Baker. 

Mendenhall—Templeton and Sullivan. 

This makes eight games for the D’Lo team 
this season, and they have come out victorious 
in every game played so far. 





BALL TEAM WINS TWO GAMES 


LUDINGTON, La., June 14.—The Ludington 
baseball team, made up of employees of the 
Ludington Lumber Co., has recently scored two 
victories. On June 6 it defeated the Neame 
team, the score being 10 to 7. Black pitched 
for Ludington at the outset, but was replaced 
by Collins at the end of the thirteenth inning, 
and during the remaining six innings Luding- 
ton’s opponents secured only three hits. Left 
Fielder Cobb made a sensational catch which 
robbed Ludington of what looked like a three- 
bagger. Evans, of Neame, and Choate, of Lud- 
ington, both made three clean hits out of four 
times up, Choate taking the honors by making 
his last hit a two-bagger. The lively game 
ended in the seventh inning when Ludington 
secured three two-baggers and two singles, 
netting them five runs. 

Score was as follows: 


R H E 
PCATMUONE sary sock cane, Sewe wid wee ecals 10 12 5 
Neame 7 6 3 


a a a ae 

Iudington—Black, Collins and Lumpkin. 

r = Salter and Schaefer; *Schaefer and 
erreil, 

*Catcher took the slab in the eighth inning. 

Summary: Two-base hits—Ludington 4; Neame 
2. Base on balls—Off Black 1; Collins 1; Salter 3. 
Struck out—By Black 1; Collins 6; Salter 3. 

On May 30 Ludington defeated Longville by 
a score of 10 to 3. Considerable interest is be- 
ing manifested in baseball in this section this 
— and there are several strong teams in the 

eld. 


AGAIN SECRETARY OF EXCHANGE 

St. Louis, Mo., June 15.—Orville A. Pier 
again is secretary of the Lumbermen’s Ex- 
chan ge of St. Louis, succeeding Patrick F. Cook, 
resigned. Announcement of the appointment 
was made by Grant R. Gloor, of the Gloor-Ort- 
mann Lumber Co., president of the exchange. 
For the last year Mr. Pier has been secretary- 
Manager of the National Association of Rail- 
toad Tie Producers, whose general offices have 
been moved from St. Louis to San Francisco, 
where resides the association’s president, E. M. 
Blake, of C. R. McCormick & Co. 
_ Mr. Pier has been identified with the lumber 
interests in St. Louis since 1912, when he be- 
came secretary of the Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. Later he was secretary of the 
Lumbermen’s Club. When these organizations 
Were merged into the Lumbermen’s Exchange 
of St. Louis he was made secretary of the ex- 
change. He also was manager of the St. Louis 








Lumber Trade Exchange (Retailers) when it 
was organized in June, 1917. Later he went 
with the National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers. 

Most of Mr. Pier’s career has been in the 
railroad business. Before entering the lumber 
field he was head of the claims department of 
the United States Express Co. for the fifth divi- 
sion. Previously for ten years he was train- 
master, superintendent and chief dispatcher for 
the Rock Island at Topeka and Harrington, 
Kan., and for twelve years before that he was 
with the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. It will 
be seen that Mr. Pier’s experience is of value to 
him in lumber exchange work. 

The change became effective today. 

The San Francisco headquarters of the tie 
producers’ association are in 900 Fife Build- 
ing. 





_—_— 


CENTRAL ILLINOISANS TO PICNIC 

EuuioTt, Itu., June 14.—Announcement has 
been made by George L. Preston, of the Central 
Illinois Lumbermen’s Club, that the organiza- 
tion will hold its first annual picnic at Wess- 
lund Park near Paxton, Ill., on June 24. A 
joyous and eventful time is promised to all who 
attend. 


WESTERN ILLINOISANS TO PICNIC 


HAMILTON, Iuu., June 14.—Members of the 
Western Illinois Retail Lumber Dealers’ Club 
are preparing for one of the liveliest times of 
the year on June 23, Secretary-treasurer W. M. 
Leroy having announced that the annual picnic 
and outing of the organization will be held on 
that date at the Lakeview Motor Club House, 
this city. 


PHILADELPHIA GOLF TOURNAMENT 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 14.—The June 
tournament of the Philadelphia Lumbermen’s 
Golf Club was held June 9 on the west course 
at the Merion Cricket Club. The weather was 
favorable, and the turnout was good, there be- 
ing 38 players, including four guests. The 
greens and fairways were in excellent condi- 
tion, but the long was long, as some of the 
lumbermen found, much to their discomfort, 
and most of them went home with less balls 
than they brought out. Dinner was served at 
7:30 at the clubhouse, and at the meeting which 
followed it was announced that first prize for 
the day, a dozen balls, had been won by F. X. 
Diebold, of the Forest Lumber Co.; second, a 
dozen balls, by S. Ashton Souder, jr., of E. A. 
Souder & Co.; third, a razor sharpener, by 
Horace W. Smedley; and fourth, a gold pencil, 
by J. W. Turnbull. The latter had been tied, 
and the winner was decided by a toss. 

_ The bylaws were amended so that in addi- 
tion to an applicant being nominated and sec- 
onded, he will have to furnish letters from five 
other members. 

The players with their scores were: 

J. Randall Williams, jr., 104-25-79; Ralph 
Souder, 114-20-94; Watson Malone, 120-25-95; S. 
Ashton Souder, jr., 91-20-71; Charles F. Felin, 
115-35-80; S. E. Slaymaker, jr., 109-23-86: W. R. 
Nicholson, jr., 111-30-81; S. B. Vrooman, jr., 123- 
28-95 ; J. H. Mackelduff, 127-40-87 ; E. H. Headley, 
103-12-91; F. X. Diebold, 89-20-69; J. A. Finley, 
101-15-86; J. W. Turnbull, 89-15-74; Harry 
Humphreys, 111-30-81; F. A. Benson, 100-20-80; 
A. B. F. Smith, no card; I. A. Collins, 100-20-80; 
William Henry Smedley, 119-30-89; J. A. Ross, 
99-20-79; Stuart Buck, 109-25-84; Frank Buck, 
102-20-82: Frank E. Schofield, 95-15-80; R. W. 
Wistar, 98-20-78; J. Elmer Troth, 102-20-82; W. 
H. Fritz, 104-25-79 ; Volney G. Bennett, 112-22-90; 
Robert W. Lippincott, 110-25-85; Edward B. 
Humphreys, 87-7-80; J. B. McFarland, jr., no card; 
Horace W. Smedley, 81-7-74; Ben T. Hazard, 120- 
35-85; Thomas R. Marshall, 121-40-81: Ben C. 
Currie, 102-23-79 ; John J. Little, 126-40-86. 

James I, M. Wilson, George Bassett, G. H. 
Atherholt and Dr. Robb played as guests, and 
the gallery included a prominent visitor in the 
person of Comte Louis de Baillet-Latour, of 
Belgium, a guest of Mr. Turnbull. The next 
tournament will be on July 21 at the Old York 
Road Country Club. 











JACKSON LUMBERMEN’S CLUB MEETS 


JACKSON, Miss., June 14.—The Lumber- 
men’s Club of Jackson on June 8 held a meeting 
at a luncheon and a larger number was present 
than at any meeting since the organization of 
the club. 

W. E. Guild, treasurer and general manager 
of the Finkbine Lumber Co., Jackson, had just 
returned from a trip thru the middle, north- 
western and eastern States and he gave an in- 
teresting talk on conditions as he found them 
in the fourteen States which he visited. He 
reported conditions as being very favorable in 
most sections, particularly the farming sections 
of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio and Iowa. 

The visitors present and the members also 
reported that on account of the decrease in 
demand many small mills thruout this section, 
and in fact in all sections of the southern pine 
belt, are closing down. This means a curtail- 
ment of production of possibly 20 to 25 per- 
cent. Another cause of curtailment is the heavy 
rainfall which seems to come regularly every 
two or three days each week in this section, and 
a number of the larger mills reported that they 
had lost two to three days during the last week. 


~ 


SAYS BAD CODE HINDERS BUILDING 


Sr. Louis, Mo., June 14.—Ataluncheon meeting 
of the St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange held 
last Friday, at which Joseph O’Neil, vice presi- 
dent of the O’Neil Lumber Co., presided, Nel- 
son Cunliff, manager of the St. Louis Home & 
Housing Association, charged that the build- 
ing laws of St. Louis were too rigid, ‘‘seem- 
ingly having been framed by the manufacturer, 
the seller, the workman and those other agents 
who may directly profit from increased work 
and inereased cost in building construction,’’ 
and that this situation, which ‘‘prevents a free 
competition on building materials,’’ was retard- 
ing the building of necessary homes in St. 
Louis. Mr. Cunliff pleaded for a revision of the 
building code, so that there might be sane and 
sensible construction. His plea was indorsed 
by Architect E. J. Russell, chairman of the city 
plan commission. 

This meeting was the opening gun in a cam- 
paign to revise the building code, so as to per- 
mit a freer competition in materials. It was 
pointed out that buildings could be constructed 
at least 20 percent cheaper across the line in 
St. Louis County than in St. Louis, because of 
unnecessary, wasteful provisions in the St. 
Louis code. 

Mr. Cunliff said that while St. Louis is short 
more than seventy-one hundred family units, not 
more than three hundred homes will be built 
this year. 


CINCINNATIANS IN OUTING 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, June 14.—The first sum- 
mer outing of the Lumbermen’s Club of Cin- 
cinnati was held at the Miami Boat Club last 
Tuesday afternoon and evening. About seventy- 
five members and their guests motored out 
to the grounds which are situated on the Little 
Miami River. The feature of the afternoon 
sport was a baseball game between a team of 
yellow pine men captained by Dwight Hinckley 
and a team of hardwood men captained by P. 
D. Bailey. That is, it was called a game offi- 
cially but it looked more like a slaughter. At 
the end of the fifth inning the score stood 16 
to 0 in favor of the hardwood men. Then at 
the earnest behest of the yellow pine captain, 
the hardwood men allowed the yellow piners to 
make 7 runs in the sixth inning, just as a sign 
of good fellowship. To prove that it was only 
this, the hardwood men run up seven runs 
themselves in that inning. It was then agreed 
to call the game, the final score being 23 to 7 
in favor of the hardwoods. 

The yellow pine men used up four pitchers 
in trying to stem the hardwoods drives. These 
were Dwight Hinckley, Al Behymer, Newell 
Hargrave and R. D. Grubbs. Ed Moran pitched 
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In the Pacific Northwest prospec- 
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all such figures and statistics from 
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in the Pacific Northwest invited. 
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sterling ball for the hardwoods until the giftful 
sixth in which he retired to let R. E. Harris 
try his hand. 

Messrs. Flinn and Reeves undertook to um- 
pire the game and lived thru the ordeal. 

After the game everybody went bathing in 
the river and, when they had cooled off, ad- 
journed to a game of African golf until the 
bell rang for dinner. A good old fashioned 
country chicken dinner was served topped off 
with strawberries and ice cream. 

The outing was voted a great success and 
President Hargrave and his committee were 
recipients of much praise from all who attended 
the affair. 


~~ 


CARRIES OFF GOLF HONORS—AGAIN 
St. Louis, Mo., June 16.—‘‘L. E. Cornelius 
wins Lumberman’s Golf Tournament.’’ This 
should be a standing headline for use in re- 
porting contests held by the Lumbermen’s Golf 
Association of St. Louis, for Mr. Cornelius, 
president of the Cornelius Lumber Co., in- 
variably takes off the honors. The first tourna- 
ment of the season was held yesterday at Nor- 
mandy Golf Club, one of the sportiest courses 
in St. Louis County, and as usual Mr. Cornelius 
proved to be the best golfer. His was the 
lowest gross score—82; he had no handicap. 
First and second prizes for low net scores 
were won by visitors, Walter Brewer, of Mem- 
phis, with a gross of 85 and handicap of 14, 


71 net; and F. R. Gadd of the American Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association, Memphis, 90 
gross, 14 handicap, 76 net. E, R. Thomas, 84, 
7 handicap, net 77; Ralphi Siegel, 99, 20, 79 and 
J. L. Benas, 89, 10, 79 were other prize winners, 

Following the play there was a dinner, at 
which Mr. Cornelius, president of the associa- 
tion, presided. C. P. Jennings, of Berthold & 
Jennings Lumber Co., is secretary. The next 
tournament will be held July 13 either at Al- 
gonquin or Midland Valley clubs. The prizes 
were golf balls. 


INTERINSURANCE EXCHANGE MEET 


The fifth annual meeting of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Inter-insurance Ex- 
change was held in Chicago Tuesday at the 
offices of the exchange in the McCormick Build- 


.ing. The exchange started in 1915 with 35 


members and carrying a risk of $650,000, and 
it now carries 404 separate plants and yards, 
with risks in excess of $15,000,000. 

The exchange has been fortunate in the mat- 
ter of losses, its largest losses being in the 
Minnesota forest fires of two weeks ago, and 
in the fire at the plant of the Bowie Lumber 
Co., of Bowie, La. 

The following officers were elected for the 
years 1920-1921: C. A. Bigelow, of Bay City, 
Mich., chairman; W. A. Holt, of Oconto, Wis.; 
C. F. Wiehe, Chicago, and C. F. Simonson, sec- 
retary and manager. 





CONNECTICUT DEALERS’ ADJOURNED ANNUAL 


NEw HaAvEN, Conn., June 9.—The adjourned 
annual meeting of the Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation of Connecticut, the twenty-eighth annual 
function of that organization, was held this 
afternoon in Hotel Taft, this city. There were 
130 in attendance, including members and their 
guests and over 60 percent of the membership 
was represented. 

The meeting opened with a dinner. Follow- 
ing a short address by President Arthur C. 
Tyler there were addresses by General Manager 
C. L. Bardo, of the New York, New Haven & 
and Secretary F. L. 
Clarke, of the Eastern Woodworkers’ Cost In- 
formation Bureau. 

Mr. Bardo spoke on ‘‘ Railroad Transporta- 
tion and Its Troubles,’’ setting forth the numer- 
ous difficulties under which the transportation 
lines, and more particularly his own line, have 
been laboring since the Government took over 
the lines as a war measure. One of the great- 
est difficulties at the present time, in his opin- 
ion, was the failure of receivers of freight to 
unload cars promptly, setting forth the fact 
that fully 10 percent of the cars on sidings 
were continuously under demurrage. He gave 
the assurance that his company was in position 
to handle all incoming and outgoing freight 
with promptness if the full codperation of re- 
ceivers and shippers of freight was accorded. 
He stated that his company had on order forty 
locomotives of the largest type, which would 
be placed in the freight service as soon as re- 
ceived, delivery being promised in December. 
His auditors expressed approval of his remarks 
at the close by liberal applause. 

Mr. Clarke, who had for a topic, ‘‘Costs,’’ 
told the lumbermen the value of system to de- 
termine the various ‘‘overhead’’ charges with 
accuracy as compared with the ‘‘hit or miss’’ 
methods that some lumbermen persisted in 
following. His remazis were followed with 
the closest attention. 

At the business session the old officers were 
reélected as follows: 


President—A. C. Tyler, of Bridgeport. 

“Vice president—W. J. Riley, of Hartford. 

Secretary—James Cray, of New Haven. 

Treasurer—H. H. Richards, of West Haven. 

Directors (two serve for three on Sle yg 
Siebold, of New Haven; F. S. Bidwell, jr., of 
Windsor Locks; F. H. Barnes, of Southington ; "and 
N.C. Richards, of South Manchester. 

Delegates to the Eastern States Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association—President A. C, Tyler; Secre- 
tary James Gray and A. Schumaker, of Waterbury. 


National councilor to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States—W. H. Judd, of Stamford. 


The meeting took important action when it 
voted, unanimously, to change its bylaws to 
the extent that it will be possible to admit to 
active membership a builder or contractor with- 
in the State, who maintains a mill or a yard, 
and an affiliated membership was created, de- 
signed to include any individual, firm, or cor- 
poration within the State engaged in trade, 
other than the lumber trade, which uses lumber 
in the manufacture of its product. This mem- 
bership is designed to include piano factories, 
clock shops ete. 

Among the guests was Secretary E. F. Perry, 
of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 

The association voted to hold an outing at 
Lake Compounce, Southington, in August. It 
is proposed that the outing be an all-day affair 
and the wives and families of members will 
attend. A sheep barbecue, with fried corn, 
watermelon and all the ‘‘fixin’s,’’ that the re- 
sort is noted for, will be served. 


HOO-HOO ANNUAL 


Sr. Lovuts, Mo., June 14.—From the head- 
quarters of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, 
here, announcement has been made by Secretary- 
treasurer H. R. Isherwood, that the twenty- 
ninth annual concatenation will be held here on 
Sept. 8, 9 and 10. Mr. Isherwood says that 
from reports to date there are assurances of 2 
large attendance. The annual convention of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, which will be held on the two days pre- 
vious in St. Louis, offers a splendid opportu- 
nity for the members of both organizations to 
attend both meetings. Arrangements are be- 
ing made for exceptionally good programs, fea- 
tured with talks and discussions on the lumber 
industry that will be national in scope. St. 
Louis lumbermen and Hoo-Hoo are making spe- 
cial plans to entertain the visitors during the 
conventions. 


meet 


POSTPONE PETOSKEY CONCAT 


St. Louis, Mo., June- 16.—Word was tre- 
ceived today at Hoo-Hoo headquarters from 
Fred A. McCaul, Grand Rapids, Vicegerent 
Snark for Michigan, that the concatenation 
scheduled for Petoskey June 29 has been post- 
poned until some time in October. This being 
the height of the resort season, the lumbermen 
and others were too busy for Hoo-Hoo affairs. 
Mr. McCaul advised that the concatenation 
would be held at Grand Rapids, as scheduled, 
on June 28. 
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“ASSOCIATIONS ASKED FOR HOUSING DATA 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., June 14.—A special bul- 
letin has been sent by President Ernest T. 
Trigg, of the National Federation of Construc- 
tion Industries, to all associations related to 
the construction industry, asking them to codp- 
erate with the Senate special committee on re- 
construction and production by furnishing cer- 
tain information needed by that body in con- 
nection with its investigation as ordered by Sen- 
ate resolution 350. This resolution provided for 
the appointment of a committee of five senators 
to investigate and report to the Senate on or 
before Dee. 1, 1920, with regard to— 

(a) The existing situation in relation to the 
general construction of houses, manufacturing es- 
tablishments, and buildings, and the effect thereof 
upon other industries and upon the public welfare; 
and 

(b) Such measures as it may deem necessary to 
stimulate and encourage such construction work, 
to encourage popular investment rather than spend- 
ing, to foster private initiative in building, and to 
ensure codperation between labor and persons or 
corporations engaged in transportation, banking, or 
other business necessary to the development of 
such construction. 

The committee, which is headed by Senator 
William M. Calder, of New York, desires from 
all associations in any way related to the build- 
ing industry, the following information: 


1. The name and address of your president. 

2. The names, addresses committees of 
your committee chairmen. 

3. The names and addresses of members of a 
special committee appointed by your association to 
deal with the Senate special committee. 


and 


4. Information as to the shortage of housing 
and industrial construction. 

5. Whether the shortage is increasing or de- 
creasing. 

6. The effect of the shortage on industry and 
public welfare. 

7. The remedial measures which have been 
taken affecting the various localities or industries. 

8. Your views as to the merits of such meas- 
ures. 

9. Your opinion as to the necessity of Federal 
action in the present emergency. 

President Trigg says in the bulletin that the 
welfare of the construction industry as a whole 
will be served by prompt compliance with the 
request made, as the information is needed in 
connection with the determination of measures 
to be recommended to Congress for the stimula- 
tion and fostering of construction work of all 
kinds. 


The information should be sent to Hon. Wil- . 


liam M. Calder, chairman committee on recon- 
struction and production, Senate Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C. 





NORTH CAROLINA FORESTERS CONVENE 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., June 14.—The North 
Carolina Forestry Association convened in an- 
nual session here at the Board of Trade rooms 
on June 9 and 10 with a good representation of 
delegates present. After the welcoming address 
had been delivered by Mayor Roberts, Wednes- 
day morning, the officers’ reports were heard 
followed by an address on ‘‘Our Need for a 
Forestry Policy’’ by E. E. Carter, assistant 
United States forester, Washington, D.C. Mr. 
Carter based his talk on studies made by the 
Forest Service for the report on the so called 
Capper resolution. Briefly he declared that the 
price of building material in North Carolina or 
anywhere else in the country is nowadays gov- 
erned by the cost of manufacturing lumber on 
the Pacific coast and shipping it across the 
continent, plus the several profits that are 
added by the various handlers of the material. 
He declared that the exhaustion of timber in 
the great forest regions, first in New England, 
and later in the Lake States, was responsible 
for the first noticeable rise.in lumber prices and 
shifted the center of production to the South. 
In this latter region production is already 
declining, and it will be only a few years before 
the South will produce no more lumber than it 
will need for its own use, and necessarily west 
Coast products must be brought to eastern 
markets to make up the deficit. 

The big need in North Carolina, according 
to Mr. Carter, is for adequate appropriation 
and legislation which will enable the State 
forester to install an effective fire protective 
system. He said there is plenty of land in 
North Carolina which is valuable for growing 
timber, and that the State will have no need to 
worry as to its future lumber supply if it keeps 
that land growing timber. He spoke of the 
eifort to secure a forest experiment station at 
Asheville, and said that it was an encouraging 
sicn of the interest in timber growing. 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to an 
excursion to the Biltmore forest plantations 
and to a joint conference concerning Mt. Mit- 
chell State Park, followed in the evening with 
an Appalachian dinner and addresses by 
various guests. ; 

\t the Thursday morning session, C. C. 
Smoot, of North Wilkesboro, discussed the 
reasons why ‘‘A Permanent Timber Supply Is 
Needed.’? Col. Joseph Hyde Pratt, director of 
the North Carolina Geological and Economic 
Survey, presented a very interesting discussion 
on intensive French forestry methods, basing 
his remarks on his own practical experience in 
France and Belgium during the war. 

Col, F. S, Lambeth, of Thomasville, N. C., 


of the Southern Furniture Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, discussed ‘‘ Home Grown Lumber for 
Our Industries.’’ After citing the growth of 
the furniture industry in North Carolina, Col. 
Lambeth stated that its continuity depends 
upon seeing the real problems ahead and 
dealing with them scientifically. This demands 
a careful study into the economics of our in- 
dustry, he said, and the main problem to be 
considered is the securing of raw materials and 
their sources of supply. He went on: 


It is difficult for us as we sit here in the heart 
of such wealth of raw materials to realize that 
already we are exceeding the speed limit in the 
use of raw materials. The economic speed limit 
of any manufacturing industry is automatically 
fixed by nature and is below the production. It is 
possible to raise the speed limit slightly by assisting 
nature in producing more and better materials, 
* * * Land in our southern mountains is mostly 
better fitted for the production of timber than for 
agriculture and, in addition, if properly managed 
the desirable hardwoods will replace the present 
stands. * * * By codperating with our State 
forestry bureau we might be able to select some 
of our choicest hardwoods and by some systematic 
method perpetuate, and, in fact, improve upon the 
quality of these hardwoods. Is it too much to 
ask the forester to improve upon the grain of 
our hardwoods? This will, of course, require many 
years. * * % 

One part of our industry deserves consideration 
in this connection and that is, how can we use up 
more completely our waste products? This, when 
solved, will not only conserve our raw materials, 
but increase our profits. Our byproducts will 
doubtless in the near future be of considerable 
proportions. We need some experts to work this 
out. It is possible thru our schools and colleges 
to inform our boys and girls of the value of a 
tree and in this way check the slaughter annually 
of thousands of our finest hardwood trees for fire- 
wood. This would also help to make our proposed 
legislation constructive and worth while. 


Professor Thorndike Saville, of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, in his address on 
‘Our Water Resources and Forestry,’’ made 
an exceedingly clear-cut presentation of the 
effect of forestry upon water supply, and told 
of plans for conserving the water resources of 
the State. D. Hiden Ramsay, commissioner of 
public safety, discussed ‘‘ Forestry and Munic- 
ipal Water Supplies.’’ Former Governor 
Locke Craig, of Asheville, in his address 
‘Mount Mitchell, the Peoples’ Property,’’ 
gave a history of Mount Mitchell and the 
establishment of the State park, making a plea 
for adequate maintenance funds. He was fol- 
lowed by Gen. Julian S. Carr, of Durham, who 
spoke along the same lines. Miss Julia Thorns, 
of Asheboro, in her topic ‘‘ Women’s Clubs and 
Conservation,’’ told what the federated 
women’s clubs are doing in the way of con- 
servation. 


Resolutions were adopted urging on +he 





Foreign Trade Service 


Because of our superior connec- 
tions here and abroad our Foreign 
Trade Department is in a position 
to give unexcelled service in all 
branches of Foreign Trade. 


We can inform you on 


The requirements of the world markets. 

The credit of foreign importers. 

The requirements of foreign custom 
houses. 

Shipping facilities and foreign freight 
rates. 

Details regarding the issuance of ship- 
ping documents. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 
+ 
in Advance 

You can state pretty accurately every 
item in your over-head expense but one 
—your credit loss. That you can only 
guess at. And how often you miss the 
mark, you, only, know! Because of pres- 
ent conditions, your credit loss is more of 
a problem than ever. 

the year's total covered credit losses 
exceed a certain previously agreed upon 
percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months 
is determined in advance and nothing can 
increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small 
compared to the security afforded. 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders 


The American Credit-Indemnity Co. 


OF NEW YORK 


{141 Marquette Bidg. 80 Maiden Lane 
Chicago, tI. New York, N. Y. 
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who needs an experienced Yellow Pine 
Buyer to place his orders for anything 
in Long or Shortleaf with responsible 
mills. Commission basis. 
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people of the State enactment of legislation for 
the establishment of an adequate fire protection 
force and urging Congress to appropriate funds 
so that the several States may codperate for the 
same purpose; also, that Congress appropriate 
$2,000,000 a year for the purchase of non- 
agricultural lands in North Carolina and east- 



















ern States for the purposes of timber growing. 
It was also stressed that the association 
‘invite close conference with individuals and 
associations engaged in our timber industries, 
with the object of arriving at some definite 
forest policies which we can work for side by 
side. ’’ 





At the closing session Thursday afternoon 
officers were elected to direct the association’s 
activities during the coming year as follows: 
President—Gallatin Roberts, Asheville. 
Vice president—Miss Julia A. Thorns, Asheboro. 


Secretary-treasurer—J. S. Holmes, Chapel Hill 
(re@lected). 











Over a year ago the Packard Motor Car Co. 
initiated an efficiency contest to cover the entire 









companies in the contest. The contest was so di- 
vided that the smaller trucks were in one division, 
the medium size trucks in another and the big 
trucks in a third. The E. K. Wood Lumber Co., 








Detailed figures on operating of other 


requested to send a record of the opera- 
tion of their truck or trucks to the 
Truck & Tractor Department of the 
American Lumberman. 





Los Angeles, Calif., won a prize on a 3-ton truck 


















OWNER‘S NUMBER 444-30 


E. K. WOOD LUMBER COMPANY'S MONTHLY REPORT, TRUCK-OPERATING EFFICIENCY TEST, 
ENTRANT -- "D" TRUCK, CAPACITY 3 TONS. MODEL-A, ENGINE #31924. 


WINS PRIZE IN TRUCK EFFICIENCY CONTEST 


which had run approximately 100.000 miles he 
fore the contest was started. This truck was in th 


country for those companies operating Packard lumbermen are solicited. Lumbermen medium sized division and made a imost enviable 
trucks. A number of prizes were offered and h tered the Packard contest record. 

naturally, as many Packard trucks are used in who  entere : ? The truck which won the prize was driven by 
the lumber industry, there were a number of lumber whether they won a prize or not, are Ray Lindsay and operated from the San Pedro 


yard. The prize money was shared in by the truck 
driver, the shipping clerk and the accountants who 
kept the records. In addition to the money given 
by the Packard Motor Car Co. the E. K. Wood 


Lumber Co. gave to each man ap equivalent amount, 



































AVERAGE FROM ABOVE 





Iz 
FEB MAR APR MAY JUNE JULY AUG SEPT oct NOV DEC Jan MO TOms. 
A-No. Days Operated 19 26 26 26 25 12 25 19 26 22 24 28 278 
B-No. Round Trips 67 126 165 274. 176 76 17 86 122 96 118 149 1469 
C- Delivery Stops 75 153 183 182 181 19 127 92 129 97 122 152 1572 
D- Total Tons Out 266 477.5 649.5 676.5 748 321 455 359.5 527.25 417 434.5 622.3 5955.05 
E- Total Tons In 0 14.25 5.25 2.75 16 6 14.5 10) 0 O 58.750 
F- Miles Traveled 1043 1708 2046 1693 1898 821 1557 1322 1906 1585 1857 2371 19807 
G- Gals. Distillate 210 335 346 292 338 155 324 251 341 302 353 443 3690 
H- Pts. Cyl. Oil 110 167.5 183 151 148 76 144 151 200 154 193 250 1927.5 
I- Hrs.available, not used 48 2.5 (6) 1.5 1525. 1.67 13.75 3 (¢) 0 0 (0) 71.33 
J- Hrs.loading 16 30 29.75 36.5 34.25 19.5 29 15.25 20.75 20 21 22.6 294.6 
K- Hrs.running-incl-stops 170.5 247.5 261 238.75 247.25 112.5 204.25 168 208 200 231.3 283 2572.05 
L- Hrs.laid up for repairs O 5.67 1.20 3 1.5 4.25 12.25 44.5 8.67 34.5 5.5 4.5 125 
M- Hrs.with helper 0 ie) 0 (0) fe) (@) 0 0 (@) 0 0 
N- Trailer data 0 0 0 0 0) 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 








D-i ROUNR TLips: Pe BOY <x oic0c:00 600000 00000000000 ee Se ee a ee ee eT re 5.25 
C-1 Delivery or pick-up Stops Per AY... cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccssccccecees Cece cercercerececsccnccecs 5.65 
De=L TOCRL TOMS PSF» GAY s «ico 'e:0:0'0 0 6:06 s0:050 66.0.4406.6/6.0 0:0 6:0'660:0'0:0:4 0:00:04 6's 6101066 9155:0 46:66:00 WO coccccccccccccccccccccccs § 216629 
B=1 Average Tons Per CLAP s+ 0.0.0:0.0:0:0000000s6sbs0seserecess I TT OO OT eed Pere 4.12 
E-2 Unit Tons miles per day...... ecccccccccccs Te eT Te ee Cocccccrccccccccceccccccsccccsee 161.58 
Fol Miles traveled per dayecccccccccccccccccccccccccccscccccesssccscecccceeseseccccscccesccrccsesercccccccccces 78.44 
F-2 Average round trip distance...ccccccccscccccccccccscccccssees COCO O Sooo R Oe OC O OOO CODE SE ee COE reece eeeoeeoeCS 14.93 
G-l Miles per gallon Of distillate..ccccccccccccccccccccccccccce ee Ce 5.367 
Hel Miles per gallon Of Cyl. Ollecccccccccccccccccccsccscccccccccccc cece rcs cecceercccccescecerccesenecceeecsoes 82.2 
J-l Average hours loading per AAYoceccccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccccccseccccscsccscsccccsces ee ccccccccccccce eoccee 1.06 
J-2 Average minutes loading per trip. ccccccccccccccecccccccccscecs S0:6:018 60900066 cd OSS CO OCROOTCCCCeSESCS Se TER OTE 
K-1 Average hours running including Stops Per daye-.ccccccccccccevccsecsveseessenssesssessessssssessesssessesees 9.9 
K-2 Average hours in Service Per dAYe.cccccccccccccccccccccessseses Porc e cece cere reccceeeeereeesseeeeesesesesees 10 
P Average speed in miles per hour.......eeeee ee een Te Ty rr ee cnr er oe 7.91 
Ss GOBG POY GAY OCHSVOCC A co o:0:0:0.0.0:6:00:6:6'0:0:0-6 01015658 6:6.64%0.000.0 06869 50 0CCU ESOC COCO SOS e Cee rdeseeceeereeescecoeoeesos § LOsOLS 
ry COBS: DOT WELLE s oi0.cw cnc 500 000.6000 ee ee ee ee ee re rr 173 
U Cost Per COMcccccccccccccccccccsccesccvccccsscvcccces cecepe OT PO evcccccs Pree Te -629 
v Cost per ton mile...... ee Te I ee ee TO 084 

















TOTAL CYLINDER DRIVERS BATTERY TIRE REPAIRS VARIABLE FIXED MTOTAL 
Fuel Oil Wages, Renewals Cost Actual Monthly Monthly Monthly 
Cost, Cost, Actual. & Main- Est. Expense Expense Expense 

Actual Actual. tenance, 2¢ Mile. 

Actual. 

FEBRUARY $27.30 $ 8.88 $99.10 $1.40 $20.86 $ O $157.54 $ 15.41 $172.95 
MARCH 46.90 14.20 157.95 1.70 34.16 712.74 327.65 15.41 343.06 
APRIL 50.17 14.64 170.35 12.05 40.92 0 288.13 15.41 303.54 
MAY 42.34 12.08 158.10 1.69 33.86 3.00 251.07 15.41 266.48 
JUNE 52.39 11.84 162.55 26.15 37.96 1.50 292.39 15.41 307.80 
JULY 24.80 6.08 79.95 0 16.42 441.72 568.97 15.41 584.38 
AUGUST 51.84 11.52 135.65 2.40 31.14 18.35 250.90 15.41 266.31 
SEPTEMBER 40.16 12.08 113.70 0 26.44 28.20 220.58 15.41 235.99 
OCTOBER 54.56 16.00 176.05 2.40 38.12 0 287.13 15.41 302.54 
NOVEMBER 48.32 12.32 155.30 2.40 31.70 0 250.04 15.41 265.45 
DECEMBER 56.48 15.44 171.45 2.20 37.14 0 282.71 15.41 298.12 
JANUARY 73.78 20.00 236.40 2.40 47.42 42.35 422.53 15.41 437.94 
i cata ua in aS --- 569.04 155.08 1816.55 54.79 396.14 608.04 3599.64 184.92 3784.56 




















Cost of Truck bought in 1913: 
ChasSsisdec ccccccccvccccccccncccccccccscccs $O480000 


Interest on investment 


DODici bens 4assennenneseeenesees eeu Seuss 25.00 Taxes Her MOnth (ao Gusd) «0000s ccesscscons 
SPSOLN Rant E isis 6i0c sb 4.00 0 oeesssn eeeees 175.00 License per month (actual) ..cccccscccceee 
TOTAL COBb. .00 0060600 s0ee o0sieSieiowineioes BOBBUTOO Depreciation per Month. .ccccccccccccccecce 


Insurance per month (actual)....cccsceees 
TOTAL FIXED MONTHLY EXPENSE, factual).... 
Our book velue of truck Feb. 1st,1919 was... $ 400.00 
Truck was overhauled once during the year, (July). 
Truck had run approximately 100,000 miles before entering contest. 








er month (actual) --$ 1.67 
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Naturally in a case of this kind as accurate cost 
records were kept as possible. Incidentally in keep- 
ing such a record weak spots were developed in 
the delivery system and as a result a gain in 
efficiency was made. Accompanying this article 





is a chart showing the operating costs for one 
year, which are worthy of detailed study by 
lumbermen generally. The Naticnal Standard 
Truck Cost System was used in keeping a record 
of the operating costs. 
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SOUTHWESTERN HARDWOOD CLUB MEETING 


NEW ORLEANS, LaA., June 14.—The June meet- 
ign of the Southwestern Hardwood Manufactur- 
ers’ Club was held in the Grill Room of the 
Monteleone Hotel here Thursday with Presi- 
dent F. L. Adams presiding. A. N. Smith, sales 
manager of the Bomer-Blanks Lumber Co., 
acted as chairman of the meeting, Mr. Smith 
having been appointed in place of G. V. Patter- 
son, who was unable to attend. The afternoon 
session was devoted entirely to going over sta- 
tistics regarding cost of operation and J. B. 
Robinson, of the Pelican Lumber Co., of Mound, 
La., condueted this discussion. Mr. Robinson 
was chosen chairman of the July meeting, and 
G. V. Patterson for August. 

The Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club being first to suggest the establishment 
ot a lumbermen’s club in New Orleans, the 
members listened with enthusiasm to talks made 
by R. A. MeLaughlan and Secretary A. C. 
Bowen who had previously attended a meeting 
of the bylaws committee of the new organiza- 
tion. The secretary was instructed to inform 
Phil Lanier, the acting president, and other 
workers in the new organization, that the hard- 


wood club was squarely with them and is 
anxious to help make the New Orleans Lum- 
bermen’s Club the best in the country. J. B. 
Robinson thought this club should not be called 
the Lumbermen’s Club, but the Forest Products 
Club and after some discussion the latter was 
approved as appropriate and the secretary was 


instructed respectfully to communicate the feel- 
ing to the officers of the new organization. 
President Adams informed the club that it 


had been eleeted to membership in the Louis- 
lant Forestry Association and that he had been 
chosen to represent the hardwood interests of 
Louisiana on the executive committee of that 
organization. 


In diseussing the ear situation, it was found 
that members west of the Mississippi River are 
receiving from 80 to 100 percent of their re- 
quirements. The situation east was much differ- 
ent, however, members on the Gulf & Ship 
Island and Gulf, Mobile & Northern roads 
Stating that those lines are furnishing only 10 
percent of the requirements. The situation on 
the trunk lines east of the river is somewhat 
better, but net nearly so good as on the west 
side lines, 

The labor situation was discussed at length. 
ges have not been eut in any case, notwith- 
Staniing efficiency is poor and there was found 


to be a tendency of the men to roam from one 
section to another. The feeling was general 
that better housing facilities should be pro- 
vided for the laborers and one timely sugges- 
tion was that ‘‘the kind of amusement a nigger 
wants’’ should be provided for him, rather 
than try to give him what he ought to have. 

S. T. Aleus & Co., of New Orleans, were 
elected to membership in the club. 

A most unusual discussion of costs, ably con- 
dueted by J. B. Robinson, took up the after- 
noon session, beginning immediately after the 
club luncheon. A comparison of cost figures 
from uniform statements, brought in by mem- 
bers, conelusively showed the necessity for a 
great deal of attention to this very important 
matter. Most of the time was spent in deciding 
on just how to prorate expenses on the books 
so as to be able to compare costs readily and 
accurately and permit of them being easily 
checked by the internal revenue department. 
It was decided that each member’s report next 
month would show accumulated figures up to 
July 1, and thereafter reports would be pre- 
pared for each month. The secretary was in- 
structed to assign a number to each member and 
after each meeting he would prepare and dis- 
tribute a consolidated report which will permit 
ot easy comparisons. 

The next meeting will be held at the Grune- 
wald Hotel on July 8. , 





NO DANGER OF FINANCIAL PANIC 

MEMPHIS, TENN., June 15.—Memphis is in as 
good shape, financially, as any city in the 
United States and there are enough funds avail- 
able here to take care of the normal require- 
ments of business. This was the gist of the 
address of Fred Collins, vice president of the 
Bank of Commerce & Trust Co., delivered to the 
members of the Lumbermen’s Club of Memphis 
at their regular semimonthly meeting at the 
Hotel Gayoso Saturday afternoon, June 12. The 
lumbermen were much pleased with the optimis- 
tie statements made by the speaker, with par- 
ticular reference to the fact that there is not 
the remotest possibility of a panic in the 
United States with the Federal Reserve system 
in operation to serve as a means of allocating 
funds and of absorbing any shock which the 
financial system may receive. 

Three new members were elected, as follows: 
C. M. Green, Anderson-Tully Co., Memphis; 


H. A. Hubbard, Delta & Pine Land Co., Mem- 
phis, and C. A. Buchener, Freeman-Smith Lum- 
ber Co., Millville, Ark. One application for 
membership was filed with the proper com- 
mittee. The number of members enrolled is 
now 261, the highest in the history of this 
organization. There were 75 members and 
visitors present. This is the last meeting to be 
held until next fall. 
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Retailers Reduce Building Costs 


Magnesitewall, Rock of Ages, 
the greatest discovery of the 
building arts in a century 





N conjunction with our outside (for sheathing) and 
inside (taking the place of lath and plaster) Dove- 
Tail Key Byrkit Lath loaded in mixed cars from 

our mills at manufacturers prices. Dove-Tail Key 
Yellow Pine Byrkit Lath as cheap as you can buy 
common boards shipped either with or without our 


MAGNESITEWALL as desired. 


High Priced Lead and Oil 
Put Out of Business 
You can't afford to hang back. Be progressive and 


send for descriptive circular and prices. Better profits 
for you — Better material-—Satisfied customers. 


D. K. Jeffris Lumber Co. 
Mills and Yards Y. P. Boards Lumber Exchange 


Cae cmc, a Specialty CHICAGO 




















Sell more homes 1 and i your profits by influ- 
encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOOKS are ‘‘standard equipment’’ in the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘‘Modern Bunga- 
lows”’ contains 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘‘Modern Homes” is a 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
practical, suited to any climate; either book postpaid $1 or 
both for $1.50. Send today; newest and best home ideas 
America. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS-SWANSON CO., INC., Building Department, 1010 
First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, Okla. 














OCEAN FREIGHT BROKERS 
Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 
handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 
handling Export Lumber Shipments. 











BURT E. STEENSON 


TIMBER ESTIMATES 
TOPOGRAPHIC MAPS 
WHITEWATER WISCONSIN 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WHITE PINE 


Our SILVER White Pine is a real Cork Pine 
substitute for planing Mill and Pattern 
Work, Etc. 

At our various mill connections we own and 
carry large stocks o 

idaho White Pine. 

California White Pine also Sugar Pine. 

Michigan and Minnesota White Pine. 


Also 
YELLOW PINE and HARDWOODS. 


Our new mill at Lenox, Ky., is now operating. 
Also our new mill at Florala, kia., and Paxton, Fla. 











IDAHO 
MINNESOTA 


e s 
White Pine 
CALIFORNIA & 
OREGON STOCKS 


if LONG and SHORT LEAF 


\ Yellow Pine 








ALSO 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. New York, N. Y. 











West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber = 











WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE = 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 


HMA 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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BOTH ee 
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GET OUR 


prices on DOX LUMBER 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
B. W. Cross Lumber Co., iti dine Bide: 














Davenport 
Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S.A. 
The Meeting Place for the 


Business Interests of 
the Inland Empire 


Rates, $1.50 up 


THE frame of this house as “One of America’s Excep- 
tional Hotels” is based upon far more than its archi- 
tectural and artistic excellences—as unusual as they are. 

Modern rates, service—by no means dependent upon 
the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 











If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 
L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 














HE LUMBERMEN'S 
SEARCHLIGHT 
BY M. M. FERGUSON 


One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 
90 pages. size 4x9 [hip pocket edition] 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


Americayfimberman 








431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





AMERICAN WHOLESALE DIRECTORS CONFER 


A meeting of the board of directors of the 
American Wholesale Lumber Association was 
held at the Congress Hotel, Chicago, on Tues- 
day, at which a lot of detail work was accom- 
plished. Both morning and afternoon sessions 
were held and a proposed membership campaign 

was discussed. Directing Manager Putman re- 
ported on all work done since the association 
was formed, the publicity secured and the plans 
for the future. The association went on record 
as in principle favoring the application of the 
railroads for an increase in freight rates. The 
directors decided on three classes of member- 
ship: Active members, who shall be whole- 
salers, 60 percent of whose total business in 
feet consists of the distribution of lumber prod- 
ucts by wholesale; associate members, who shall 
be any persons, firms or corporations engaged 
in any branch of the lumber business not eligi- 
ble to active membership; and members to be 
elected by the vote of the membership. The 
board of directors is to consist of seventeen 
members. 


The association will seek to codrdinate the 
wholesale organizations of the United States 


estly recommends that the rate increase, if any, 
granted by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
be so formulated as to preserve competitive rela- 
tionships and prevent restrictions upon the ship- 
ment of forest products from any producing terri- 
tory, and to protect the interests of the public. 


Membership in National Chamber 


It was moved, seconded, and unanimously 
carried that the officers of the association be 
authorized and directed to secure membership. 
for the association in the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce if the association is not @1- 
ready a member under the name of the Na 
tional Bureau of Wholesale Lumber Distrib) 
tors. 

Plan for Compulsory Arbitration 


Upon motion duly made, seconded and unani- 
mously carried, the following resolution was 
adopted: 

Resolved, That in view of the fact that the senti- 
ment of the meeting of the association held May 20 
favored the immediate application of a plan of 
compulsory arbitration, pending the preparation 
of a final plan of compulsory arbitration by the 
arbitration committee for the presentation at the 





MEMBERS OF OFFICIAL PERSONNEL DIRECTING ACTIVITIES OF AMERICAN 
WHOLESALE LUMBER ASSOCIATION 


(Reading from Left to Right) Top Row—R. B. Rayner, 
Memphis, Tenn; G. R. Gloor, St. Louis, Mo., and Fred Larkin, Birmingham, Ala. 


Row—J. G. Wallace, 
Smith, Birmingham, Ala.; 
Dennis, Kansas City, Mo.; 
and Max Myers, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Minneapolis, Minn.; 


in such manner as will best serve the needs of 
the industry and protect the interests of the 
country. It will aid in the more efficient dis- 
tribution of lumber and forest products thru 
the standardization of grades and sizes, thru 
the elimination of unfair practices and trade 
abuses in codperation with the proper Govern- 
ment officials, thru interchange of information 
as to improved methods of handling and distri- 
bution and by other means, and codperate with 
all branches of the lumber industry in all con- 
struetive programs for the advancement of the 
industry and the collection and dissemination 
of information as to the value and uses of lum- 
ber and forest products in order that the maxi- 
mum consumption of these products may be 
maintained. 
Favors Freight Rate Increases 


Upon motion duly made and seconded, the 
following resolution was unanimously carried: 

Resolved, That the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association approves in principle the application 
of the railroads of the United States for an in- 
crease in freight rates necessary for the restoration 
of their credit and rehabilitation of their property 
and the resumption of adequate and efficient trans- 
portation service, and be it further 

Resolved, That the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association, representing the wholesale branch of 
the lumber industry whose members deal in all 
classes of woods in all sections of the country, earn- 


WwW. L. Sheppard, Montgomery, Ala. 
M. Krauss, New Orleans, La.; T. W. 


Charles B. Carothers 
Second 
R. Putman, directing manager, Chicago; Jay 
Bottom Row—Thomas 5. 
Isaacs, Baltimore, Md.; 


Philadelphia, Pa.; 


next annual meeting the directing manager be and 
he is hereby authorized to work out with the arbi- 
tration committee for immediate application 4 
temporary system of compulsory arbitration. 





PUBLIC WORKS REFERENDUM DEFEATED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 14.—The referen- 
dum submitted tc its membership by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States on the 
proposal that it advocate the establishing of a 
Department of Public Works resulted in a vote 
of 826 in favor of establishing such a depart- 
ment, and 549 against; the number necessary to 
carry being 917. On the proposal to establish 
the department by modifying the Department of 
the Interior the vote was: for, 675; against, 
679; and on that of establishing an entirely new 
department, it was 282 for and 922 against. 


o-_—_—o———no—oroornornorornoronwrn——err 


During 1919 the Government collected 
$3,850,150,078 internal revenue, and a footing 
of all expenses connected with the service shows 
that the cost of collection was 53 cents for each 
$100. 
the total collections by the bureau of internal 
revenue have been $11,480,109,198, which is 
only slightly less than the total collections dur- 
ing the preceding fifty-three years. 


During the last two and a half years 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—H. C. McKellar, former 
lumberman, now assistant postmaster, and 
widely known to lumbermen hereabouts in both 
capacities, must feel a good deal like the late 
Republican national convention. Not long ago 
Charlie Metcalf resigned the postmastership, 
and Mae offered to leap into the breach and 
save the Memphis postoffice from having to 
close. But when we landed in Memphis this 
morning the first thing we saw in the paper 
was that there were seven other candidates be- 
sides Mae after the job—which is why Mac 
feels a good deal like the late disturbance at 
Chicago. However, there are a lot of lumber- 
men up and down the river, and other folks as 
well, who will hope that Mac throws a harding 
into the other aspirants. 

While we came to Memphis primarily for the 
purpose of further ennobling the N. M. G., 
Potentate Walker Taylor steered us over to the 
Rotary at noon, promising us a treat. Sure 
enough there was Keff Smith—and we caught a 
glimpse of John McClure and Earl Palmer, but 
they successfully eluded our grasp. 





LitTLE Rook, ArkK.—This was our first ad- 
venture into Arkansas, and we feel much like 
the blushing lady of tender years—we like it. 
A lot of people have a lot of fool ideas about 
Arkansas; yet here is one of the most produc- 
tive States in'the country—at least potentially. 
We heard, with some regret, that Little Rock 
is growing rapidly in population; for Arkansas 
can not affordto have her people crowding 
into her cities while there is still a mile of 
ground to every twenty-six people and only 16 
to 18 percent of the State under cultivation. 
The statistics were given us by a stranger, but 
they looked true as the train passed miles of 
meadows going back to grass for the need of 
hands to raise corn and rice and other products. 

We were about to say ‘‘and tobacco’’—but 
no one need weep over unraised tobacco. In 
fact, we Americans have not yet realized that 
there is no virtue in raising a crop that wastes 
our money and hurts our health. The good 
acres of the South ought to be put to better 
use. Some day we are going to wake up and 
judge ourselves and each other by the useful- 
ness of what we do. Then the lumberman will 
take his proper place in public estimation, and 
the tobacco grower will take his also, but it 
will be somewhat lower down the scale than it 
is now. We hasten to explain, somewhat after 
the manner of the dewy Mr. Edwards, that we 
have used the vile weed all our life, so it is 
thru no purity of our own that we express 
these sentiments. But, tho a smoker, we 
would be glad to see My Lady Nicotine cast 
into that limbo from which John Barleycorn 
will not return—and the acres they both have 
helped to waste put to work raising good food 
instead of bad booze and bad smokes. 

But, to come out of church and get back to 
Arkansas, that State is just beginning her real 
development. And, by the way, Arkansas is the 
most liberal State in the union regarding rivers. 
Between Memphis and Little Rock you cross 
the Mississippi, St. Francis, White, Black and 
Arkansaw, all in the space of 137 miles. It’s a 
poor farm out this way that can’t afford a 
river, 

Of course we came to Little Rock to attend 
the sixteenth annual convention of the Arkansas 
Association of Lumber Dealers. The meeting 
was a great success as a meeting and mone the 
less as a fashion show. We do not refer to the 
orange and lavender creations of the assistant 
secretary, altho they were well worthy of it, 
but to the sartorial splendors of the visiting 
salesmen and others. Earl Dionne really started 
it when he blossomed out in the hotel lobby in 
striped pajamas and a gold tooth. Earl in- 
sisted it was a regular crash suit he was wear- 
ing, and it was a regular crash. But neverthe- 
less we hold to the pajama theory. 

Jim Moorehead, on the other hand, came over 





from Kansas City modestly attired in chaste 
black alpaca—but then Jim is a granddad. 
Secretary Webster was also quietly attired in 
sort of a pickled olive drab. 

One of the features of the convention was 
the lemonade attire of Uncle Harry Jackson, 
who looked like a vanilla sundae with whipped 
cream. Another Beau Brummel of the occa- 
sion was L. P. Hawkins, who fits any scene— 
whether Palm Beach, Fla., or Marianna, Ark. 

But some folks thought the prize really ought 
to go to C. N. Houck, who had a pale suit of a 
texture that resembled a paper napkin, with a 
gray stripe running thru it, hesitating here 
and there, like a car of lumber in transit. 

Mr. Bunch, of Dallas, Tex., whose office is 
in the Slaughter Building, wore, among other 
things, a blue and white polka-dot tie, and so 
he saw a bright spot now and then. Jules 
Borresen, of Pine Bluff, lent a creamy tone to 
every picture. 

Will Dix and Earl Houston hunted in pairs. 
Houston had a suit with a sort of corrugated 
effect. Earl, by the way, has been transferred 
to St. Louis, after three years in Pine Bluff. 

If the convention was a success sartorially 
it was none the less so musically. E. P. Me- 
Neill, of Memphis, led the convention in sing- 
ing well known hymns. Some of the lumber- 
men followed the music, but most of them just 
followed their judgment. The Lumberjack 
Quartette was, of course, a conspicuous fea- 
ture of the dinner. Owing to the fact that 
J. C. Dionne, of Houston, Tex., and Clarence 
DeVay, of Memphis, were absent, Talbot Feild, 
of Hope, and 8S. F. Grimes, of Blytheville, both 
blithe and hopeful, went in to bat for them. 
Mr. MeNeill led the singers and Miss Elizabeth 
Brown, of Paragould, daughter of Deacon 
Brown, played the accompaniment without ever 
laughing once. 


Having disposed of the sartorial and artistic 
sides of the convention we may now consider 
some of its more serious features. One of the 
most serious features was the weather. After 
looking like snow in the United States during 
the last eight or nine months, it has now turned 
off warm. Being from the North, we com- 
plained a good deal about the heat in Little 
Rock—until we saw by the paper that it was 
two degrees hotter in Chicago that day than 
it was in Little Rock. 

Another circumstance that commanded our 
serious attention was the announcement of the 
approaching nuptials of L. H. Derby, of War- 
ren, the unfortunate young lady also being from 
that city. You would never think that when 
a girl was picking out a hat she would pick out 
a Derby but she did, and we give her our 
blessing, whatever it may or may not be worth. 

We almost had 50 cents while talking with 
J. Schilling, of Brimley, and H. F. Schilling, 
of Stuttgart—but here are two shillings that 
make a good deal more than 50 cents. 

D. H. Moulton, of Marion, IIl., came all the 
way down here to attend the meeting. D. H. 
used to be a school teacher in his shrouded past, 
and you know how much money there is in 
teaching school, and why he took to selling 
southern pine lumber. He used to teach all the 
grades ’way down to the first reader but he 
ships only high school lumber. 

The A. J. Neimeyer Lumber Co. and the 
Superior Builders’ Supply Co. fed and watered 
the delegates at noon and the Twin City Lum- 
ber Exchange dined them at night; so Little 
Rock maintained its reputation for hospitality. 

The program of the convention was very 
interesting, showing 115 active members and 
$500.82 in the treasury. President Wright 
lived up to his name, and Secretary Webster’s 
report couldn’t have been better if it had been 
written by Noah or Daniel. 

W. C. Chamberlin told us to clean up and 
paint up and then stay up. Architect Sanders 
admitted that architects builded better than 
they khew, and would build better yet if they 














Stable 
Lumber Prices | 


are maintained through fair com- 
petitive conditions by those indus- 
tries which use(uniform methods of 
accounting) thereby making prices 
andcosts more uniform through the 
elimination of inefficient competitors 
and unfair competition. We devise 
and install accountingsystems based 
on uniform methods. 


RICE & FISHER 
Public Accountants 


705 Union Central Building 
CINCINNATI 































It’s dangerous 
to take chances. 


EMPLOY 


THE RED BOOK 


SERVICE 


Competent Collection Reliable Lumber 
ervice Ratings 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876 
CHICAGO -NEW YORK 











Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 


The saving in insurance pre- 
miums pays the bill. 


Does your plant and business 
need the protection? 


Write Us. 


GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Blidg., CHICAGO 








Coupon Books 


We make them to 
fit individual needs. 


81-89 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SEND {22, BUNGALOW BOOKS 
Plan Future Homes Now with Economy Plans of California Styles 
—noted for comfort, beauty and 
adaptability to any climate. 
“Representative Cal. Homes” 
50 Plans, $3750 to $12,000—$1. 
“The New Colonials” 


Poole Bros., 





















Cc 
55 Plans, $3000 to $20.000—$1. 
“*West Coast Bungalows” 


. Eas 60 Plans, $1,800 to $4,500—$1. 
PECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 for all 3 above books FREE 

and get book of 75 Special Plans, also Garage folder 
EXTRA — “‘Little Bungalows’’ 40 Plans, $750 to $3000—S50 cts. 
oney back if not satisfied.. 


mM 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 340 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Kneeland-McLurg 


Lumber Company 
Phillips, Wis. 


Manufacturers of 


“SHAKELESS” 


HEMLOCK 


Hardwood Lumber 
Maple and Birch Flooring 

















Looking for Dry 
Hardwoods? 


Here are a few items of year old 
stock that we want to ship quick: 


2 cars 6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

{ car 12/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple 

{car 8/4” No. 3 Com. Soft Maple 

{ car 10/4” & 12/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Wis. Oak 
2/3 car 8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Maple 

1/3 car 8/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 


WE ALSO HAVE 


| car 6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Rock Elm (partly d 

3 cars 6/4” No. 2 Com. & Btr. Basswood “30 hag ll 
on sticks) 

3 cars 6/4” No. 3 Com. Basswood (90 days on sticks) 

3 cars pn = 2 Com. & Btr. Hard Maple (60 days 
on sticks 


Wheeler-Timlin Lumber Co. 


WAUSAU, WIS. 














White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at 
all times a complete assortment of 


White Pine Common 
Shops and_ Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wis- 
consin White Pine Timber and is of 
a very soft texture. Shop Lumber and 
Factory Selects are our Specialties. 


We solicit your business 











Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 


knew more about lumber. The Southern Pine 
Salesmen’s Service Association session was very 
interesting. Slips were slipped to,the audience 
asking them various questions, and the retailers 
found it as hard to answer them as a salesman 
sometimes finds the questions the dealers ask. 

All and all and by and large it was a nice 


party. 


A SAPLING PINE IN LOUISIANA 


A lesson in practical forestry may be learned 
by a study of the record of a sapling pine near 
Urania, La. The figures which follow, and the 
history of the sapling, were compiled by H. E. 
Hardtner, chairman of the Louisiana Forestry 
Association. 

In 1902 a tract of longleaf pine timber was 
cut at Urania. A small sapling about ten inches 
in diameter was left standing which, with other 
suppressed trees, began to grow rapidly. Year 
after year this tree bore seeds which as they 
ripened were scattered by the winds, and soon 
four or five acres were reforested with a fine 
growth of seedlings, some almost as large now 
as the parent tree was at the time the forest was 
denuded. An occasional fire would sweep over 
the forest leaving a sear which would soon heal. 
Hogs exacted their toll and other enemies were 
constantly at work, but today there is a full 
stand of five hundred to one thousand seedlings 
and saplings to the acre and regeneration is 
complete. 

In May, 1920, Professors Chapman and 
Bryant with a class of thirteen students from 
Yale University were at Urania pursuing @ 
course of study in forestry; and in studying 
tree growth they decided to cut this seed tree, 
for that is just what it was, in order to make 
careful measurements and to cut sample sec- 
tions therefrom to prove to the careless that 
forests can be grown profitably and that seed 
trees must be left on denuded lands if our 
forests are to be perpetuated. 

When the tree was cut this year it was hauled 
to a mill and sawed into lumber, and the table 
which follows gives the actual facts and figures: 

Total in- 
crease in 
original Annual 
volume, increase, 
1902 92 percent percent 
Age of tree, years.114 
Diameter, inches. 10.4 
Merchantable 

length, feet.... 48 
Contents, cubic 

feet 1: 3s 200 
Contents, Doyle 

rule, board feet ¢ 9% 529 
Lumber, mill tally, 

board feet ) 326 226 
Butt log squared, 

INCHES <..... ses 4x4 10x10 

The value of the stumpage in 1902, at $1 a 
thousand, was 3 cents by the Doyle scale, and 
by the mill tally, 10 cents. In 1920, at $10 
a thousand, it was $1.95 by the Doyle scale, 
and by the mill tally, $3.25. By the Doyle scale 
the increase was 6400 percent for the whole 
period and 350 percent annually; while, accord- 
ing to the mill tally it was 3160 percent for 
the period, and 175 percent annually. By the 
mill scale the value of the sawed lumber that 
could have been made in 1902 was $1.70, and 
in 1920 it was $15.48. | 

In 1902 the tree had produced no seedlings, 
and in 1920 it had produced one thousand to 
the acre. 


BUILDS MODERN CIRCULAR MILL 


BAKEWELL, TENN., June 14.—J. L. Shultz 
Sons Co., carlot shipper and dealer in lumber, 
hay, grain, fruit and produce, of Syracuse, 
N. Y., has just completed a modern plant here 
consisting of a circular mill of 20,000 feet 
capacity, which is fully equipped with the most 
uptodate machinery for producing the highest 
grades of lumber and which utilizes the entire 
cut from the log. 

In connection with the sawmill it has a very 
complete lath mill of 20,000 capacity, which 
uses besides slabs and edgings from the mill, 
small pine logs; a planing mill capable of 
manufacturing all grades of finished lumber, 
and a dry kiln containing over 15,000 feet of 
piping for drying both hardwoods and soft- 
woods. . 


Bakewell is situated on the main line of the 
Seuthern Railway, which has placed a 10-car 
capacity switch on the company’s property. 
Storage sheds have been erected along this 
switch and this facilitates the handling of the 
lumber, as the floors of the sheds are level with 
the floors of freight cars. 

J. L. Shultz Sons Co, several years ago ac- 
quired about four thousand acres of timber 
land on Walden Ridge and recently has pur- 
chased other properties here. Holt 10-ton 
caterpillar tractors and Troy 5-ton trailers are 
being used very successfully in transporting the 
logs from the timber tracts to the mill. 

G. L. Wells, of Syracuse, N. Y., is general 
manager in charge of this new plant. Mr. 
Wells has had experience in lumbering in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico. E. Dale 
Hunter, of Dryden, N. Y., is mill superin- 
tendent. 


BUILDING ULTRAMODERN COUNTRY CLUB 


SHREVEPORT, LA., June 14.—Shreveport’s new 
Country Club building has been completed, 
there remaining only the finishing touches to 
be made. At a cost of approximately $175,000, 
the Shreveport Country Club is making im- 
provements in its club grounds that will, it is 
declared, give to Shreveport as fine a club 
house and grounds as there is in the entire 
South. In fact, 8S. H. Bolinger, well known 
Shreveport lumberman and a director of the 
club, declares that in his travels he has nowhere 
seen a finer club home. Other clubs may have 
larger and more pretentious homes but the 
Shreveport club is not only exceptionally well 
designed as to accommodations for social and 
athletic purposes but it represents the best 
to be had in type of construction and appoint- 
ments. Albert Steere, prominent local real 
estate man, is chairman of the building com- 
mittee. : 

A swimming pool, 50x80 feet, and ten to 
twelve feet deep is being constructed out of 
doors just to the east of the club building. 
The committee on the swimming pool are all 
lumbermen; namely, 8. H. Bolinger, Jasper 
Peavy and F. T. Whited. The natatorium 
will prove, outside of the golf course itself, the 
most attractive feature of the club to men and 
women alike. 

Another nine holes is being added to the 
original nine, which will give the club an 18- 
hole course probably unsurpassed by any other 
course in the Southwest. The present 9-hole 
course is noted for its sporty qualities, At 
the present time it is in the pink of condition 
and its greens are unusually fast. 


NEW METHOD OF WOODEN CONSTRUCTION 


VANCOUVER, B. C., June 12.—An improved 
system of frame building construction, the in- 
vention of T. Palmer, of Victoria, has recently 
been patented by the inventor in Ottawa. Mr. 
Palmer has given the name of the ‘‘Palm’’ 
to his new method of construction. He claims 
that it has many advantages over the customary 
method of building dwelling houses and bunga- 
lows in this country; and it is to that class of 
building that the ‘‘Palm’’ system of construc- 
tion is particularly adapted. 

Mr. Palmer claims for his system that it is 
far more fire-resisting than other methods of 
frame construction now employed for small 
buildings and residences. He says also that a 
house built on the ‘‘Palm’’ system will be 
cooler in summer and warmer in winter, and to 
such an extent in the latter instance that a 
saving of fuel of from 25 to 30 percent will 
easily be effected. A saving of lumber is also 
claimed for the system, which provides for 
plastered interiors and a stucco finish on the 
outside walls. In addition to these advantages 
the system is readily adaptable to the require- 
ments of American building conditions, as it 
does not require the use of any material not in 
ordinary use. 

A brief and not too technical description of 
the ‘‘Palm’’ system is as follows: The frame 
of the building is of the ordinary construction 
for the preliminaries, except that the studs are 
placed at 12-inch centers. Between each pair 
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of studs a vertical 2-inch by 10-inch board is 
placed with its face flush with the outside edge 
of the studs, so that it completely fills the space 
between them. An exterior air space is con- 


trived by nailing a vertical 114-inch by 3-inch 
board so that it centers on the studs, and over- 
laps the joints made by the studs and the 2-by- 
10 board. Wooden lath with chicken wire rein- 


forcement, is nailed on these projecting strips 
at right angles to them, and the stucco is put 
on the lath in the ordinary way. 

The system thus provides the exterior air 


space already mentioned, in addition to the 
2-inch interior space left between the back of 
the 2-by-10 board and the interior face of the 


studding. The interior is lathed and plastered 
in the customary way. The inventor points out 
that when siding, rustic, shiplap and painting 
are eliminated from the cost of the exterior 
walls, the cost will be no more than that re- 
quired for the conventional system; and that 
the cost of upkeep will be practically nothing. 
Mr. Palmer claims also that the cost of labor 
in building a house by his system will be 20 
percent less than it is by the old way; and that 
the resulting building will be more solid and 
permanent in every respect. An additional ad- 
vantage is found in the fact that a house built 
on the ‘‘ Palm” system will be as nearly sound- 
proof as it is possible to make a dwelling. 





DISABLED SOLDIERS LEARN TO WORK IN WOOD 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., June 14.—Courses in ear- 
pentry and woodworking are making a strong 
appeal to disabled soldiers who are being trained 
for new positions in life by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education. Approximately one 
hundred and forty students, most of whom are 
former service men, have been taking practical 
courses in these subjects at the school of agri- 
culture of the University of Minnesota this year. 

The use and care of all the tools pertaining 
to carpentry and woodworking is taught by 
means of shop exercises. Each student is re- 
quired to sharpen his own tools and special 
attention is given to the fine art of setting and 


own ideas in this work. Some very handy arti- 
cles have been made—in fact everything from a 
milking stool that does away with the awkward 
gripping of the pail with the knees to a full size 
hay wagon. New ideas in hog and cattle feed- 
ers, breeding pens and poultry houses are also 
worked out. 

Great care is taken by the instructor to im- 
press upon the students the great need of utiliz- 
ing lumber to the utmost advantage and cutting 
down waste. The laboratory contains a standard 
lathe, circular saw and band saw, and in cutting 
lumber, removing defects and matching boards 
according to the grain the men are taught to use 
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DISABLED SOLDIERS GET PRACTICAL TRAINING IN WOODWORKING AT UNIVERSITY 
OF MINNESOTA 


filing saws. After the student has acquired con- 
siderable skill in the use of the more simple 
tools, he is taught the proper use of the mitre 
hex, T-square and the level. Work with the 
plane and the dressing of lumber follows, and 
then comes more complicated work in the con- 
struction of the various joints and mortises. 

All of these students intend to make agri- 
culture their life work, therefore the most valua- 
ble part of the course is the work in planning, 
estimating materials and constructing farm 

ildings. Large size models of barns and 

uses are made from plans and an estimate 
of the cost at current prices worked out. These 
models are built to scale, each sill, joist and 
ratter is put in the right place and the build- 
ing completed in a very workmanlike manner, 
so that it ig only a transitory step from the 
model to the full size house or barn back home 
on the farm. 

Che instructor, H. B. White, assistant profes- 
sor of farm engineering, requires each student 
‘o construct some article useful on the farm as 
part of the course, the student carrying out his 


careful judgment and are made to see the neces- 
sity of saving lumber and what the present 
shortage means to the farmer. 

The construction of a useful household article 
and finishing it in either the natural or stained 
finish is required in the course in woodworking. 
The exhibit room contains a large collection of 
beautiful and useful articles which the students 
construct to take home with them when the 
course is completed. The work and finish of 
many of the articles in this collection compares 
favorably with the very highest grade of similar 
manufactured articles. Nearly every class of 
household article is included in the list. 





BUILDING TWENTY HOUSES 


Bow.Line GREEN, Ky., June 14.—Work is go- 
ing forward rapidly on twenty modern homes, 
brick and frame, being built by the Bowling 
Green Home Building Co. The houses have six 
rooms each and are equipped with all con- 
veniences. It is expected that they will be fin- 
ished by midsummer. 
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We have for Sale :— 
500 M feet 6/4 Western Pine 
No. 1, 2 and 3 Shop 
200 M feet 4/4 Western Pine 
No. 4 Boards 
100 M feet 4/4 Idaho White Pine 
No. 4 Boards 


.Tell us your needs. 





|W. J. Campbell Lumber Co., °*wiss* 


Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 
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Short Leaf 
. 
ellow I ine 
Band Sawed, Steam Kiln 


Dried and Soda Dipped 


Our daily capacity of 
125,000 ft. insures ample 
stocks at all times to 
meet your Rush Needs. 


WRITE US TODAY 


C olumbus D. F. McCullough, 


Gen’] Manager, 
COLUMBUS, 





Columbus, Miss. 
ae Lumber Company 
— 

















Red Gum 1,500,000 feet now on 
Magnolia sticks end ready te 

: ship. our inquiries 
White Oak and orders os so- 











Red Oak licited. 
con Eastman-Gardiner 
White Ash Hardwood Co. 


LAUREL, MISS. 





B. C. Godwin, Pres 


Warren-Godwin Lumber Co. 
Specializing in Yellow Pine 


Dimension, Siding, Finish, 
Shiplap, Flooring and Ceiling 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS. 
Sales Office: JACKSON, MISS. 


). R. Sandefur, Secy.-Treas. 








Orders Wanted on 


2 cars 4/4 No. | Common Poplar. 

i car 4/4 No. 2 A Common Poplar. 
2 cars 6/4 No. | Common Poplar. 
2 cars 4x4—18 No. 2 and btr. ADYP 848 Std. 
2 cars 4x4—10 to 20 No. 2 & btr. 

car tx® Random No. | ADYP 


For particulars address ~ 


MERL LUMBER CO., “5jig4" 


Baldwin 
Lumber Co. 








Hardwood 
Lumber 


316 Railway Exchange, 
Te 
LAUREL, . A SPECIALTY 
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NEWS NOTES FROM THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 


SOUTHERN SECRETARY AT CAPITAL 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15.—J. E. Rhodes, 
secretary-manager of the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, has been in conference here with officers 
of the National Research Council regarding 
codperation between that body and the Southern 
Pine Association in the matter of forest growth. 
This work will be undertaken in the near future 
by a staff of men to be selected by the National 
Research Council. 

In a conference with Col. W. B. Greeley, chief 
forester, regarding the report on forest deple- 
tion submitted to the Senate in response to the 
Capper resolution, Mr. Rhodes stated that so 
far as he was concerned the report was entirely 
satisfactory. It is now being carefully 
analyzed. 

Mr. Rhodes has been in conference with 








We can make 


immediate Delivery 


PorpLar BEVELED SioinG 


AND OTHER POPLAR PRODUCTS 
C. W. BRICKLEY LUMBER Co. 


i 

| 

Incorporate 

_Brook and Bloom Sts... Louisville. Ky. | 








FLORIDA 


Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
“ASK THE WHOLESALER” 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 




















Long and Shortleaf 
Yellow Pine 
Tidewater 
Red Cypress 
Gum 


and Southern 


Hardwoods 


Our experience in fitting lum- 
ber to specific uses is yours 
for the asking. 


Write, Phone or Wire 


Aycock-Holley 
Lumber Co. 


Grah » 
(Heard) Bidg. Jacksonville, Fla. 














We Furnish Everything in 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


eS Gulf Red Cypress 


Our wood is more even in color and 
texture and runs uniform in qual- 
ity, millwork and grades. 
Qurton- Swartz 
Gress CQ of Florida 


Perry, Fla. 


In the 

Heart of 

The Best 
Cypress District 
Annual Cap., 70,0009.000 Ft. 
Correspondence Solicited. 











Cummer Cypress Co. | 








Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 


Cypress LUMBER 


Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 


| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City | 

















East Coast Lumber Co. 


ROUGH AND DRESSED 


CYPRESS 


Mills and Office: 
WATERTOWN : : 





FLORIDA 








officers of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
relative to the work the Southern Pine Associa- 
tion is doing in tallying and inspecting surplus 
lumber sold at the various ship yards on the 
Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Fifteen southern pine 
inspectors have been engaged in this work for 
some time under contract with the fleet corpora- 
tion. They have so far tallied and inspected 
about 300,000,000 feet of timbers. 

Secretary Rhodes has been in conference with 
the Federal Trade Commission on the proposed 
monthly questionnaire which it plans to send out 
to lumber manufacturers after a conference 
with them July 12. 

Another conference was with Secretary of 
Agriculture Meredith, who was acquainted by 
Mr. Rhodes with the codperation of various 
bureaus of the’ Department of Agriculture and 
the Southern Pine Association in connection 
with cut-over land development work. The 
bureau of soils, bureau of plant industry and 
bureau of animal husbandry have been codperat- 
ing in this work for some time. 

Mr. Rhodes conferred with S. Davies War- 
field, president of the Southern Settlement & 
Development Organization, and submitted a re- 
port on the progress of the organization of asso- 
ciations of land owners in the Gulf States. The 
Southern Pine Association is codperating 
actively with the settlement organization. 

At the Interior Department Mr. Rhodes in- 
spected a series of beautiful transparencies illus- 
trating various uses of cut-over lahd, which 
were made for the association by artists of 
the department. The transparencies will be 
used in connection with southern pine exhibits. 

Mr. Rhodes is a member of the advisory 
board of lumbermen of the American Forestry 
Association and while here has been in confer- 
ence with P. S. Ridsdale, secretary of that asso- 
ciation. He has also conferred with Senator 
Jones, of Washington, chairman of the Senate 
committee on commerce, relative to appoint- 
ments soon to be made of members of the 
United States Shipping Board. 


~AARA 


SHIPPING BOARD TONNAGE 


WasuHIncTon, D. C., June 14.—A recapitula- 
tion shows ships owned and controlled by the 
United States Shipping Board number 1,493, 
aggregating 9,243,464 tons. Of these 271 ships 
are of wood or composite constructioi; the vast 
majority of wood, aggregating nearly one mil- 
lion tons. The steel tonnage, of course, is many 
times that of the wooden vessels, aggregating 
a little less than eight and a quarter million 
tons. 

Vessels contracted for by the Emergency Fleet 
Corporation number 956, aggregating 6,429,059 
tons, of which 902 of 5,913,788 tons are cargo 
carriers. Requisitioned steel ships number 205, 
aggregating 1,334,609 tons, of which 182 of 
1,161,359 tons are cargo ships. 

Seized German and Austrian ships number 31, 
aggregating 291,821 tons, of which 26 are pas- 
senger and freight vessels with a tonnage of 
262,997. The Shipping Board also has under 
charter from Peru the Callao and Eten, former 
German passenger and freight vessels aggre- 
gating 18,700 tons. The fleet includes twenty- 
four cargo steamers which were purchased by 
the board while its own vessels were building. 
The tonnage of the purchased craft aggregates 
157,921 tons. 

There are 59 tankers aggregating 549,280 
tons, 15 refrigerator ships aggregating 112,- 
620 tons, and 3 transports of 26,621 tons. 


BRITISH MOVE TO EXPLOIT GOODS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 14.—If the manu- 
facturers of Great Britain generally subscribe 
to a recommendation of the Federation of 
British Industries some time in the future a 
‘*White Trade Ship’’ with comprehensive ex- 
hibits of manufactured products will visit the 
leading ports of the world. 

The plan is to construct a ship especially for 
exhibition purposes. Passenger accommodations 
would be provided for 500 to 600 British busi- 
ness men or their representatives. The ship 
would be painted white and every member of 


the crew would wear a white uniform. It may 
be recalled that some time ago the department 
of overseas trade proposed to send out a ‘‘ Trade 
Circus’? July 24. This exhibition ship is to 
visit dominion ports primarily—Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa. The 
proposed ‘‘White Trade Ship’’ will visit Do- 
minion ports and all the leading commercial 
ports of the world and is intended to be a 
permanent institution. 


AMERICANS ACTIVE IN GERMANY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15.—An official re- 
port from Germany indicates that American 
business men have been busy in Germany despite 
the fact that the two nations are technically at 
war. 

The report, written by a German, says in 
part: 

During the war America performed the most 
stupendous material and financial tasks without 
showing any signs of diminution of its productive 
power. It may therefore be considered as the only 
victor in the world war, above all, from an eco- 
nomic standpoint. The proof of this is the posi- 
tion of the pound sterling, franc, lira, mark and 
kroner as compared with the dollar. It is there- 
fore no wonder that the business-like American is 
operating in countries with depreciated currencies. 
Austria-Hungary, with its currency depreciated 
almost to zero, was and still is a favorite field 
for American capital. Germany, with her highly 
developed industry, which has partly obtained a 
world monopoly (for example, in the dye indus- 
try), has attracted the special attention of the 
American. 

America has purchased in Germany everything 
which is purchasable; not only carpets and works 
of art but also shares and bonds of industrial com- 
panies, mortgage bonds of provincial mortgage 
banks, municipal loans and real estate. All these 
values could be bought for a mere song. With 
each strike or “Putsch” the German exchange sank 
lower, with corresponding increase in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar. German industry recoz- 
nized the threatening danger and took steps to 
avoid it. By purchases on the stock exchange it 
would have been easy for Americans to obtain a 
large influence in all important industrial under- 
takings, but more especially in those which are 
superior to the American. This was prevented by 
the issue of shares with plural voting powers. In 
concerns which have taken this step German influ- 
ence remains intact, altho foreigners may have 
secured the majority of the shares. A large num- 
ber of these shares with plural voting powers have 
been issued and not a day passes but that one com- 
pany or another gives notice of the issue of such 
preferred shares. 


METAL AIRPLANE MEETS TESTS 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 14.—Within the 
last week two J-L-6 all-metal monoplanes capa- 
ble of transporting six persons in comfort have 
been given practical service tests at Bolling 
Field, D. C., at which all officers who made 
flights expressed themselves as greatly pleased. 

Air service experts while before the Senate 
and House committees during the last session 
told members that the wood in many of the 
army’s planes has deteriorated to such an ex- 
tent that they must be largely rebuilt. This 
applies particularly to the laminated parts of 
the planes. In some instances the glue used 
to build up the laminations has greatly de- 
teriorated. 

An advantage claimed for the all-metal mon- 
oplane is that it does not require a lot of wires 
to brace the wings and other parts against each 
other and hold the machine together. This is 
said to reduce materially wind resistance. 

However, up to date no metal airplane has 
been built that can fly as fast as the high-class 
scouts and fighting planes used during the war 
and developed since, of all wood construction. 

For years the army and navy have been 
trying to develop a satisfactory metal airplane 
propeller made of steel alloy. Most attempts 
so far have not met with success. The wooden 
propellers apparently stand up better than any 
metal yet devised. As a rule the steel alloy 
propellers submitted have been of the hollow 
tube variety. Under rigid tests they have stood 
the racket very well up to a certain point, but 
have collapsed before reaching the number of 
revolutions necessary to qualify. 
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TRANSPORTATION NEWS AFFECTING LUMBER 





File Exceptions to Coast Millwork Rate Report—Bituminous Shipments to 
Lake Erie Get Priority 





SUSPENDS CLAUSE IN MARINE ACT 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, at the suggestion 
of the’ Shipping Board, has suspended for 
ninety days from June 14 Section 28 of the 
Merchant Marine Act. The board certified to 
the commission that a large volume of freight 
has been contracted for, for export on foreign 
vessels, and that it is uncertain that adequate 
shipping facilities in vessels documented under 
the laws .of the United States are now avail- 
able. 

Published reports state that the British 
Government already has asked the State De- 
partment for light regarding this and some 
provisions of the new shipping act. Officials 
of the department said today the British com- 
munication had not yet been received and did 
not hesitate to criticise Section 28 of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act as one calculated very greatly 
to embarrass the United States Government in 
its relations with nations with which we long 
have had treaties. It is a discrimination in 
favor of American bottoms, but one which 
Senator Jones and other members of the Senate 
insisted that other important maritime nations 
grant to ships flying their respective flags. 
The State Department recommended that the 
President veto this measure largely on account 
of Section 28, but he signed the bill on the 
ground that it contains many helpful and con- 
structive provisions calculated to promote the 
American merchant marine and any defects 
could be eliminated in the future. 


- 


DECISION IN ST. LOUIS CASE 


WasHINGTON, D. C., June 15.—In a decision 
handed down today in Docket No. 10,097—St. 
Louis Chamber of Commerce vs. Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad Co., Director General, et al.—the 
Interstate Commerce Commission holds that 
shippers of St. Louis must continue to pay a 
rate of 20 cents more per ton on coal than 
shippers in East St. Louis, on the Illinois side 
of the Mississippi River. 

Commissioners Aitchison, Meyer, Daniels, 
Woolley, Clark and Hall held that the additional 
charge across the river is not an improper one, 
while Commissioners Eastman and MeChord 
dissented. In his dissenting opinion Commis- 
sioner McChord states that St. Louis and East 
St. Louis ‘‘ought to be treated consistently as 
one community or consistently as two com- 
munities,’’ and that it is unjust for East St. 
Louis to be given a preference. 

The case hinges on the old so-called ‘‘ bridge 
arbitrary’’ which has been the subject of bitter 
contention for many years on the part of St. 
Louis shippers. 








REDUCED RATES AUTHORIZED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 15.— In Reduced Rate 
Order No, 524 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has granted authority to the carriers repre- 


sented by J. J. Cottrell to file a schedule of reduced 
commodity rates on lumber from Georgia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina and Virginia to destina- 
tions in Canada, New England and the middle At- 
lantic States. 

Order No. 517 grants the Chicago & North 
Western road permission to file reduced rates on 
railway track material between points on its lines. 
_ The commission has assigned for hearing at 
Nashville, Tenn., June 23, before Examiner Flem- 
ing Investigation and Suspension Docket No. 1,182 
—Transit Privileges at Nashville. 


~ 


FEDERAL RAIL SHIPMENT FUND 


WasuineTon, D. C., June 15.—The Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 appropriated $300,000,- 
000 for extension of loans to railroads, and 
of this amount $260,000,000 has been appro- 
priated by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for the following purposes: Freight ears, $75,- 
000,000; locomotives, $50,000,000; other better- 
ments, $73,000,000; to meet maturities, $50,- 
000,000; to short line railroads, $12,000,000. 





Preference will be given loans to equipment 
corporations supplying a number of lines, and 
the commission recommends the formation of 
a single national equipment corporation for this 
purpose, 





EXCEPTIONS AND COMPLAINT FILED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 14.—Counsei for com- 
plainants in Docket No. 6,490, Anson, Gilkey & 
Hurd Co., et al., vs. Southern Pacific Co., have 
filed exceptions to the tentative report of Examiner 
F. H. Barclay. Counsel holds that the examiner 
erred in misunderstanding the purpose of the sup- 
plemental complaint filed in this case and the 
character of relief sought, in not recommending 
that the commission enforce in this case the find- 
ings it made in Docket No. 8,131, the big lumber 
classification case, by requiring a revision of rates 
on sash, doors and other millwork, and in recom- 
mending the dismissal of the supplemental com- 
plaint. 

The Southern Pacific Co. also filed exceptions to 
the broadening of the supplemental investigation 
to include other products than sash, doors and mill- 


* work, 





SOFT COAL GIVEN PRIORITY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 14.—The action of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission late last 
week in designating H. M. Griggs, manager of 
the Ore & Coal Exchange, Cleveland, Ohio, as 
its agent in handling priority shipments of 
bituminous coal to Lake Erie ports is an indica- 
tion that the commission has not changed its 
determination to employ the emergency powers 
given it by the Transportation Act to remedy 
the existing car situation. This may indicate 
that should a similar situation develop affecting 
lumber shipments the commission may find it 
necessary to take some drastic step of direct 
concern to that industry. 

The order of the commission was issued ‘‘ be- 
cause of the shortage of equipment and conges- 
tion of traffic which exists upon the lines of 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co.,’’ and other 
roads enumerated, including the Pennsylvania, 
New York Central, Chesapeake & Ohio, Louis- 
ville & Nashville ete. 





ANTHRACITE COMMISSION TO MEET 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 14.—The Anthra- 
cite Coal Commission will hold its first meeting 
in this city June 21, at which it will determine 
the time and place of hearings to be held in the 
Pennsylvania anthracite coal district. 

Members of the commission are W. O. 
Thompson, chairman; W. L. Connell and Neal 
J. Ferry. Mr. Thompson is president of the 
Ohio State University and was a member of 
President Wilson’s second industrial confer- 
ence. Mr. Connell is one of the largest anthra- 
cite coal operators, and Mr. Ferry is a member 
of the executive committee of the United Mine 
Workers of America. 





EXPORT RATE THRU ORANGE, TEX. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 14.—In a formal com- 
plaint filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission against the Director General of Railroads, 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe et al, the Standard Ex- 
port Lumber Co. (Ltd.), of New Orleans, urges 
the commission to require carriers to restore a 
rate of 91% cents a hundred pounds on lumber in 
carloads shipped from East Mayfield, Tex., to 
Orange, Tex., for export. The complaint states 
that the carriers have boosted the rate to 23 cents. 
Instances are cited showing lower rates for longer 
hauls to export ports. The complainant would 
have the 91%4-cent Orange rate apply to export 
lumber and that moved in the coastwise trade. 





PROPOSED INCREASE SUSPENDED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 14.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has issued an order in 
Docket No. 1,182, suspending from June 14 to 
October 12 Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Railway Supplement No. 2 to I. C. C. 2,005-A, 
wherein it is proposed to cancel the participation 
of the Louisville & Nashville railroad as an out- 
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bound carrier of lumber originating at points on 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis stopped at 
Nashville, Tenn., for transit privileges. 

Meanwhile, the commission will enter upon a 
hearing on the proposed cancelation, which would 
make certain increases in rates. The N. C. & St. 
L. is ordered not to change the proposed supple- 
ment by filing any other tariff pending its investi- 
gation and decision. 





AUTHORIZES RATE REDUCTIONS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 14.—In Reduced Rate 
Order No. 503 the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion authorizes the California & Oregon Coast 
Railroad Co. to file reduced demurrage charges 
and rules applying at points on its line. 

Order No. 502 permits the Chicago, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis & Omaha road to file a reduced car- 
load commodity rate on wood sawdust from indus- 
tries at Washburn, Wis., to house track at Wash- 
burn. 
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| Make “Paint-Up, Clean-Up” Campaign Permanent 





To my mind the word campaign is being badly 
overworked these days. If we see the word or 
write the word, our hearers or our readers imme- 
diately get the notion that they are going to be 
called upon to give something away either in the 
form of labor or money. He begins looking for 
the timeworn bit of horse play; when he is going 
to be asked to take the title of division chairman, 
county chairman, city chairman, ward chairman, 
township chairman, soliciting committee, presi- 
dent, secretary, treasurer, or what not; and ex- 
pects that the first function he has to perform is 
to toss a bank note into the general pot and then 
ask his best friend to do likewise. So when we 
sense the word campaign, we all begin looking for 
the “stinger.” It is there for somebody and we're 
sure that we have had our share. A motley crowd 
of favorite sons entered into a campaign on a na- 
tional scale recently and all of them will feel this 
“stinger”? except one. Our opinion is that he will 
feel it sooner or later—a sort of delayed sting as 
it were. 

So we'll eliminate this word campaign on first 
ballot. 

We'll go back home and take a survey of the old 
lumber shed from which we’ve been dispensing 
“homes of beauty and joys forever” for the last 
several decades. Here we are at the “Home Lum- 
ber Co.,’’ we'll call it. We know it’s the Home 
Lumber Co., because there is a sign—spell it. All 
the letters in that painted sign are perfectly made. 
We made them ourselves. Our eldest son, who has 
been in school for a few months, tells us the M 
is up side down, but that doesn’t matter much. The 
O has been transformed from a lifeless figure to a 
living thing, because way back in 1907, one Hallow- 
e’en night, the boys put ears, eyes, nose and mouth 
on and in that O, but we haven’t given that much 
heed because we got used to it and we know that 
the sign means “Home Lumber Co.” and if the 
rising generation doesn’t understand what that 
sign means, they can ask their early ancestry. If 
there are any further doubts about the identity 
of this Home Lumber Co., we'll look for a hole 
in the front about 20 feet wide and 14 feet high, 
directly in the middle of the building. We'll step 
one pace into this palace dedicated to home build- 
ing and if we find a half dozen bins of dirty black 
moldings on one side and a sloppy linseed barrel 
with a rusty wash pan on top of it on the other 
side, it’s the Home Lumber Co. Mr. Pipp, pro- 
prieter—pass on. 

Now just what standing has this crooked 2x4 
on the top of this pile of new lumber? It was 
one of the first that was discarded when farmer 
Jones loaded up his first bill. It got back on top 
some way and we always had it in mind to get it 
out of sight, but we don’t mind it much now, be- 
cause we've seen it there constantly and we’re 
getting used to it. We'll pull it and all of its kind 
down and throw them into the driveway for the 
time being. Next we find some bins with decayed 
ends, and these chaps have the audacity to create 
the first and most lasting impression upon the 
customer who wants to look at 2x6’s. We'll select 
them out and pull them down, because we’re com- 
ing back to them presently. We find similar de 
fects among the rest of our dimension stock. Now 
we find among our boards and shiplap culls that 
we had wanted the yard men long since to get rid 
of, but we find to our chagrin and disappointment 
that they didn’t have time. In behind these bins, 
back next the wall, short lengths; waste paper; 
some old newell posts; quite a lot of fire trap; 
right here we call for help. The yard men come 
and we set to work. Everything that isn’t usable 
in some form must be carried out and burned, if 
it is at all combustible. We collect it all in one 
great heap: we divide it; part goes to the trash 
pile where it is being burned and the other part 
to a bargain counter. 

We pass on. We didn’t know we had so much 
6-foot flooring. The top of the bin is as brown 
as the ground because there hasn’t been a board 
taken off in two years. This has money in it 
and the older it gets the more money it has in it. 
On and on we go, discovering here a part roll of 
pretty good roofing, some very good columns which 
have grown a little aged, all of which we throw 
into the driveway for further attention. The 
cleaning up process behind the bin is going on and 
we are having the dust removed from the lumber. 

Here is a 1x14—16’ Bé&better that our youngest 
son left the following inscription on: ‘‘Pipp, jr., 
age 9, Feb. 1, 1917.” 


*Address delivered at annual meeting of Ark- 
ansas Association of Lumber Dealers, Little 
Rock, June 11, 1920. 


[By W. C. Chamberlin, Little Rock, Ark.] 





Starting up the steps to the upper bins, we are 
really embarrassed because we can’t prevent our 
visitors glancing at those sparrow’s nests |uilt 
under the rafters. We are not particularly bent 
on destroying young life, but these sparrows’ nests 
are condemned to the trash fire. As we inspect 
the upper bins, we musn’t get on in a hurry be- 
cause each bin has something wrong. 

The sash and door rooms we examine with even 
more scrupulous care. Odd sash; odd doors; odd 
that we let so many accumulate, isn’t it? Just 
like the rest of the rubbish, they have dollars and 
cents in them and have had ever since they were 
bought, and getting more in them as time wears 
on. They go to the bargain counter. 


We are getting real busy now. We don’t have 
enough help employed. We've called one man off 
the job, tho, to re-bale these shingles. Contractor 
Smith appears on the scene and admits that he 
can use these two wagon loads of brickbats for 
a dollar a load. 

Back at the office we give instructions that some 
new flooring must be put in where leaks from the 
water cooler have caused decays. We make a 
note of the fact that immediately we’ll get bids on 
brightening up the dingy old place with some new 
wall board. We tell the office people they’ve got 
to clean up, dust the desks, get the proper sort of 
files and use them—get businesslike immediately. 
We go back to our bargain counter, several hun- 
dred feet of fairly good lumber of various lengths 
and widths that the boys have salvaged from the 
old crooks; the dimension and boards with the 
decayed ends show the results of what saws can 
do and they have gone back into the bins looking 
as well as any of their fellows. Sash and doors, 
off brand roofing, old fashioned articles of hard- 
ware, old paint, pickets, remnants of wall board, 
all these are assembled in one corner where all 
the surroundings are clean and bright, and are 
arranged and really made attractive to the eye. 
We put a price on them that will move them at 
once. The rest is burned up. 

We have a different looking lumber yard. We 
feel ten years younger. There has been a change 
in the disposition of our organization. Our friend 
customers come and congratulate us. We grow 
an inch taller at each flattery and go back at it 
with renewed vigor. If we need repairs that re- 
quire lumber or anything in our own line, we use 
them freely. We like to have our customers watch- 
ing us make these repairs. It’s psychological ; it’s 
suggestive; the contagion “carries on.” 

We are not talking campaign, we’re not advertis- 
ing a clean-up campaign ; we’re taking the lead ina 
movement—we're doing the thing. 

It didn’t cost much to repair the floor—only a 
few dollars—so the team driver goes home and 
repairs his own floor; his neighbor does the same. 

Now that we are “cleaned up” it’s time for 
“paint up.” 

Since our dispositions are changed, we wouldn't 
have the heart to look’a customer in the eye and 
ask him to buy paint until our own buildings are 
painted, so we paint and paint. We make a 
“noise” when we paint. When the painter goes 
home for lunch, we’ll decide all at once that we 
want him and we'll send all the small boys on the 
street all over town asking for the painter. We 
want it understood that we are painting. We 
want it done now before somebody else gets him. 
We are “beating the paint drum now.” 

Now that we are cleaned up and painted up, we 
will place our store in the center of a circle. This 
circle must include the block on which we «re 
located. We'll never rest until we see every owner 
or tenant on this block cleaned up and painted up. 
We'll see them every day. We'll insist, persist, 
persuade, antagonize, victimize—anyway to <et 
results; they’ve got to come. 

And “the old home doesn’t look the same.” 

Our block now becomes the center of anot’er 
circle which includes all the blocks adjoining ‘his 
one. Our neighbors in our own block are h«ip- 
ing. They pass it on. It is a matter of dol!»rs 
and cents to all of us, not merely to us becaise 
we sell lumber and paint, but because our pr p- 
erty is enhanced and our neighbor’s property °n- 
hances in value. It tickles our vanity when 4ll 
the community must look at our block and know 
that it is the best kept in the vicinity, and thus 
we'll keep on, a circle at a time, allowing each 
new one to outgrow the last until the idea grews 
and spreads and thus takes on permanency. 

This is my theory of making the movement 
permanent. Haphazard, scattered effort will vot 
avail. When one boy appears on the scene with 
new marbles, all the boys in town get the craze: 
they all play marbles—next it’s tops. The leaders 
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of the tops or marble fads don’t start it by preach- 
ing. They play marbles and tops themselves. It 
is not logical to believe that movements grow and 
prosper if our method is that of waiting on John 


Smith, nineteen miles northeast of town, today 
and Henry Jones, down in the second ward, to- 
morrow. By this method we just outlined we can 
really trace our progress. 





SHOULD FINANCE THRU TRADE ACCEPTANCES 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 12.—An important 
step of possible great future benefit to the lum- 
ber industry was taken at the regular luncheon 
of Seattle wholesalers Thursday, Charles W. 
Johnson presiding. The guest of honor was 
Joseph A. Swalwell, president of the Union 
National Bank, and he gave the wholesalers a 
heart-to-heart talk, pointing out the intimate 
relations between the lumber industry and 
banking. He outlined financial conditions in 
the United States, and applying the facts 
locally stated that demands were being made on 
the banks of western Washington for handling 
the eastern Washington fruit crop. He cited as 
specific instances that one bank in the fruit 
belt which last season was able to handle the 
crop unassisted was now coming to Seattle with 
paper for rediscount amounting to $200,000 on 
account of the increase in the cost of boxes, 
which had advanced from 18 cents to 28 cents, 
and of labor. After setting forth the unusual 
demands on the banks, Mr. Swalwell intimated 
that it might be well for the lumber industry 
to handle its transactions on a different basis, 
and insist that every eastern buyer of lumber 
who expected to take time beyond the discount 
period be requested to sign a trade acceptance 
payable in thirty to sixty days, in order to pro- 
vide legitimate and desirable paper available 
for rediscount under the rules of the Federal 
Reserve Board. In order that this method of 
handling lumber shipments might be more 
thoroly understood by the shippers, Mr. Swal- 
well suggested that a committee of wholesalers 
be appointed to meet with a committee of the 
Seattle Clearing House Association, and go into 


the various features of trade acceptances. He 
continued: 

There is a wide difference between a panic and 
a crisis in business. There is no panic in this 
country ; there scarcely could be a panic when the 
United States has 60 percent of the gold of the 
world. But there is a crisis in business, and in 
the midst of it we all have our troubles. There is 
a reason for it. We are all familiar with the 
high cost of manufactured goods, traceable to the 
demand abroad. It was followed by a drop in 
the rate of exchange, and a shortage of tonnage, 
with the result that the goods have been piled in 
warehouses, warehouse receipts issued, and money 
loaned on the receipts. There has been a pyramid 
of loaning and it has been succeeded by active 
steps looking toward deflation. But I don’t see 
how any man can think seriously about a panic. 
The present is no time for the business man to go 
around with a long face. It is a time demanding 
caution and a stiff backbone—a time not for tear- 
ing down but for building up. 

Charles B. Floyd, secretary and manager of 
the Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, sup- 
ported the plan for the appointment of a com- 
mittee as a step in the direction of a better 
understanding between the lumbermen and the 
banks, but he added that the success of the 
movement depended entirely on the individuals 
and not on the action of the committee. 

After the close of the meeting, Chairman 
Johnson appointed the following wholesalers as 
members of the committee: J. E. Pinkham, of 
the J. E. Pinkham Lumber Co.; 8S. L. Johnson, 
of the Washington Cedar & Fir Products Co.; 
John L. Colby, of Colby & Dickinson; Lloyd 
L. Hillman, of Carstens & Earles; L. D. Car- 
penter, of the L. D. Carpenter Lumber Co. The 
committee will meet early next week and con- 
fer with a committee from the Clearing House, 
of which J. T. McVay, of the Metropolitan 
Bank, is chairman. 





CAMPS MAY SHUT DOWN TO REDUCE COSTS 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 12.—The topic of logs, 
both fir and cedar, is somewhat delicate in these 
days of receding markets, and the tendency of 
operators generally is to say little and to do 
This is the same as bluntly announcing 
that the signs are already showing for a gen- 
eral shutdown, for the loggers do not reveal any 
disposition to accumulate a high cost product 


less. 


which may remain on their hands indefinitely. 
One of the most influential bankers in the 
Pacific Northwest this week flatly said in a 


public address that if he were king of the world 
for a day his first step would be to enforce a 
shutdown of all the logging operations and all 
the lumber manufacturing plants in fir and 
cedar territory—with the idea clearly in mind 
of stopping production until there could be a 
clearing up of finances and a stabilization of 
the market on a basis of profit satisfactory to 
all. Thruout the Northwest it is a glaring 
fact that the shingle mills can not move their 
product, and that lumber in many respects is 
similar to shingles. In this emergency the log- 
gers, as individuals, have been advising their 
customers to stop manufacturing; and they 
theinselves are acting on the suggestion. The 
shuidown of logging camps has begun with 
many large operations ceasing work entirely 
on one side, and beginning to clean up down 
timber on the other side. 

But the market is not being stampeded. 
Cedar logs, for example, hold at the $40 base; 
and this is true, notwithstanding the fact that 
there have been sales on Puget Sound as low 
as $24, with indications of sales yet to be made 

. figure of approximately $20. Fir logs 
remain at the figures already announced: No. 
1 $54, No. 2 $24, No. 3 $18, and the chances 
arc that the price schedules will stay there, for 
the simple reason that cost of production is 
men, 

In May, 1919, a hook-tender in a logging 
camp received $7 to $7.50 a day. In February, 
1920, his wages had been increased 23 percent 





to an average of $8.50; and today there has 
been a further increase to $9.25, a lift of 9 per- 
cent over the last previous figure. Yet the 
money paid out in wages is not the distressing 
factor to the operator so much as shortage of 
production due to disloyalty. It has been 
termed ‘‘a shrinkage of individual effort’’ in 
the camps. In normal times the production of 
logs per man per day was 1,000 to 1,500 feet; 
today it has dwindled to 500 to 700 feet. Under 
the 8-hour day, let something happen to equip- 
ment at 2 o’clock in the afternoon, and the 
chances are as a thousand to one that the day 
is killed so far as production is concerned, for 
the repairs, no matter how triflling, will not be 
completed in time to permit the men to do any 
further work. Formerly the operator had 
some chance to recoup, but under present con- 
ditions the entire afternoon goes to waste— 
but the pay goes on. The labor problem in the 
logging camps in its present phase is the direct 
inheritance of the wartime ship yard craze, 
when the industry was obliged to meet the com- 
petition of the yards for labor, and ultimately 
was obliged to advance to the highest basis of 
cost of any industry in the United States. 

Loggers also have their fingers on the polit- 
ical pulse, as a factor influencing the market. 
All in all they seem to have arrived at a con- 
clusion that it would be commercial suicide for 
them to start an era of price cutting. The in- 
dividual decides that the first thing for him to 
do is to quit; and at length when there is a 
prospect of normal conditions to take all fac- 
tors into account before deciding to start again. 

This fact explains why the logging opera- 
tions one by one are shutting down, and are 
setting an example for manufacturers to do 
the same thing. It seems to be a safe guess 
that by June 20 the majority of the logging 
operations in the Pacifie Northwest will be 
closed indefinitely, and that the labor thereby 
released will have its effect in creating a labor 
surplus in this part of the world. 
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uality 


Now 


OUR 
SPECIALTIES: 
Bridge 
Timbers, 
Cross Ties 
and Piling, 
Car Siding, 
Roofing, 
Decking 











Solicited. 








Keith Lumber Co. 


547-551 Keith Building, 
BEAUMONT, TEXAS. 


Manufacturers of all 
Your items of 
Inquiries LONG AND SHORTLEAF 


YELLOW PINE 


and SOUTHERN 

HARDWOODS 
HEWN TIES 
AND PILING 


All grades of Pine are Steam Kiln Dried 
Hardwoods are all Air Dried. 
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Southern Pine 


Timbers 


Long and Shortleaf 


Also Shed and 
Yard Stock 


Send us your inquiries 


Downer Lumber Company 
Successors to 
Moss-Downer Lumber Co. 


Valdosta, Georgia 











W. E. Small Mfg. Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 


7 Circular Sawmills, sawing White 
and Red Oak, Ash, Gum, Elm, Maple, 
Beech, Poplar, Hickory and Tupelo. 


ALL LUMBER CAREFULLY GRADED 

















Yellow Pine 
SPECIALTY ‘ass shor 


2 ‘ 4 ‘ Dimension, 


Boards, Small 
Timbers 
PLANING MILLS AT: 
Corinth, Iuka, Booneville, Amory and Burnsville, 
Miss., Silers, Tenn., and Red Bay and 
Cherokee, Ala. 


Short Dimension Sales Co. 


CORINTH, MISS. 
SALES AGENTS FOR=————— 
M. M. Elledge Lumber Co. 
McRae Lumber Company 
Bigbee Lumber Co. 
H. C. Bell Lumber Co. 














SHORT Hubert F. Young 


Corinth, Mis 


x Makes Them SHORT 
. 
4s Hogg-Harris 2 
x 


St. Louis, Mo. 


Sells Them 4’s 





Pocahontas Lumber Co. 
Specialists in Two by Fours 
also 4x4s and 2x6s 


Planing Mills at Corinth, Hazard and fuka, Miss. 
L. F. Garrett, Mor., Corinth, Miss. 





McNally-Knebel Lumber Co. 


Mills and Yards Sales Off 
CORINTH, MISS. ST. LOUIS, | MO. 


Specialty—2x4 & 2x6—dressed. 
engths: 10 to 20 ft. Long Lea 
Lengths: 9, 10 & 12 ft. Short it 











‘FOREIGN FIELDS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENDEAVOR 








Japanese Market Well Supplied 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 12.—Lumber exporters 
note with interest the press reports to the effect 
that with June 30 the financial crisis will be past 
in Japan, and that the annual settlement date is 
expected to go by without any failures of great 
importance, altho there will be numerous difficul- 
ties and losses. The statement of the governor of 
the Bank of Japan that the worst is over is re- 
ceived as authoritative locally, especially by 
Seattle Japanese bankers who are in close touch 
with the situation, They state definitely, however, 
that so far as lumber and other exports are con- 
cerned, there will be no practical relief and no 
revival of business until after the marketing of the 
silk crop in September. Receipts from that source 
are expected to provide the funds that will give 
new life to Japanese commerce. During the pres- 
ent crisis with its resultant stagnation, probably 
18,000,000 feet of fir Japanese squares from Puget 
Sound have been piled up in Japan, and there is 
a total of more than 9,000,000 feet in transit. It 
follows that not less than 27,000,000 feet of 
squares will be accumulated by the time fir in 
transit is delivered. 

The steel steamer Pallas, of the new line be- 
tween Puget Sound and the east coast of South 
America, is loading 1,500,000 feet of lumber at 
the Weyerhaeuser mill, Everett, under supervision 
of A. M. Gillespie & Co. The vessel has been 
placed by the Shipping Board under the manage- 
ment of Swayne & Hoyt, San Francisco. 

At the Weyerhaeuser mill also is the new 
steamer Agron, of the National Oil Co. She is 
loading 1,500,000 feet of lumber for Sydney, 
Australia. 

The steamer Calcutta, of the Pacific Motor Co., 
is taking on lumber in Seattle for the west coast 
of South America. She will complete her cargo 
at Vancouver, B. C. 


Clearances from Pensacola 


PENSACOLA, FiA., June 10.—Shipments of tim- 
ber and lumber from Pensacola for the last week 
have been very satisfactory. The British steam- 
ship Rooke has cleared with about 63,000 pieces of 
railroad sleepers, which is one of the largest ship- 
ments of this class of exports made for some time. 
It aggregated more than two million superficial 
feet. 

Some of the vessels which are loading lumber 
here were delayed in clearing, it is claimed, by 
the failure of cargo to reach here in quantities 
expected, There will be a number of cargoes leav- 
ing this week. Three steamers are under charter 
to come during the week. The American steam- 
ship Pontchartrain is the first of three to the John 
Merritt Co, to load sawn timber, and export busi- 
ness in this line looks good at present. 

The clearances the last few days were: British 
steamship Azua for Swansea with 453,200 feet 
pitch pine lumber; British steamship Rooke for 
Browhead, for orders, with 2,226,823 superficial 
feet cross ties (loaded 500,000 superficial feet at 
Mobile before coming here); British schooner 
Charles A. Ritcey for Pasages, Spain, with 313,961 
feet pitch pine lumber; Spanish schooner Milagrasa 
for Valencia, Spain, with 444,620 feet pitch pine 
lumber; British schooner Celesta D for Havana 
with 499,465 feet of pitch pine lumber. 


Urge Adoption of Permit System 

New Organs, La., June 14.—Relative to the 
statement published locally last week, that per- 
mits would be required for shipment of lumber 
and naval stores into New Orleans, it develops 
that there was a misunderstanding. Reéstablish- 
ment of the permit system as applied to these 
commodities was urged by the railway car service 
and traffic committees, at a joint meeting with 
the New Orleans terminal committee, and the 
latter committee merely recommended to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission that the step be 
ordered. It will not become effective, according 
to Assistant Traffic Manager P. A. Jordon of the 
Southern Pine Association, who is the shippers’ 
representative on the terminal committee, until 
the Commerce Commission authorizes it. It is 
expected that the authorization will be forth- 
coming, however, unless the car detention situation 
here improves. At the joint meeting of the three 
committees it was shown that of a total of about 
1,000 cars detained here under load for periods 
varying from ten to thirty days, 568 were loaded 
with lumber and naval stores awaiting export. 
On this showing the application of the permit 
system to these commodities was recommended to 
correct the local situation. Shipments for export 


are held up for a variety of reasons. Sometimes 
they reach the harbor front after the vessel which 
was to lift them has cleared. Sometimes they are 
shu. out by the steamships because more profitable 
freight is offered. Sometimes there are switching 
delays thru shifts of vessels from berth to berth, 
or cancellation of sailings. It often happens in 
these circumstances that the shipments are left 
aboard the cars until new arrangements for their 
exportation can be made. It is the business of the 
terminal committee to discourage the holding of 
ears for warehouse purposes. Under the permit 
system the railroads will receive such stock from 
points of origin on permits assuring the prompt 
unloading of cars as they arrive, thus releasing 
the equipment for other uses. 

The Southern Cypress Association, thru its 
traffic department, has protested against the in- 
clusion of cypress shipments in this permit order, 
pointing out that practically no cypress is being 
exported at this time, and that it is both unneces- 
sary and unfair to put shippers to the trouble of 
securing permits for shipment of stock to the 
local market, which can be unloaded immediately 
by the consignees. The replies from the railroad 
representatives admit the justice of the conten- 
tion, and it is expected that cypress shipments 
will be freed of the “permit requirement” by a 
modification of the order when promulgated. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


San Francisco, June 12.—The export situation 
is quiet, with few new orders reported during the 
week. Good shipments of Douglas fir are being 
made by the Pacific coast mills on old orders. 
There are some inquiries from the west coast of 
South America. The east coast outlook is en- 
couraging and four cargoes have been booked for 
shipment by Shipping Board steamers. The 
steamer Pallas is loading 3,000,000 feet at Everett, 
Wash., for the River Plate. 

The redwood situation is firm and the Redwood 
Export Co, has a number of good orders on its 
books. Parcel shipments are being made right 
along and there is an occasional full cargo. The 
redwood mills have so many domestic orders for 
clears that there will not be a great surplus for 
export, but good shipments are expected during 
the latter part of the year. Some additional red- 
wood tie business with the west coast of South 
America is expected. There is quite an active 
foreign demand for California white and sugar 
pine clears and several of the mills have made 
good sales. 

The offshore freight market is easy, rates re 
maining unchanged. The supply of tonnage is 
increasing with a moderate demand. . Offshore 
freight rates from Pacific coast ports are about as 
follows: To Sydney $385; to Melbourne $40; to 
direct port in Chile $35 to $37.50; to China and 
Japan $35 to $37.50; to South Africa $57.50; to 
United Kingdom $60. 


Exports Thru Mobile, Ala. 


Mositz, ALA., June 15.—Among the lumber ex- 
ports the last week was a large cargo for Monte- 
video by the Moragues-Bay City combination, an- 
other cargo for Rosario and several other cargoes 
for Buenos Aires. Shipments of lumber and timber 
are going to South and Central America, and while 
the Cuban business is still very brisk it is not 
quite as heavy as it was. Exports from Mobile 
for the last ten days were as follows:. 

Steamer Moosehausic, to London, 476,000 feet 
lumber, 1,441,000 feet sawn timber, 42,052 staves, 
96 poplar logs. 

Steamer Antillian, to Liverpool, 1,091,000 feet 
lumber, 198,000 hewn oak, 223 poplar and 103 ash 
logs; to Glasgow, 256,000 feet gum veneer. 

Steamer Lake Giltedge, to Aguadilla, 90,000 
feet lumber; Arecibo, 145,000 feet lumber; Arroyo, 
88,000 feet lumber; San Juan, 340,000 feet lum- 
ber; Ponce, 86,000 feet lumber; Port Jobos, 65,000 
feet lumber; Port of Spain, 1,000 shooks; 
Demerara, 33,730 staves; 798 shooks; Fort de 
France, 17,123 staves; 1,000 barrels. 

Steamer James S. Whitney, to Nuevitas, 31,135 
feet lumber; Antilla, 210,518 feet lumber. 

Steamer Rooke, to Browhead, 410,000 feet ties. 

Steamer Vera, to Belize, 88,000 feet lumber. 

Bark Atlantic, to Casablanca, 254,000 feet 
lumber. 

Schooner Phillip M. Brooks, to Havana, 240,000 
feet lumber. 

Schooner Flechas, to Havana, 445,000 feet 
lumber, 

Schooner G. J. Cherry, to San Juan, 461,000 
feet lumber. 
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Schooner Strathcona, to Mariel, Cuba, 211,000 
feet lumber. 

Schooner Adonis, to Macoris, 315,000 feet 
lumber. 

Schooner Perceler, to Caibarien, 247,000 feet 
lumber. 

Steamer Candelaria, to Santiago, 443,645 feet 
lumber; to Cienfuegos, 162,985 feet lumber. 

Totals: Lumber, 5,491,283 feet; sawn timber, 
915,000 feet; ties, 410,000 feet. 





Exploiting Costa Rican Forests 


New York, June 14.—That Costa Rica is rich 
in everything but money and needs American lum- 
bermen to develop its wonderful forests of rare 
tropical woods was the declaration of Modesta 
Huete, just named as vice consul from Costa Rica 
to New York, on his arrival in this country. One 
big tract, he said, has already been taken over by 
a Syracuse syndicate, ia which his cousins, Carlos 
and Guellermo Huete, of Syracuse, have become 
interested, and they will be the field operatives 
for the Syracuse organization. 

“Our forest resources are ‘limitless,’ he said. 
“We have the lumber, and it is of the most 
valuable species, such as mahogany, cocobolo and 
similar precious woods. We need American capi- 
tal and will offer every opportunity to investors 
to develop these areas. The Syracuse corporation 
alone has a tract forty miles long and ten miles 
or more wide along the coast and coastal rivers 
which is to be opened up at once by Costa Rican 
labor. We formerly sold to the French, but the 
war destroyed their wood using industries and we 
do not expect so great a demand from Europe in 
the future.” 





Review of Tonnage Situation 


Cornish & Co., New York ship and ocean freight 
brokers, have the following to say regarding the 
tonnage situation in their weekly freight circular 
for June 12: 

The steamer market was fairly active during 
the week, with chartering confined largely to the 
transatlantic coal trades. A steady demand pre- 
vails for additional tonnage for like business, not- 
withstanding the scarcity and high price of coal 
at the seaboard. In all other trades the demand 
for carriers is limited, the freights offering consist- 
ing of a few deal, grain, timber and sulphur 
freights to Europe, and a few coal and case oil 
orders to South American and other foreign ports. 
Rates in the transatlantic trades are weak and 
quotably lower, due to the increasing offerings of 
tonnage for June and July loading, while in all 
other trades they are firm, particularly to South 
America, where slight advances are quoted. 

In the sailing vessel market a limited amount of 
chartering was reported, and a steady demand pre- 
vails for vessels suitable for offshore trading. 
Coastwise freights of all kinds are comparatively 
scarce. Tonnage offers sparingly for all kinds of 
business and rates are quotably steady. 


The New Australian Tariff 


PERTH, WESTERN AUSTRALIA, May 1.—The new 
Australian tariff does not interfere in any ma- 
terial way with the long settled rates on timbers, 
and American exporters of softwoods to the Com- 
monwealth have no need to fear diminished busi- 
ness on that account. The tariff leaves the sawn 
lumber as it was, but in some special lines like 
wine shook and veneers there is a 5 percent ad- 
vance. Door stock and similarly prepared lum- 
bers are also untouched. All the efforts, there- 
fore, of the Australian lumber producers to obtain 
very substantial increases of duty against imported 
lumbers have met with little success. Evidently 
the Government considers the present high freights 
and increased costs of lumber at its source, whether 
in the United States or British Columbia, sufficient 
protectives, and should assist the home producer 
to hold on to much of the extra trade picked up 
since the war interrupted the regular freightages 
of lumber from abroad. But the tariff is yet in its 
tentative stage, and has to go thru the mauling of 
the Federal representatives, which process is ex- 
pected to be very shortly. Meantime, of course, it 
operates, and will be subject to amendment from 
the House. The lumber people have not yet in- 
dicated how they view the tariff or whether they 
intend to do any lobbying in the Federal House to 
disturb the general conviction of the Government. 


A feature of the new tariff is the preference 
granted to the United Kingdom of Great Britain, 
amounting to as much as 20 percent in some cases. 
The preference is very appreciable in general mer- 
chandise, plants of all kinds, and ironmongery, and 
is expected to retard the volume of trade with the 
United States. The prohibitionists affect to be 
moderately pleased with the new proposals, while 
the free-traders acknowledge that their ideals have 
become more remote than ever. It is indeed a 
high tariff, and some regard it as fair; others 
do not, and allege that over it all is written the 
Government’s dire need of money. The cost of liv- 
ing is going to be greatly complicated as a result 





of the new high tariff, and big concerns now before 
the Federal Arbitration Court answering pleas for 
bigger wages can see no end to their troubles, for 
the cost of living arrived at today is knocked kite- 
high tomorrow by some such development as this 
new tariff. 

On top of which the carpenters, joiners and wood- 
workers in all departments in all the principal 
cities have led the way in doing no work on Satur- 
days. Building strikes are also common, and the 
housing question daily becomes a staggerer. This 
ceasing of work on Saturdays is viewed every- 
where by employers with deep concern as to what 
it exactly presages, for everybody knows by now 
that these shortening hours and diminishing days 
are but steps on the way to ending labor under the 
present conditions—the ending of what these ex- 
tremists are pleased to call the capitalistic system. 
And yet their idealists—Lenin & Trotsky—have 
gone in for disciplined labor on extreme military 
lines ! 


° J J J 

Facts Regarding American Shipping 

BELLINGHAM, WASH., June 12.—If American 
shipping is not to be driven from the seas Congress 
must subsidize it. This is the conviction brought 
back to Bellingham recently by J. J. Donovan, 
vice president of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, as a result of what he learned at the San 
Francisco convention of the National Foreign Trade 
Council, in which he represents the lumber interests 
of the Northwest. Mr. Donovan on his return from 
the convention, had the following to say regarding 
the Council’s attitude toward American trade and 
shipping: 

Certain fundamental conditions were duly rec- 
ognized and the work of the convention was con- 
structive, grounded on these facts: First, that 
our tremendous foreign trade is largely due to war 
conditions and that the balance is against us with 
most nations outside of Europe. We are meeting 
these balances by exporting gold while Europe is 
at present unable to pay and has used her credit 
to the limit. Second, that under the conditions it 
is certain that our European trade will fall off 
rapidly and that unless trade with the rest of the 
world increases our mills and factories must re- 
duce output. In April our foreign trade fell 
off at the rate of $5,000,000 a day. Third, that 
American commerce can not expand unless assured 
of prompt communication by wireless, cable, mail 
and ships and proper protection by our own Gov- 
ernment. In all these respects we are at a great 
disadvantage on the Pacific as compared with our 
competitors. 

The convention took a grounds on all these 
matters, and many others, in the declaration of 
principles which was unanimously adopted. It 
was recognized that there can be no successful 
foreign trading without prompt communication and 
we look to the Government for wireless and mail 
improvements, and to the cable companies to 
remedy the present deplorable conditions. A new 
American cable to Manila and Yokohama was ar- 
ranged for some time ago, but will be delayed at 
least a year because all the available gutta percha 
necessary for its insulation is owned by England, 
which quite properly proposes to build some cables 
of her own. This and recent discharges of twenty-six 
American directors, superintendents and managers 
by Anglo-Chinese companies shows that our great 
trade competitor is not asleep. Vancouver, B. C., 
today has the best communications of every kind 
with the Orient. 

The old pre-war days when 90 percent of Ameri- 
can commerce was carried in foreign ships are 
gone. We now stand second in the list of the 
world’s fleets, both war and mercantile. But the 
merchant fleet faces a tremendous handicap, as 
this item from a recent issue of the Portland 
Oregonian shows: “American steamship West 
Nivaria, 8,800 tons, fifty-four men, monthly pay 
roll, $6,050. Japanese steamship Kaisho Maru, 
8,814 tons; fifty-seven men, monthly pay roll, 
$1,375. The cost of main-American ships is also 
much larger than that of the Japanese.” 

Congress has decreed certain conditions on 
American ships that make them the most ex- 
pensive to operate of any in the world. If they 
are to keep the sea it must equalize this handicap 
by mail, ban y= or tonnage subsidies, free tolls thru 
the Panama Canal and other concessions. A trad- 
ing tariff must be enacted without delay to meet 
existing conditions. 


British Labor Developments 


LONDON, ENGLAND, May 28.—In Glasgow three 
thousand joiners are on strike for higher pay and 
in Sheffield two thousand building tradesmen have 
ceased work. No progress toward concillation has 
been made. The piano strike is in no better posi- 
tion, the men holding out for 60 cents an hour. As 
far as the London building trade is concerned, the 
following agreement has been made by the con- 
cillation board and the men: Mechanics, 56 cents 
an hour; painters, 54 cents an hour; laborers, 50 
cents an hour. Prior to this agreement the laborers 
received 42 cents and the mechanics 49. 





Tue New York State Forestry College will 
help the Boy Scout movement by giving ten 
days’ instruction in wood life, tree care and tree 
values, during September. 
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r 
Complete Assortment 
of Dry 


Basswood, Birch 
Soft Grey Elm 


and Hard Maple 
Birch and Maple Flooring 


Highest Quality 
Standard Grades 


H.F.Below Lumber Co. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 
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E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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Wholesale Manufacturers & Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 
Sap Gum Quartered Oak 


Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 
Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesseg 


We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of 
SAP and RED GUM, % to 2 in. thick. 
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a 
Dry Northern 


Hardwoods 


on Stick ready for Immediate 
Shipment: 


lcar 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 

1 car 10/4” No. 1 Com. & Btr. Soft Elm 
(Small percent No. 2 Common) 

lear 5/4” White Basswood Key Stock 

3 cars 4/4 Select Birch 

3 cars 4/4” No. 1 Com. Birch 

100,000 ft. 2x6 Sound Heart Maple 

200,000 ft. 2/4” & wider AL No. 3 Hemlock 


Get Our Prices Now. 


Foster-Latimer 
\ WISCONSIN Lumber Co. i 














YELLOW PINE 


SHORT LEAF 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


OAK—GUM—TUPELO 


MILLS—SULLIGENT, ALA. 


KENTUCKY LUMBER CO. 


( MANUFACTURERS LEXINGTON, KY. 








GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
Where else can you get in the same car a jing In 
Northern or Southern Hardwoods and choice 114 va- 
rieties of 3-8 in. and 13-16 in. Hardwood Flooring? The 
lumber can be kiln dried and worked too if desired. 
Send your Inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 
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KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 


We are ready for any emergency. We have 
good stocks at our disposal, available as 
may be required and at prices in keeping 
with grade, service and condition of the 
market. We solicit your inquiries. 
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“Timbers ‘of Qualit y 


Planing Mill Products of Superior 
Workmanship 
Tip, Butt 


Piling of Any{::,c;¢38*" 
without Bark 
Long and Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Do We Sell You? 


Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND iI. C. - R. . R.) La LA. 




















Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 














aera e F. G. Lock, Vice-Pres. G. W. Law, Sec. and Treas: 


Yellow Pine 
Lumber 


LOUISIANA 


Calcasieu 


WESTLAKE 











Henry E. Hardtner, Pres. Q. T. Hardtner, Sec. & Treas. 


THE 


Urania Lumber Company, Ltd. 


Manufacturers of 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine 


Railroad Construction and Car Material 
Long and Heavy Joists and Timbers 


Urania, La. 








RUSTON, LA. 
Manufacturers of 


! Shortleaf Yellow Pine 
Forked Leaf White Oak 


We Grade it Right and Ship it Quickly. 
Mills at Office, 
INDY, RUSTON, LA. 














POWELL LUMBER CO. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 











Yellow Pine ;,, 
Poitevent & Favre a.k.ana car Material 
Mandeville) Lumber Co. fixe Piling 


Louisiana Pine 
Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L.&L.&G. Bidg. 





Leaf. ) 














June 15.—Labor conditions in the northern lum- 
ber manufacturing districts show a considerable 
improvement during the week. The larger opera- 
tors report that almost all men who have been 
out on the Timberworkers’ strike since May have 
resumed work. 

Reductions in the price of certain grades of lum- 
ber have occurred, more especially on building mate- 
rials. However, it is believed that these reduc- 
tions are only temporary. Maple flooring is quoted 
at $225 a thousand as compared with $250. Law- 
rence J. Koerble, of the John Schroeder Lumber 
Co., in speaking about the recent decline in build- 
ing lumbers stated that some mills have accumu- 
lated a stock and the hanks, calling loans, have 
forced them to put their prices where the stock 
will move. The decline appears to be only tem- 
porary, as there is no oversupply in the country. 
Prices on white oak, northern white pine and most 
woods used in hardwood finish are maintained. 

There is still a great lack of cars. It is re- 
ported that Coast mills are getting only 5 percent 
of their usual allotment. With most mills now 
operating at full time products are piling up con- 
siderably. 

Milwaukee is emerging from the building slump 
that gripped it for several weeks. Building per- 
mits issued during the first ten days of June total 
839, representing building operations of $1,127,898, 
as compared with 567 permits, valued at $499,061 
in the corresponding period last year. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


June 14.—A considerable slowing down in build- 
ing has come since the beginning of the month 
following the strike of about six hundred union 
plumbers. This has resulted indirectly in a reac- 
tion on the market for lumber here. Yards already 
are well stocked up. In order to move material 
and inspire buying some dealers are disposed to 
cut prices. These voncessions are only moderate, 
however, and tho sufficient to start buying interest 
are not looked upon as permanent. 

The blame for the present shortage of building 
materials and high costs of building generally is 
laid at the door of labor by the grand jury, which 
has just completed the latest inquiry into the 
complex building situation here. The charge is 
made by that body that labor is about 50 percent 
efficient today, and that it takes twice as long to 
build a house as it should. 

The Cleveland architectural advisory bureau, a 
subcommittee of the Cleveland Plan Commission of 
the Chamber of Commerce, organized to supervise 
building construction under building loan agree- 
ment, is about ready to start work. Arch C. 
Klumph, of the Cuyahoga Lumber Co., is chair- 
man of the commission’s subcommittee on the 
architectural bureau. 

Lumber interests here are preparing to install 
a permanent building show at the Builders’ Ex- 
change under the auspices of the Material Dealers’ 
Association, with which the majority of the lum- 
ber dealers are identified. This exhibit, which is 
expected to be similar to, altho perhaps smaller 
than, the exhibit at the building show several 
years ago, will be prepared under the direction 
of W. K. Palmer, of the Cleveland Window Glass 
& Door Co., chairman of the mill owners’ section. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


June 16.—Building permits for the last week 
numbered 114, with ten frame dwellings. The 
total costs were $237,000, which is about up to 
the average for the season. 

The Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Corporation has 
announced that it will virtually abandon the 
manufacture of commercial planes because of fail- 
ure of Congress to protect the market from the 
dumping of British airplanes. 

A second hearing on the St. Lawrence Canal 
project is being given in city hall by the Inter- 
national Waterways’ Commission. Buffalo has a 
strong committee appointed to take the usual 
opposition side. 

A great shortage of lake vessels in the lumber 
carrying trade is reported, and lumbermen are hay- 
ing much difficulty in making charters to bring 
stocks down this summer. 

A delegation of three hundred and fifty members 
of the Chamber of Commerce enjoyed an outing to 
Kingston, Ont., and the Thousand Islands last 
week, leaving here on Friday evening, the occa- 
sion being the annual cruise. Numerous lumber- 
men were in the party, among them the follow- 
ing: M. M. Wall, J. B. Wall, Clark W. Hurd, 
Carlton W. Betts, William L. Henrich, Arthur C, 


Mallue, Henry E. Mailue and Arthur J. Yeager. 

The Buffalo Automobile Club will hold a field 
day at the clubhouse in Clarence on July 4 and ar- 
rangements are now being made by the entertain- 
ment committee, of which C. Walter Betts is chair- 
man. A game of baseball is to be played between 
the Ad Club and the Rotary Club. A _ shooting 
match will be held, for which plans are being made 
by a subcommittee, of which the chairman is John 
Bookser, of the Huntington & Finke Co. J. B. 
Wall is the chairman of a subcommittee on quoit 
matches. Other features of the day are being 
arranged for. 


ANTIGO, WIS. 


June 15.—The box car shortage has reached a 
serious stage in this vicinity, and shipments of 
lumber have been practically at a standstill for 
the last two weeks. All gondolas have been or- 
dered to the coal fields and these have been the 
only available equipment in which to load lumber 
for some time. Lumber prices seem to be holding 
up and no great decline is expected. The tendency 
of some to cut prices has had very little effect, as 
the production of lumber has not reached any- 
where near prewar basis in this territory. Sum- 
mer logging has been greatly handicapped by in- 
cessant rains. The Timberworkers’ strike which 
threatened this part of the State has had no effect 
on local mills and all continue to operate with full 


"EVANSVILLE, IND. 


June 15.—Hardwood lumbermen of Evansville 
and southern Indiana are inclined to be optimistic 
regarding the trade outlook. Receipts of fresh 
lumber during the last week have been larger than 
for many months. The retail lumber business has 
improved somewhat in the last few days. The 
sash and door men say there has been a slight 
picking up in their business and planing mills are 
being operated on fairly good time. Building 
operations are showing signs of new life. 

George O. Worland, secretary of the Evansville 
Veneer Co., along with other lumber and veneer 
manufacturers of this city, is opposing the Jefferis 
bill that is now before the House of Representa- 
tives. This bill seeks to prohibit the exportation 
of lumber from the United States. Mr. Worland 
has written to the Indiana delegation in Congress 
asking that the bill be defeated, pointing out that 
it would work a great hardship on the lumber 
manufacturers. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


June 15.—Perfectly ideal weather conditions 
have obtained thruout the southern hardwood 
territory for more than ten days and logging and 
manufacturing operations show material expan- 
sion. In some parts of the lower Yazoo and 
Mississippi deltas there is still so much flood water 
that it is impossible to make more than the most 
modest headway with either logging or manufac- 
turing but flood waters are disappearing rapidly. 
In the upper half of the southern hardwood pro- 
ducing area logging is being conducted with 
notably greater speed and the outlook is consid- 
ered immeasurably better from both a logging and 
manufacturing standpoint. 

But while there is considerable increase in the 
quantity of timber coming out the fact remains 
that the shortage of cars for handling logs is 
growing more acute, with the result that manu- 
facturing operations are not expanding as rapidly 
as justified by the more perfect weather and the 
increase of logging. J. W. Dickson, president of 
the Valley Log Loading Co., reports a notable 
searcity of cars for handling logs to mills on the 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley line of the [llinvis 
Central system, while the Southern Hardwood 
Traffic Association says that there is a remark- 
able shortage of flat cars for log loading on the 
Frisco system in eastern Arkansas. 

The hardwood market shows comparatively littie 
change. Demand is rather quiet, taken as a gen- 
eral proposition, but the tone of the market is 
good, everything considered. Prices are easi*r 
because many of the smaller holders are accepting 
concessions. The larger holders are generally ask- 
ing rather firm prices, but even they admit that 
the reactionary tendency noted in other directions 
is evident in the case of hardwood lumber. The 
transportation congestion is undoubtedly the most 
distressing phase of the present situation. Officials 
of the Southern Hardwood Traffic Association 
estimate that shippers, generally speaking, are not 
receiving more than 25 percent of their require- 
ments in box cars and that, owing to recent orde!s 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, they c*0 
not load lumber on flat or gondola cars. Tue 
embargo situation is vastly improved, but the 
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clearing of this situation is not helping the lum- 
bermen in view of their inability to secure cars. 
Neither domestic nor foreign interests are very 
keen after lumber at the moment and it is con- 


ceded that the market is a very quiet one. Stocks, 
however, are small and offerings are generally 
light, with the result that there is no selling pres- 
sure and none of the weakness that has character- 
ized some other lines up to this time. 

The Liverpool Hardwood Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
with principal offices in New York City, has opened 
offices in Memphis in order to establish relations 


with the southern and western hardwood pro- 
ducing sections. T. D. Higgins, who served ten 
years with R. J. Darnell (Inc.), and who knows 


the hardwood lumber business in all of its phases, 
is in charge of the Memphis offices which are lo- 
eated in the Randolph Building. Lumber will 
be purchased in the South for shipment not only 
to consuming and distributing interests in the: 
United States but also for export to England and 
other countries. 

The Cole Manufacturing Co., this city, which 
has recently completed a building 70x305 feet for 
the storing of 1,500,000 feet of lumber, is con- 
templating the electric motorizing of its entire 
plant here. It believes in a liberal policy so far 
as its 225 employees are concerned, as evidenced 
by the fact that “group insurance” has been taken 
out on all of them in sums ranging from $1,000 to 
$1,500, and as proved by the additional fact that 
a recreation building has been constructed, con- 
taining rest room, smeking room, club room, etc., 
where the workers may find both pleasure and 
entertainment. 

D. E. Clark and J. H. Law, of Memphis, 
operating as Clark & Law, are developing 5,000,- 
000 feet of pine timber on lands near Nettleton, 
Miss., which they control. When they have mar- 
keted the timber on this tract, they will begin the 
manufacture of hardwood lumber on another tract 
in that section which they have under lease. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


June 17.—While users of hardwood are not ab- 
solutely indifferent, there is practically no trading 
and closing down is being seriously debated partic- 
ularly by mills that have plenty of stock on hand 
and do not care to force credit to keep going, or get 
rid of what they have at sacrifice prices. 

Some of them will probably meet the situation 
by running only part time in an effort to hold 
their crews together. With work plentiful in this 
section, just how far they can go in this respect re- 
mains to be seen. Many small mills are practically 
at the end of their rope and they are blaming much 
of their trouble on the railroads. Not only are 
they slow in delivering lumber, but the furniture 
manufacturers are writing that they can not get 
their goods delivered after they are manufactured, 
slowing up a trade that would otherwise be lively. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


June 14.—The strike is still deadlocked and all 
mills in the city are idle. Slight reductions in the 


by some dealers, but are regarded as temporary. 
Freight congestion is given as the cause. The 
big mills are unable to move their goods across 
Lake Michigan to the eastern States and are un- 
loading them in the West and middle West at a 
sacrifice. 

For nearly a year the Michigan State tax com- 
mission has been estimating timber in the copper 
country and the work is now drawing to a close. 
While the information has not been made public 
yet, Rollin Paine, chief crusier, gives assurance 
that there is enough standing timber to ensure 
years of activity. The greater part of the timber 
standing is hardwood and hemlock. 

GAVIN-MARTIN. Announcement has_ been 
made of the marriage on June 7 of Miss Nancy 
Martin, daughter of Mrs. Claude B. Martin, of 
Normandy, Mo., to Stephen J. Gavin, president 
of the Stephen J. Gavin Lumber Co., St. Louis. 
The marriage took place in St. Ann’s church, 
Normandy, Rev. Father Fabian Kelly officiat- 
ing. Only members of the immediate families 
were present. Miss Katherine Martin was her 
sister’s sole attendant. After a wedding break- 
fast at the home of the bride’s mother, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gavin departed for Colorado on their 
honeymoon. They will reside in St. Louis on 
their return. 


DERBY-MEEK. L. H. Derby and Miss Mabel 
Meek, both of Warren, Ark., were united in 
marriage on June 17 at that place. Mr. Derby 
is sales manager for the Arkansas Lumber Co. 
and the bride is a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ss. . Meek, of Warren, and a_ graduate of 
Maryland College. After a wedding trip to 
Colorado, ending July 4, they will be at home 
in Warren. 


SIEGEL-ARMSTRONG. Announcement has 
been made of the engagement of Miss Mildred 
Armstrong, daughter of Mrs. Naomi N. Arm- 
strong, of St. Louis, Mo., to Roy R. Siegel, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Siegel, also of St. Louis. 
The young man is connected with the Huttig 
Sash & Door Co., of which his father is presi- 
dent. A brother, Ralph Siegel, is vice presi- 
dent of the Cornelius Lumber Co. 


MAY-MORTENSON. Invitations are out for 
the wedding of Miss Margaret Stone Morten- 
son to Ernest C. May, of Pasadena, Calif., 
which will take place on June 26 at the home 
of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Jacob 
Mortenson, 184 South Orange Grove Avenue, 
Pasadena. Mr. Mortenson is widely known as 
a Chicago lumberman, with large interests in 
the North and West. The young people will 
leave immediately after the ceremony for a trip 
to Honolulu and will be at home in Pasadena 
after their return about Aug. 1. 


HURD-CANT. James Porter Hurd, a mem- 
ber of the lumber firm of Hurd Bros., Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Miss Elizabeth Jeanette Cant, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. William J. Cant, of 
Buffalo, were married on June 9 at St. Johns 
Episcopal Church, ‘Elma, by Dean Francis S. 
White, of Cleveland. After the wedding Mr. 
and Mrs. Hurd left on a motor trip thru the 
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Reports from a number of centers in the eastern 
and central portions of the country are to the 


effect that sash, door and millwork plants are 
feeling the effect of the marked slowing down in 
building operations noted during the last few 
weeks, in a sharp dropping oft in volume of orders 
and requests for estimates based on architects’ 
Specifications for special work. With a consid- 


eraie accumulation of stocks of regular items it 
look as tho the factories may have to curtail 
operations somewhat until building revives. The 
Scar ‘ity of the most largely used sizes of window 
‘s is causing some anxiety. Sash and door fac- 

on the Pacific coast report business fair, 


ms twithstanding the reduced volume of building 
u it the country, and seem to be getting a good 
line of orders right along. 


‘tinneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufactur- 
re having a light trade but owing to their 
shortage are still considerably behind on 
"s. They do not look for a heavy run of busi- 
Jat this time, and owing to general business 
“itions they rather expect fall activity to be 
Plants all report difficulty in getting sup- 
es glass for their needs. 
_ rhe Baltimore (Md.) sash and door men are ad- 
ng to the prices fixed of late, and which, as 
as been pointed out, represent a going back to the 
vcures that prevailed the latter part of 1919. 
' builders disposed to go slow now, the dealers 
Jobbers are not especially rushed, though they 
* about all of the business which they can 
‘ily handle, ; 
he door and millwork demand at Buffalo, N. 


D s of 


wy 2 


Y., is hardly as active as a month ago, as the 
local building trade has been considerably cur- 
tailed. It is noticeable that the dwellings under 
construction form only a very small percentage of 
the total building, and the average expenditure is 
small. 

Sales managers of Kansas City (Mo.) plants 
maintain a cheerful demeanor and say they are 
doing a good business in specials and are well 
satisfied with the volume of it. The demand for 
yard stock, however, is not heavy. Contrary to the 
expectations of some lumbermen, who see only a 
dull season ahead, factory sales managers say their 
reports from the country indicate a very good fall 
business. Prices have stood unchanged for some 
months and are expected to be maintained at about 
the present basis for a few months at least. 

Factories in and around Cincinnati, Ohio, are 
feeling more seriously the effect of the almost total 
suspension of construction operations. It seems 
that contractors have about finished work on 
projects held up by the strike of the early spring 
and architects are not bringing forward any im- 
portant specifications for early consideration. 
Opportunity is given to fill in stocks, but at the 
present rate of deliveries it is not considered wise 
to operate at capacity. Besides, factory ware- 
rooms are pretty well filled with standard stocks, 
while under prevailing conditions, and with the 
class of construction likely to be carried on, it is 
special work that is most called for, and that can 
not be proceeded with except under architects’ 
specifications. 

Sash and millwork plants of San Francisco 
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The hard-headed busi- 
ness farmer invests his 
money where he is posi- 
tive of getting the prop- 
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er returns on his invest- 
ment. That’s why he 
buys O. K. Cupolas, 
O.K. Sun-Lite Windows and O.K. 
Non-Freezable Stock and Poultry 
Waterers. He snows that fresh air, 
sunlight and pure water are posi- 
tively essential to the raising of 
thrifty, profitable live stock and 
poultry. 


Sales Increase By 
Leaps and Bounds 


Dealers who formerly ordered in 
small quantities now order in car- 
load lots. Dealers who have the 
agency congratulate themselves— 
those who failed to secure it regret 
their lack of foresight. 


Take On the [50% Line NOW 


If we are not represented in your 
locality, grab your opportunity. 
Remember — you will be selling a 
line that has been continuously 
and effectively advertised for 
years—a line that is well known 
to every farmer. And it is a line 
that, once sold, stays sold. 

plan that was responsible for an 
increase of over 2,000 per cent in 
our business in only six years will 
increase your business in propor- 
tion. Write for it now. ‘ost 
yourself on proven successful sell- 
ing method. 


Phillip Bernard Company 


1903 Floyd Avenue, 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


























Buck Saw Gloves 
a bigbrother to work 


They help make the 
day’s work better be- 
cause they mean com- 
fort and protection for 
the hand. If you want 
to see some rea/ Cloth 
Gloves and Mittens, 
send for samples of 
Buck Saw. 





Progress 
Mfg. Co. 


RACINE, 
WwIs. 
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ry With your ad. 
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an Large publicity at 
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Pleases Your Trade 


Co-operate with your 
dealers dividing the 
cost. 

Let us explain how 
you both benefit and 
quote price on quan- 
tity desired. 


Lewald & Co., *tiicaco * 
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(Calif.) are well supplied with orders and there 
is a good deal of building activity. Door factories 
in the Bay counties are running full and good 
prices are being paid. Finished door and veneer 
factories connected with the white and sugar pine 
mills have plenty of orders, and are shipping. 
Sash and door cut stock is in good demand and 
large shipments are expected after new stock has 
become dry. Pine box shook is in heavy demand 
and all of the mills and factories will increase 
their outputs when more new box lumber is 
available. 














Shingles 


Premiums and Ordinary Grades 


About two-thirds of ail the 
shingles made in the United 
States are Western Red Cedar— 
a pretty good sign that Red 
Cedar is also a winner for 


Bevel Siding 


In addition to Red Cedar, we also 
invite your orders for Douglas 
Fir Finish, Western Spruce and 
Western Hemlock yard and fac- 
tory stock. 


J-E-MORRIS-LUMBER-CO- 
uahictonesteaarts ‘Wholesalers. 


SEATTLE. WASH. 


J.E.MORRIS MILL COMPANY 
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Pen 
Columbia 


Coast and 


Mountain 

Lumber 
Foss Lumber Co., Ltd. 
Fetablished Winnipeg, 


HEAD 
OFFICE Man. J 


4 Redwood > 


; is just the thing for interior and exterior ; 
trim, siding, shingles, doors, window ; 
frames, lath, lumber, etc. 

Give Redwood a trial today 
Our Salesman will be glad to call on you 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange 103 Park Ave. 

















Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 
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CENTRALIA, WASH. 


June 12.—There was a falling off in the busi- 
ness booked by the mills in this district during 
the last week. This is also true of shipments, 
which were below normal owing to the scarcity of 
box cars and a general tightening up of the dis- 
tribution of all cars. There is a tendency on the 
part of the mills to keep down production. A great 
many are taking advantage of the slump and are 
making necessary repairs and installing new ma- 
chinery. In fact over 50 percent of the shingle 
mills are closed down. ‘The low prices are weak- 
ening. Cedar logs are reported to have been re- 
duced $5 to $10 a thousand during the last ten 
days. Labor seems to be satisfiel with the present 
scale, and at a meeting in Portland voted not to 
ask for a raise. 

Emery & Nelson (Inc.), of Napavine, are install- 
ing a new twin engine, also increasing boiler equip- 
ment, and with a few more alterations will greatly 
increase mill capacity. 

It is reported that the Hill interests will extend 
their road from Morton east and tap a large body 
of timber. The Carlisle interests of Onalaska are 
building a sawmill at Cinebar and also platting a 
townsite on the new extension. It is said that 
they will also build a mill on Davis Lake near 
Morton. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


June 12.—The decline in Douglas fir continues 
to make the California yard buyers hold off in 
regard to lumber of all kinds. They are purchas- 
ing only what is needed to fill in stocks. The 
Douglas fir market continues to be soft and whole- 
sale prices have declined. Domestic cargo prices 
delivered San Francisco are: Yard stock, $32.50 
base; No. 3 common, 1-inch, $30, and 2-inch, $28 
base. Clears are about $25 over List 7. Lath are 
$7 and cedar shingles $4.25, with no inquiries. 
Sales of vertical grain flooring and ceiling have 
been made at about $30 over Rail B list. 

The car situation is no better as far as ship- 
ments from Oregon to the California market are 
concerned, and local wholesalers are having diffi- 
culty in getting orders filled. Northern mills are 
not anxious to take on much business at present 
lumber prices, with log prices so high. The short- 
age of cars for eastern shipments and the lack of 
a normal buying demand make the conditions very 
trying, but it is expected there will be a better 
market than ever after prices have been stabilized. 

Redwood is firm, with prices well maintained, 
altho the volume of sales is reduced by sympathy 
with the weak fir market. There is scarcely any 
accumulation of unsold clears, and the eastern 
demand is looking up. The redwood mills are sold 
considerably ahead and are taking advantage of 
any opportunity to put some commons on the 
sticks and so balance up the stocks. 

The white and sugar pine situation is encour- 
aging, especially on uppers, which are being sold 
to eastern buyers as fast as they are piled in the 
yards for drying. Prices have an advancing 
tendency on uppers. There is no undue accumula- 
tion of commons, such as are marketed in Califor- 
nia. Buyers are holding off on shop, expecting a 
weakening in California pine along with other 
Coast woods. There jis very little shop ready for 
shipment and it will be thirty days before much 
new stuff goes out. 

D. H. Steinmetz, general manager of the Stand- 
ard Lumber Co., who is here from Sonora, says 
that the new double-band mill at Standard is ex- 
pected to start up about July 10. Altho it will 
be September before new stock will be dried for 
shipment, it is planned to operate the mill all 
thru the winter, making up for the late start this 
season. Logs are being piled up for that purpose. 
There is very little odd lumber on hand and the 
pine door factory at Sonora is being operated in 
a limited way awaiting new stock. 

E. A. Blocklinger, president of the Chiloquin 
Lumber Co., has returned from Chiloquin, where 
the sawmill will resume operation, next week, after 
having been closed down for the installation of a 
carriage and set works. A double shift will be 
employed and an output of 100,000 feet a day is 
expected, with a total production of 15,000,000 
feet for the season. 

A. W. Heavenrich, manager of the Madera Sugar 
Pine Co., who is here from Madera, says that the 
mill is cutting lumber at the rate of a million feet 
every three days. Sales are being made as fast 
as the lumber is placed in the yard. The foreign 
market is taking practically all the clears cut 
so far. There is a big demand for pine box shook. 

The Red River Lumber Co.’s big mill at West- 





wood is cutting white and sugar pine at the rate of 
about sixteen million feet a month and has been 
making good sales and shipments. Stocks are 
being dried for shipinent and there is not much 
unsold lumber on hand. The company will ad- 
vance its prices on uppers from $3 to $5 a thou- 
sand feet, there being a heavy demand and littie 
stock. 

Advices from Oroville give a current ‘report 
that one of the largest concerns in the United 
States contemplates the erection of a big sawmill 
near that city and carrying on lumber operations 
to rival those of the Diamond Match Co. in Cali- 
fornia. According to the report, representatives 
of the company have been in Butte and Plumas 
counties during the last three weeks purchasing 
several thousand acres of white and sugar pine 
timber. Some of this property is located near 
Enterprise. It is said that a site for a mill and 
match factory hus been purchased. A logging rail- 
road is projected, following along the Enterprise 
ridge and penetrating toward the Fail River. 

Brown & White, this city, who deal in white and 
sugar pine, report that the Plymouth Lumber Co., 
which they organized, is operating its sawmill at 
Plymouth with a total output of 50,000 feet a day. 
As soon as the new lumber is dry it will be shipped 
thirty miles by auto trucks to Carbondale, the 
nearest railroad point. 


ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


June 12.—The car shortage situation has been 
responsible for the closing down of the Grays 
Harbor Lumber Co. and the laying off of night 
crews in two big Harbor mills. Officials of the 
Grays Harbor company say that until the car 
supply improves the mill will not be reopened. 
The mill employed three shifts. No other mills 
have laid off crews and lumber production con- 
tinues practically normal. 

No change in the shingle mill situation has been 
reported. Two of the Elk River camps of the 
Lytle Logging Co., Hoquiam, which shut down last 
week, remain closed. Officials state that they will 
not resume operations until the shingle market 
strengthens. 

A cedar bolt cutting plant started operation at 
Markham this week. The Mackie mill, Markham, 
closed for a week, also reopened and is employ- 
ing a full crew of men. 

Oscar Sather, prominent Grays Harbor shingle 
manufacturer, will build a second shingle mill two 
miles this side of Carlisle. It will have a ca- 
pacity of 220,000 shingles a day. The Sather mill 
at Carlisle is not in operation, but Mr. Sather ex- 
pects the present depression to be relieved by the 
time he has completed the second mill. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


June 12.—There was a mid-week sag in fir on 
receipt of word that dimension had been offered 
to the trade at $6 over and vertical grain flooring 
at $25 over Rail B List by one of the large west 
Coast operators, but there was no demoralization. 
Instead the market settled back ta a featureless 
condition and a state of inertia a little later on 
when it was announced that this company had 
withdrawn its prices. The net result, accordingly, 
is that the entire industry continues to maintain 
its waiting attitude. Everyone realizes that July 
is almost here and that the usual fortnight re- 
quired for repairs may prolong the seasonal shut- 
down. It is certain that production will drop to 
a low point, and that it may go much lower than 
is usually the case—owing to the complicated fac- 
tors of car famine, rising freight rates and unsat- 
isfactory market conditions. On this point a well- 
known wholesaler says: 

“There is no way of accurately judging just 
what the July curtailment will amount to this 
year, but it may be confidently expected that the 
aggregate involved may run close to 50 percent of 
the normal output of the mills. A number of mills 
have already decided to make their July close 
down permanent, or at least to remain inactive 
until their costs of production are reduced or pro 
ceeds of sales increased. This is particularly true 
of mills which have been buying logs in the opet 
market. The value of their product on the present 
market will not return them their cost of manu 
facture. The loggers will not give in to any price 
cutting campaign without a_ serious. struggle. 
Many of them state that they would much prefer 
to cease operating and allow their timber to stand 
in the woods than to make a cut in price on logs 
sufficient to permit the mills to operate at a profit 
today.” 
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The weekly statement issued by the west Coast 
association shows that orders for the interval 
ended June 5 were materially heavier than for the 
previous week. The average of new business per 
mill was 460,383 feet, as against an average of 
397,790 feet for the last week in May. Production 
of $4,986,700 feet at 127 mills shows a lowering 
tendency due to abnormal stocks, resulting from 
ear shortage and seasonal trade conditions. The 
unshipped balance for rail delivery shows a marked 
increase. Rail shipments were 48,570,000 feet; 
local deliveries, 3,916,147 feet; domestic cargoes, 
6,688,342 feet, and export cargoes 6,075,676 feet. 
Water shipments were approximately 20 percent of 
all shipments. New business for rail delivery was 
43,080,000 feet; local delivery, 2,174,941 feet; 
coastwise cargo delivery, 7,939,347 feet; overseas 
delivery, 5,274,460 feet—a total of 58,468,688 feet. 
Total of unshipped business, at reporting mills, 
was 385,466,308 feet. 


The Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, thru 
its traffic department, W. A. Shumm, manager, 
takes official notice of the fact that the matter of 
loading and reconsigning Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern system cars beyond the rails of 
those lines is now up with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The director of service at Washing- 
ton, D. C., wires that there is no restriction on 
Northern Pacific cars for off-line loading except 
where foreign cars are available; but local officials 
have contrary instructions. The matter has been 
placed before J. H. O’Neill, local car service chair- 
man. 

Harry A. Abel, of Harry A. Abel (Inc.), a well 
known lumberman, is the joint secretary of com- 
mittees recently organized at the instance of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to investigate 
the Seattle car shortage and terminal conditions. 
The committee includes in its membership J. H. 
O'Neill, western general of the Great Northern, 
car service chairman; J. R. Veitch, assistant gen- 
eral traffic manager of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
Puget Sound, traffic chairman; J. B. Brown, of 
the interstate commission, terminal chairman. 


J. H. Bloedel, of the Bloedel Donovan Lumber 
Mills, was host at a courtesy luncheon at the 
Rainier Club Thursday, at which Charles S. Keith, 
of Kansas City, was guest of honor. At the close 
of the luncheon Mr. Keith, who is widely known as 
the president of the Central Coal & Coke Co., and 
as past president of the Southern Pine Association, 
gave a brisk and convincing talk on general condi- 
tions. Leon Smith, of Kansas City, who accom- 
panies Mr. Keith on his tour, was also present. 
Attending the luncheon were: E. G. Ames, of 
the Puget Mill Co.; Walter B. Nettleton, of the 
Nettleton Lumber Co.; Ed R. Hogg, of the Atlas 
Lumber Co.; Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager 
and R. D. Brown, assistant secretary of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association. 

W. C. Strong, manager of the box department of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is in 
Vancouver, B. C., securing data with reference to 
the standardization of sizes, and also laying the 
foundation for complete codperation between 
American and Canadian box manufacturers, both 
in the local and export trade. Mr. Strong will 
return next week, and arrange for a meeting in 
Seattle, to be held early in July, at which stand- 
ardization of sizes and grading rules will be the 
main topics. The box makers are steadily draw- 
ing closer together as to standardization, but there 
are numerous variations which work to the disad- 
vantage of the trade. 


Robert B. Allen, secretary-manager of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, announces that 
the next meeting of the association will be held 
in Portland, early in July. Important business 
wiil include the report of the committee, now in 
Washington, D. C., relative to freight rates. The 
five members of the committee—Messrs. Dixon, 
Gerlinger, Donaldson, Teal and Proebstel—are ex- 
pected to be present at the meeting. 

E. G. Phinney, of the E. G. Phinney Co., New 
York and Jacksonville, Fla., is in Seattle, investi- 
gating lumber conditions. 

Cc. L. Lindberg, of the George McQuestin Co., 
Boston, Mass., arrived in this city during the week 
for a tour of the fir mills. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


June 12.—The car shortage this week forced the 
closing of the Whatcom Falls mill, said to be the 
largest exclusively cedar plant in the world. It 
is not known when it will resume running. This 
is the second large shingle mill to close here with- 
in the last two weeks because of lack of cars. 
Many smaller mills in nearby towns have closed 
for the same reason. It is predicted by William 
McCush, of the Christie-McCush camps, that many 
logging camps will close in the Northwest July 4 
for Perhaps a month. He reports that there will 
be plenty of logs for mill consumption. Just now 
there is not a very large supply of fir, but there 





is a surplus of cedar in the water. Some of the 
camps probably will take only a short vacation, 
among them the Bloedel Donovan camps. This 
company does not at present have any closing plan 
in mind. All of its mills are operating now and 
its log output has recently been increased at Sky- 
komish, 

The steamship Grace Dollar this week cleared 
from the Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co.’s 
docks with 1,300,000 feet of lumber for Shanghai. 
Possibly one vessel will load this week for Hono- 
lulu at the Bloedel Donovan docks. 


A loss of between 250,000 and 300,000 feet of 
logs and down timber that would have made 
4,000 or 5,000 cords of shingle bolts was caused 
by fire in the Skykomish slashings of the Bloedei 
Donovan Lumber Mills late last week, reports Vice 
President J. J. Donovan. The only equipment 
destroyed was about $500 worth of cable. The 
fire was caused by a spark from one of the com- 
pany’s logging engines. 

Bellingham has a population of 25,570, accord- 
ing to the Federal census report. This is a gain 
of 1,272, or 5.2 percent, and is much less than 
the school population, water and telephone users’ 
lists and other estimating standards would indi- 
cate. However, in the last decade the city’s lumber 
and shingle production has shown a substantial 
increase and it gives signs of growing still further. 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


June 12.—All of the logging camps in the Co- 
fumbia River district not operated by mills were to 
close down June 15 for a period of at least thirty 
days. This, loggers say, has become necessary be- 
cause the millmen can not pay the prices asked 
and the loggers say they can not operate at lower 
prices without heavy losses. It has reached the 
point, it is explained, where either the millmen 
must get more for their lumber or the cost of pro- 
duction will have to be shaved materially. And 
how this is to be done is a puzzle that only time 
can tell. With labor at an average of $8 a day in 
the logging camps, loggers contend fir logs can not 
be put on the market for less than $30, $26 and 
318, the prices that have been general for the tast 
several months. And at the same time not a tew 
will admit that with the cost of living as high as 
tt is there remains little hope of wage reductions. 
One remedy suggested is increased efficiency, it 
being argued by those who made a study of the 
problem that labor is only 60 percent efficient. 
Dne millman went into details explaining that to 
sbtain efficiency he is now contracting his yard 
work with a saving of about $2 a thousand feet. 
Quoting figures he said that as a result of the men 
working for themselves under the contract system 
they, instead of drawing $4.50 a day, are getting 
47.50 and earning it. The contract scheme was 
suggested by some of the workmen, who founda 
many of their fellow employees were loafing on tne 
job and threatened to ask for their time whenever 
the foreman tried for better results. Their propo- 
sition was accepted as an experiment and it 
worked out far better than the employer had antici- 
pated. These men take the lumber from the saws, 
put it thru the planers and on to the cars and 
actually save the mill more than $2 a thousand 
feet. And still the men respect the 8-hour rule. 


“These fellows work in gangs of five,’’ explained 
the millman, ‘and each one has to make good or 
he will not stay long with the crew. Instead of 
handling one piece of 2x4 at a time as the men 
employed at fixed wages did, these men handle two 
or three and as a result accomplish about three 
times as much a day. If the inefficiency could be 
reduced in all of the various departments, the high 
cost problem would solve itself and before very 
long. And we have got to come to it, or something 
is going to happen.” 

The Portland Hoo-Hoo golf team defeated a 
team from Grays Harbor here last week and then 
entertained them royally at dinner at the Waverley 
Country Club, after which the visitors returned 
home on the midnight train. The Grays Harbor 
Hoo-Hoo who met defeat were H. Schmidt, Walter 
Fovargue, Todd Gardner, W. J. Patterson, Harry 
Phipps, Kenneth Hayes, James H. Fuller, Thomas 
Taylor, William Lindsell, Samuel Anderson, Thorpe 
Babcock, H. P. Brown, L. G. Humbarger. George 
Kellogg, Robert Ewart, A. L. Davenport, Ed Ander- 
son, Fred Foster, EF. C. Miller and A. W. Middle- 
town. George McGill, of the Cutler Lumber Co., 
was captain of the Portland team. 


Approximately $2,000,000 is involved in a deal 
thru which the Crown-Willamette Paper Co., op- 
erating mills at Camas, Wash., and Oregon City, 
Ore., this week acquired the entire timber holdings 
of the Hammond Lumber Co. in Clatsop County. 
The timber will be used as a supply for pulp wood. 
The property includes 17,500 acres, containing 
about 650,000,000 feet, cruising close to 88 per- 
cent sprucé and hemlock, according to R. L. Herren, 
timber superintendent of the paper company. 
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EVERETT, WASH. 


June 12.—Resumption of shingle production by 
three of the large mills of Everett and closing of 
the plant not heretofore affected and partly de- 
voted to shingle making were the outstanding 
developments in the lumber industry here this 
week. The plants of the Clough-Hartley, the Bay- 
side and the Jamison eompanies swung back into 
the active list. All these mills will run at full 
capacity but are not committed to continuous pro- 
duction. This action was taken largely upon the 
ground of necessity. About 90 percent of the 
shingle mills at Ballard and other points to the 
southward, and a smaller percentage of the mills 
to the northward of Everett, had resumed opera- 
tions and Everett millmen ran the risk of disorgani- 
zation of their crews. There was nothing, say the 
managers, either in the transportation or price 
situation to encourage production. 

While no announcements have been made of 
definite intention to advance the date for the semi- 
annual shutdown for the Independence Day holi- 
days, reports have been current among mill em- 
ployees that mills would remain shut down from 
about June 15 to about July 10. Mill managers 
stated that they would be governed by develop- 
ments. They are disinclined to close so long as 
they can find an excuse for continuing, realizing 
the disorganization that follows suspension. 


KALISPELL, MONT. 


June 12.—All of the mills in the Montana dis- 
trict are operating steadily, some of them night 


shift. All expect a big output this year and, from 
the outlook in Montana, prospects are fairly 
bright. 


The P. L. Howe Lumber Mills, of Eureka, had as 
guests this week the agents of the Montana yards 
of the Imperial Lumber Co. The visitors spent 
several days here and were shown the entire 
operations of the local concern, starting with the 
logging in the woods and following the manufac- 
ture of the product until it was ready for ship- 


ment. 
MARSHFIELD, ORE. 


June 12.—The car shortage, which has been 
serious for the lumbermen of this locality, is being 
slightly relieved. While several weeks ago no cars 
at all were being received, some are now coming 
to this part of the State. Both mills at Coquille 
are still closed because of the shortage, and some 
of the local mills are curtailing their output until 
more cars are available. At Reedsport the Win- 
chester Bay Lumber Co. mill is closed, but the 
Reedsport Lumber Co. and the Johnson mill are 
still running. The situation is still bad, but not 
as discouraging as it was two weeks ago. 

The Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, has 
completed the building of a logging railroad to 
reach a new camp at Bear Creek, north of Coos 
Bay, and will soon be ready to take out logs. The 
company will operate the new camp in addition 
to the large camp at Lakeside. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


June 14.—Building permits issued at New Or- 
leans last week totaled $143,345, a gain of $12,220 
over the preceding week. 

The local strike situation seems to be developing 
the proportions of a general fight for the open 
shop. The employers in the metal working indus- 
tries, who declared for an open shop some days 
ago, have been joined in that declaration by the 
general contractors. Striking carpenters contend 
that they are not fighting for the closed shop so 
much as for the $1 an hour wage scale, while 
the striking metal workers contend that the agree- 
ment they demanded does not provide for an abso- 
lutely closed shop, but permits the employment of 
non-union men where union men can not be sup- 
plied. The attitude of the strikers in general 
seems to be that the employers’ declaration for 
“open shop” is an attempt to destroy the unions. 
However, a committee representing the commer- 
cial exchanges has declared after investigating the 
situation, that the employers are justified in their 
stand, and the directors of the Association of 
Commerce last Thursday issued a formal state- 
ment endorsing the open shop. 

Representatives of the striking carpenters went 
into conference with Gov. Parker last Saturday 
on the wage question, having complied with his 
stipulation by resuming work on the industrial 
canal, a State enterprise. After hearing their 
case, the governor took the matter of wage ad- 
vance under advisement and will announce his 
decision tomorrow. 

The Louisiana Red Cypress Co. announces the 
appointment of G. G. Kuntz as its representative 
in Milwaukee territory, with headquarters in Mil- 
waukee and the appointment of W. F. Robitaille 
as its Pittsburgh representative. Both gentlemen 
will leave for their new posts this week. Mr. 


—_ 


Kuntz served for many years as inspector for the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association, 
leaving the association staff last November fur a 
position ‘in the hardwood department which the 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co. was just then organ- 
izing. He has served in that capacity since uti] 
his transfer to the Milwaukee field. Despite his 
long service in the cypress industry and in the 
South, he is not a stranger to his new territory, 
as he broke into the lumber game as a “white 
piner.”’ Mr. Robitaille has been in the employ of 
the Wells H, Press Co., of Streator, Ill, an: is 
also an experienced lumberman. 

It *s announced that Lynch Davidson, president 
of the Continental Lumber Co., of Houston, '(v-x., 
and a member of the Texas State senate, wil] 
represent the Southern Pine Association at the 
meeting of the Texas Road Builders’ Association, 
to be held at Austin, June 23-24. Mr. Davidson 
has been invited to address the meeting and will 
speak on “The Lumber Situation. in Texas in Its 
Relation to Good Roads.” 


HUNTINGTON, W. VA. 


June 14.—Altho there has been a general de- 
crease in the price of lumber, notably in softwoods, 
it is the consensus of local dealers that the market 
prices will be affected by the adjustment of freicht 
rate difficulties and by the return of rolling stock 
to the East and South. Altho dealers agree that 
the drop in the market is but temporary, there is 
considerable doubt as to the direction the pendulum 
will swing when the freight troubles are cleared, 
The majority believe that the prices prevalent a 
year ago will again be in effect, while others hold 
to the opinion that even lower prices will prevail 
by the middle of the summer, 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


June 15.—The last two weeks have been (ry 
and warm, and the mills have been able to operate 
steadily and lumber has been drying at a rapid 
rate. Most embargoes have been raised, but the 
ear situation is growing worse and some mills are 
forced to close down from time to time because 
of inability to get sufficient cars. Special cutting 
remains good, but shed and yard stock are still 
going slow. The mills have not been able to ac- 
cumulate a good assortment of regular stock dur- 
ing the last two years and are now filling up with 
needed items. Yard and shed stock has evidently 
reached its lowest mark because of the high cost 
of manufacture, as the mills can hardly afford to 
make further concessions. Some buyers who have 
been going slow on placing their orders are now 
out buying up what they need. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


June 12.—The North Carolina pine market was 
very quiet during last week. The number of in- 
quiries being received is very small and new orders 
booked have been smaller still. It appears that the 
Baltimore market is buying little, if any, lumber 
at this time, that the Philadelphia market is enter- 
ing a period of quietness with rather large stocks 
on hand, and the New England market is in such 
a state of uncertainty due to the wide variation 
in quotations of various woods offered for delivery 
there that buyers hesitate about placing any busi- 
ness right now unless absolutely forced to. The 
Norfolk market is well supplied with stock of vari- 
ous kinds: in fact, too well supplied with some 
stock, resulting in a weakening of prices recently. 
While the North Carolina pine mills have quoted 
on some inquiries for good rough lumber and have 
further reduced their price quotations during the 
week, very little new business has been secured 
and statements are being received daily that much 
lower prices are being quoted by competitors. ‘his 
condition has resulted in the millmen being more 
or less at sea as to present values of certain items 
of North Carolina pine, and while there is an in- 
tense dislike to make radical cuts in prices, indica- 
tions are that good rough lumber will be quoted at 
still lower prices until such time as the dem:nd 
improves. The transportation situation is laryoly 
blamed for the break in lumber prices, but mich 
of it results from manufacturers of compe'ing 
woods becoming frightened after several week: of 
light orders and a slight increase in production. 
Buyers are waiting to see just what is goin: to 
happen. 

The demand for 4/4 edge box has not beer a8 
large during the last week as some time ago, 2!'o 
occasional cargo sales are being made into *°w 
York at prices which demonstrate that the © ills 
in position to take this business are holding out 
firm for their prices. Air dried edge box has 'eD 
coming into the market in larger quantity and the 
prices have dropped $1 to $2 a thousand during 
the last week. Edge culls and red heart grade are 
moving slowly and concessions have been note’ of 
$1 a thousand during the week. Numbers of in- 
quiries have been received for rough stock 0x, 
but the business has been lost as usual because 
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prices quoted on North Carolina pine were too 
high. Further concessions have been made by the 
pine mills, but without success. The demand for 
pox bark strips is rather light. Buyers say prices 


are being cut on this stock, but those mills in posi- 
tion to make prompt shipment, rough or dressed, 
are adhering to their last quotations, which were 
$1 a thousand below what had been obtained on 
previous sales several weeks before. It is possible 


box bark strips may drop, but only after a strenu- 
ous tight by the mills. 

There has been little business done in dressed 
pine during the last week, altho inquiries quoted on 
aggregated more than new orders taken. North 
Carolina pine mills have been slow in cutting 
prices to meet existing competition, but now find 
it difficult to ascertain just how low other woods 
are being sold in open territory. The roofer 
market is still weak and unsettled and this is 
having a bad effect on the rough stock box market. 
Retail yards in Norfolk are buying practically noth- 
ing. while other yards in Virginia and the Caro- 
linas report business as dull, with much outside 
stock being offered them right in North Carolina 
pine local territory. The. prospects for building 
are still gloomy, due to financial conditions, labor 
strikes and labor shortage. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


June 15.—The one favorable development of the 
week has been a betterment of transportation. 
The larger centers are not so congested as they 
were and a larger percentage of the cars is mov- 
ing. With the exception of Detroit, the central 
States are free of embargoes. Reports from the 
South tell of a growing scarcity of cars. 

The St. Louis Luinber Salesmen’s Club is mak- 
ing plans for its first outing, which will be held 
the latter part of this month. It will be an all- 
day affair; probably at the Cedar Crest Club, 
which was the scene of the recent outing of the 
St. Louis Lumber Trade Exchange. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


June 14.—The week just closed saw additional 
decline in lumber prices, but the decrease was not 
as pronounced as during some of the previous 
months, and it begins to, look as if the limit of the 
decline is in sight. in fact, the tendency seems 
to be for reaction toward a stronger market, due 
to the increase in buying and 1n Inquiries. 

The car shortage jis still being seriously felt, 
and retail dealers apparently are beginning to 
realize that if they want lumber they must not 
delay buying much longer. Instead of improv- 
ing the car situation appears to be growing worse, 
and nobody seems to be able to say how much 
worse it is going to be. The transportation prob- 
lem continues to be causing the weak prices, as 
the mills are unable to ship out many orders, and 
the shipments that are made are frequently with 
uncertainty. 

In order to prevent the piling up of too much 
stock, a number of the mills have cut off night 
runs and reduced the day operations by one or 
two days. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 


June 14—Many small mills in Texas, Okla- 
homa and Louisiana have shut down and a number 
of larger ones are planning to close indefinitely. 
Prices on many items such as shiplap, No. 1, B& 
better and finish are today selling for less than 
half the price of one month ago. Generally in the 
Southwest prices are from $10 to $30 a thonsand 
lower than usual, flooring having suffered the 
most The market continues rather weak and 
unsettled and no fixed prices can be quoted. The 
retailers are buying in a sort of hand to mouth 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


June 14.—There is a general feeling among 
sr ithern pine manufacturers that they would have 
ercent more business if they could make satis- 
ory shipments. This together with the already 
u tisfactory market has made the situation 

* on the de&Sperate. Yesterday a test was made 
some fifteen mills and dealers in an effort 

to sscertain what the market was, and it was 
‘oued that there was a spread of $8 to $10 on 
identical items. This leaves the millman as much 
e dark about what the market really is as it 

es the buyer. The actual market is known to 

* not so very far from cost of production to some 
the mills. As a contrast to this situation, a 
inquiries have been received asking for quota- 
_on deliveries as far as eighteen months 

id. None of these is being accepted, spot 
‘rading prevailing in each and every instance. 
Whatever the market is, there is a general feeling 
that nit has reached the bottom and that the out- 
‘OOK 18 more promising than for some time. No 


f 





one seems to want past high prices, for it would 
mean another tumble in the future with the 
resultant disturbance in business. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


June 14—The apathy in the southern pine mar- 
ket continues. There is very little demand, if 
any, for yard and shed stock. What little busi- 
ness offered is at prices below the ideas of manu- 
facturers. While there is some special cutting 
being offered, the prices are off and the business 
is not desirable. Cars are very short. 

Sawn timber is somewhat easier, according to 
local reports today, about $46 being considered by 
Mobile buyers as the right figure for 30 cube, with 
some sales reported at that figure and in several 
instances $2 or $3 higher. Mills are showing 
increasing interest in the export timber market 
and are anxious to contract ahead, but do not 
listen to concessions in price. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


June 14.—The market continues weak and there 
is very little business. Inquiries are more or iess 
plentiful and indicate that buyers are jobbing 
around before placing business. There have been 
quite a lot of cancellations. Most firms in this sec- 
tion that have financial strength feel that price 
cutting will not get business and is unwise. How- 
ever, two or three concerns seem determined to 
get a big volume, which later they will probably 
regret taking. 

Car supply is about as bad as ever it was in the 
history of this section. The weather is fairly 
good. Production is around 40 percent of what 
it might be under favorable market conditions. 
Longleaf prices seem to be holding up very nicely 
and several large railroad systems are buying some 
lumber and paying favorable prices. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


June 16.—Operators in the lumber trade on this 
market are pursuing a policy of watchful waiting. 
The car situation is still acute, but that is not 
cutting much of a figure in view of the small re- 
quirements. In addition to banking contraction in 
some quarters and difficulty in making loans, short- 
age in supplies of cement is now a slowing up fac- 
tor in the trade. Hopes are entertained in some 
quarters however that stocks of lumber that would 
have gone into large buildings will become available 
for the building frame houses, and it is hoped that 
a revival will be brought about in homes construc- 
tion. 

As had been foreshadowed, one of the large lum- 
ber companies has issued a new list showing reces- 
sions of $3 to $5 in white pine lumber, chiefly 
however in the lower grades. 

No new contracts for lumber for eastern ship- 
ment have been reported of late. It may be men- 
tioned tho that the mills have sold practically 
their entire season’s cut. Deliveries have been 
slow so far, however, on account of the reduced 
outputs of the mills thru the Timberworkers’ strike. 

A feature in the trade here at present is the 
acute weakness in lath brought about by greatly 
increased production with many fresh operators 
being attracted by the high prices reached last 
winter. Small plants were put in over the dis- 
trict, some of them cutting pulpwood into lath 
bolts. Following the drop in demand, quotations 
have declined from a top of $22 to around $10. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


June 14.—The W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., large 
hardwood manufacturer of Columbus, is getting 
excellent production at its two new mills in Dicken- 
son County, Va. The mills are located at McClure 
and Fremont on the Carolina, Clinchfield and Ohio 
Railroad. in the heart of the hardwood district. 
The mill at McClure is a double band and the 
one at Fremont a single band. 

M. W. Stark, of the American Column & Lumber 
Co., which has headquarters in Columbus, reports 
a rather quiet trade, altho prices are holding up 
fairly well. The railroad situation has eased up 
to a certain extent and shipments are now moving 
better than in several weeks. Operations at the 
double band mill on Coal Creek, in Boone County, 
W. Va., have been very satisfactory during the 
last few weeks. The company expects to locate 
another double band mill on its property in that 
section altho the details have not yet been worked 
out. 

Lumbermen are arranging to attend the annual 
summer meeting of the Ohio Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, which will be held at Cedar Point, 
Ohio. in July. The exact date will be fixed in the 
near future. 

J. M. Andrew, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Central West Coal & Lumber Co., has 

(Concluded on page 100) 











CHEERFUL CHARLIE 
—Hire Him— 


1000 Freight Tariffs In One 


The LUMBERMAN’S FREIGHT 
RATE GUIDE is a compilation of 
the lowest available rates with 
routes, etc., on Lumber and Shin- 
gles from Pacific Coast points to 
all destinations in the United 
States and Canada and it is now in 
use by more than 700 Manufactur- 
ers and Distributors of these prod- 
ucts. It is compiled by expert rate 
men from the most complete file 
of Lumber tariffs in the United 
States (except I. C. C. file) and is 
maintained strictly up-to-date by an 
efficient correction service. The 
RATE GUIDE is arranged in loose 
leaf form, in a substantial canvas 
bound post-binder, indexed by 
States or Provinces alphabetically. 
The 20th edition is now ready for 
distribution and can be purchased 
either in complete book at $100 per 
year or in state units at $4.50 per 
single state with graduated reduc- 
tions per state where more than one 
state is desired. 


Compiled and distributed by 


PACIFIC COAST SHIPPERS ASS’N. 


1121 White Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 








FUSSY FRANK 
—Fire Him— 
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TEACHING PRACTICAL ENGLISH TO IMMIGRANTS 


It is a difficult thing for the native American, 
especially the native who has not traveled in a 
foreign land, to get the viewpoint of the for- 
eigner in America. The average citizen rarely 
gets that viewpoint; even teachers in the pub- 
lic schools have often failed to do so. Unques- 
tionably the people of America have made much 
trouble for themselves and they have missed 
many opportunities to do a lot of good for 
their country owing to this inability to put 
themselves in the foreigner’s place. It is with 
the foreign stranger exactly as with any other 
stranger, he is suspicious and timid where he 
does not understand. But his cautiousness will 
not protect him from the results of his ignor- 
ance of strange ways in a new country. It is 
the duty of the native American to be toward 
each foreigner as he would be toward a stranger 
on the highway; he should be willing, even 
eager, to guide and direct him toward his own 
safety. 

When it is remembered that in American 
schools for many years the same primer or first 
reader was used for both foreigner and native 
it is readily understood that the foreigner was 
at a great disadvantage, because while the 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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Remember! “Buehner” Spruce is worth more! 


STRAIGHT CARS 


Flooring 

Finish 

Drop Siding 
Timbers 

Dimension ‘ 
Boards and Shiplap 


FIR AND SPRUCE 


Also MIXED CARS of above 


BUEHNER LUMBER CO. 
Manufacturers 
FIR AND SPRUCE LUMBER 
1508, 1509, 1510 Yeon Bldg., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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FIR-LUMBER COMPANY 
DEAE FGI a 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
Lumbermens Building ut a 
We Specialize in all kinds of = 


FIR TIMBERS 


All orders given quick dispatch 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 


< ~~ 
eo SWIFTSURE SERVICE 27 


2 == “aN 


BUTT CALA 


FROM COAST TO COAST 
SHIPMENTS VIA ALL 
TRANSCONTINENTAL ROUTES 


MC EN CL 


PACIFIC Coast Forest PRODUCTS 
PORTLAND, OREGON. 


Now is the time to choose for the 
year 1920, a Pacific coast account 
having large shipping-capacity and 
prepared to satisfactorily supply you 
with high-grade Douglas fir, Oregon 


spruce, Western hemlock lumber. 


Your correspondence invited. 





American was merely learning the printed word 
the immigrant was learning the spoken word and 
its significance, as well as its identity with 
the written word. More than that, such sense 
as there was in the old time first reader had 
reference to matters of common knowledge to 
the native, but dealt largely with a world 
strange to the newcomer, and it frequently hap- 
pened, too, that the new things did not touch 
closely his every day life. 


But this inefficient method of teaching the 
immigrant has been done away with, and he 
is now taught exactly the things that a new- 
comer most wants to know, or at least that are 
best for him to know. A ‘‘First Book in 
English for Non-English Speaking Adults,” by 
Frances K. Wetmore, supervisor of industrial 
classes in English, Chicago, evidently embodies 
the results of extensive experience and study 
of teaching foreign language classes. Appro- 
priately enough, the booklet is suited to the 
needs of a town resident and the lessons are 
designed to teach at the outset the essential 
elements of sanitation and better living. 


Lesson 12 in the book is a good example of 
its methods: ‘‘We live in a house. There are 
rooms in a house. A room has four walls, a 
ceiling and a floor. The room has a door and 
windows. Windows let in light and air. We 
must open the windows at night. Fresh air 
helps to keep us well.’’ Lesson 13 pursues the 
same subject: ‘‘I must find a new house. The 
rooms in my house are small and one room is 
dark:’’ Lesson 14 treates of the interior of 
the house, cooking, eating and sleeping; and 
it ends with this sentence, ‘‘ We must have good 
food if we are to keep well and strong.’’ Note 
this from lesson 15: ‘‘I can keep my windows 
open at night all winter if I have warm bed 
clothes. ’? 

Lessons 7 and 8 teach about the hands, the 
latter containing the significant sentences: 
‘“We need five fingers on each hand. We need 
our fingers for work. We must keep our fingers 
out of the machine. We must take care of small 


hurts. We must keep small hurts clean. We 
must wash our hands before eating.” Other 
lessons deal with the eyes, the teeth, the food; 
food for children, food for grown people, cook- 
ing food ete. 


The matter of wages takes one lesson, being 
made the means to teaching elementary mathe- 
matics. The next lesson treats of American 
money of different denominations, and it is fol- 
lowed with lessons about banks and savings, 
money orders, mailing letters. Then come signs: 
Danger; Stop, Look, Listen; Danger, Keep Off; 
Danger, Hands Off; Look Where You Step; 
Fire Escape; Entrance; Exit; with proper 
explanations. 

Other lessons are devoted to the nurse and 
the doctor, the health department, the police, 
plumbing, legal aid society, juvenile protective 
society, transportation, parks, art gallery, 
library, schools, holidays; and the book ends 
with a pledge to the flag and the American 
National Hymn. Most of the lessons are illus- 
trated. 


For Americanization work among their for- 
eign employees lumber manufacturers will find 
this book perhaps the best that has been issued. 
Its lessons fit in perfectly with Red Cross safety 
and sanitation work; at the same time teach- 
ing American standards of living and conduct. 
Copies will be supplied by the AMERICAN Lum- 
BERMAN at publisher’s prices: Single copies, 
$1.10 each; lots of 50, $45, and 100, $85. 


~— 


SEEKING TO ENCOURAGE EXPORT TRADE 


SEATTLE, WASH., June 12.—Eliot G. Mears, 
United States trade commissi ner at Constanti- 
nople, Turkey, and Athens, Greece, and acting 
attache at those cities, visited Seattle recently 
to investigate fir, with the idea of encouraging 
export trade. He came direct from Constanti- 
nople, so that his report of conditions there is 
fully up to date. He said that there would be 
quite a demand for west Coast lumber in Tur- 
key, provided means could be found to finance 
the trade. Wharfage and dock materials, in 
particular, are needed in the Turkish capital. 








HISTORY OF INSURANCE ON STANDING TIMBER 


The April number of the Journal of Forestry 
contains an article by W. R. Brown on insur- 
ance of standing timber. In 1917 a beginning 
in such insurance was made by a group of New 
Hampshire timber owners. Rates for the insur- 
ance were based on data collected during the 
six preceding years by more than thirty asso- 
ciations, fifteen State departments, and by the 
United States Forest Service. Statistics of for- 
est fires and losses had been collected in widely- 
separated regions, including the Pacific North- 
west, eastern Canadian Provinces, New England, 
and in Wisconsin and Michigan. The losses 
were figured at one-half of one percent annu- 
ally, or even slightly below that. The cost of 
management was believed to be approximately 
one-half of one percent, in taking care of insur- 
anee. A plan was worked out on that basis. 


The various forms of commercial, mutual, and 
interinsurance were studied, and the mutual 
form was decided to be the best under the State 
laws of New Hampshire. In 1917 a bill was 
passed by the legislature of that State, author- 
izing the incorporation of the Timber Land Mu- 
tual Fire Insurance Co., of Concord. That was 
the first company of its kind organized in the 
United States for the purpose of insuring stand- 
ing timber against damage and loss by fire, 
lightning, and other destructive elements and 
causes. 


The company raised by subscription a fund 
of $50,000 as a guarantee, and thereupon the 
insurance commissioner gave his approval to the 
undertaking, and a board of directors was 
elected. A form of policy was adopted which 
provided for an additional security thru the 
pledging of the policy holder to meet a loss, if 
called on, to the amount of twice his annual 
premium. The company was authorized to write 
a line in New Hampshire to the extent of $5,000 


at 2 percent per annum on a mutual basis, it 
being understood that the policyholders retained 
their rights and interests in any unexpended 
balance at the end of the year, when used to 
build up a reserve. The policy also bound the 
policy holder by a co-insurance clause to an ap- 
proximately correct valuation of his stand, to 
within 10 percent, so that beyond 110 percent 
or under 90 per cent of true value, he would be 
the co-loser with the company in a damage set- 
tlement, in proportion that the amount he over- 
or undervalued his stand bore to the actual 
amount found to exist by careful appraisal 
made after a fire. 


The company followed the principle of scat- 
tering the risks as widely as possible in the 
State, making such risks small if for full value, 
or taking but a part risk over a large area, and 
having the risks at least one-half mile apart in 
a wooded area, or separated by some natural 
fire line, such as a farm or a river. Additional 
insurance outside the company was permitted. 

A form of policy was devised in which the 
kinds and classes of timber were described in 
considerable detail, and the geography of the 
tract and something of the history of fires on it 
were submitted. 


During the first season insurance was written 
to the amount of $276,000, no risk exceeding 
$5,000. There were sixty-two pobicy holders, 
and the land was situated in New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Massachusetts. The solicitation 
of insurance was given up in 1918, due to the 
war, and the company effected reinsurance with 
the Globe-Rutgers Fire Insurance Co., of New 
York, at a rate which left a small balance for 
management. During the life of the company, 
which was two years, the largest loss sustained 
was $600, which occurred in a young plantation 
completely destroyed. 
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LUMBERMEN BEFORE COMMISSION 
(Concluded from page 65) 


Some shippers, notably the livestock men of 
the Southwest, thru Samuel H. Cowan insist that 
the roads do not require anything like the in- 
creases in freight rates they are asking, and 
even challenge the legal right of the commis- 
sion to grant a general advance in rates before 
it has determined the actual valuation of the 
carriers. 

Friday night lumber shippers of the North- 
west, thru their representatives, conferred with 
a committee representing the northwestern 
carriers in the office of Frank Carnahan, traffic 
secretary of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association. The lumber representatives 
desired, if possible, to bring about an agree- 
ment for a percentage increase in rates with a 
flat maximum. 


The railroad representatives declined to 
modify their demand for a straight percentage 
and no argument advanced on behalf of the 
northwestern lumber shippers served to move 
them a particle. They expressed sympathy with 
the possible difficulties of northwestern lum- 
bermen in marketing their products, but held 
firmly to the contention that a straight percent- 
age advance would be fair to the carriers and 
shippers generally. Finally the railroad men 
urged the northwestern shippers to let the 
matter rest with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and abide by its decision. 


The above illustration shows a Prescott tractor dragging a 12x18 timber with a grab hook. 
work the Prescott is equipped with a special coiled spring towing hook which relieves the strain 


on both the tractor and the chain. 


ting on their products an increase twice that 
paid by their competitors. 

On the other hand, the shippers on the shorter 
hauls contend that with a flat maximum of 5 
cents a hundred pounds the west Coast men 
would be given an advantage over them; and, 
furthermore, that the increase would not be a 
just one if it were made the same for a 3,000- 
mile haul as for 1,000 miles or less. 

Some northwestern representatives have sug- 
gested that not only should there be a percent- 
age increase on lumber and forest products with 
a maximum of, say, 5 cents, but that the latter 
should be a sliding-seale arrangement under 
which the western carriers would fix a lower 
lumber rate because their revenue needs are 
less acute. 


ANOTHER MACHINE FOR LUMBERMEN 


The accompanying illustration shows a JT trac- 
tor in the act of moving a large boiler. A large 
quantity of old machinery was stored in an open 
lot on a side hill and the owner found it necessary 
to move this up the hill. A JT tractor was called 
in and hooked on to the various pieces of equipment, 
moving them quickly to the proper place up the 
hill. This job, which under old methods would 
have required several days with a number of teams 
and many men, was done in a remarkably short 
time. 

The JT tractor is very well suited to the needs 
of lumbermen. It will work well in logging, or it 
ean be employed about a sawmill, especially an 
inland sawmill having no water. It is a ‘powerful 
machine and in a recent test was found to have an 








For such 


Hauling deadweight like this is one of the many ‘odd jobs” 


a gasoline tractor such as the Prescott can do about a yard. 


J. E. Rhodes, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Pine Association, and A. G. T. Moore, 
traffic manager, have called a meeting of the 
Southern Pine traffic committee here June 17, 
when it will go over the situation with a view 
to determining whether it will codperate with 
the other regional associations and present a 
united front to the commission when the lum- 
bermen go on the stand June 19, or present its 
case independently. 

The North Carolina Pine Association is still 
holding out for a straight percentage increase 
without a maximum. Southern pine has tenta- 
tively accepted the plan proposed by the Na- 
tional association, which contemplates a per- 
centage increase with a maximum. The other 
regional associations are committed to this 
plan. Despite this fact it begins to look as if 
the lumbermen will be unable to present a 
united front before the commission. 

; Up to date the carriers have shown no dispo- 
sition to follow the precedent established by 
the Railroad Administration in general order 
No, 28, and make provision for a flat maximum 
on lumber. 


Lumber shippers who market their products 
on relatively short hauls would do better on a 
percentage increase than a flat maximum, pro- 
vided the percentage arrangement was made 
general, The North Carolina shippers, for 
example, who now pay a rate of 40 cents per 
100 pounds on a 25 percent advance would pay 
50 cents. To the same destinations the west 
Coast mills now pay 80 cents and would pay 
$1. While this would preserve the relationship, 
northwestern shippers contend that it would 
place them at a distinct disadvantage by put- 


actual pulling power of between 5,000 and 6,000 
pounds, 

Production at the JT factory in Cleveland, Ohio, 
is increasing rapidly. The new building, which 
has been erected for the JT service department, 
has been completed and foundations are now laid 
for a new warehouse in which to store the parts. 
The JT Tractor Co. has promised delivery on about 
one thousand tractors before the first of next 
year and plant additions are being erected now 
that will materially increase production for 1921. 
The call for the machines is rapidly increasing 
and recently a shipment of five tractors was made 
to the Philippines. JT tractors are giving excellent 
results in many lines of business and the company 
is aggressively entering the lumber field. 





PUBLIC WORKS PROGRESS REPORT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 14.—The National 
Public Works Department Association has is- 
sued a statement emphasizing the importance of 
the plank in the Republican platform providing 
‘‘for reorganization of Federal departments 
and bureaus,’’ which was put in as a result of 
the work of the association, as well as the neces- 
sity of securing a similar plank in the Dem- 
ocratic platform; and suggests that all who have 
access to the platform committee members urge 
them to act to that end. 


BADD III II II 


A woop block pavement recently failed ‘in 
St. Louis because the pitch was of too low a 
melting point, and during the hot weather it 
melted and ran underneath the blocks, floating 
them and destroying the surface alignment, 
this effect being assisted by a shrinking and 
loosening of the blocks. 











Western 


HEMLOCK 


is gaining wider distribu- 
tion in the East because 
of its natural characteris- 
tics and adaptability to 
varied uses. Our numer- 
ous mills confinethe manu- 
facturing of Hemlock to 
the uses wherein it excels 
—as for example:— 


CASING, CEILING, 
FINISH, FLOORING, 
DIMENSION AND 
YARD STOCK. 


SHELVING, DRAWERS, 
FURNITURE, BOAT 
FINISH,CRATES, BOXES, 
COOPERAGE, CASKETS. 


Douglas Fir 
wo Post oo Cedar 
Woods itka Spruce 

Red Cedar 


Western Pine 

Idaho White Pine 
Idaho Fir and Larch 
Red Cedar Shingles 





EASTERN OFFICES: 
NEW YORK—30 E, 42nd St., 
Chas. S. Hinkley, Mgr. | 
CLEVELAND—Engineers Bldg. | 
R. E. Lewis, Mer. 
CHICAGO—Stock Exchange Bldg. 
T. W. Lehmann, Mer. 


MINNEAPOLIS—Builders Exchange, 
D. V. Case, Mgr. 








We want an opportunity 
to quote on your needs. 


SAARI-TULLY 
LUMBER CO. 


ORTLAND, 
ORE, U.S.A. 


JOHN SAARI, Pres.& Treas. J.S. SAARI, Vice-Pres. 
G.R. TULLY, Secretary, F.W.ROBLIN, Sales Mer. 


Northwestern 


Bank Bldg., 
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CALIFORNIA 








alifornia White Pine 
alifornia Sugar Pine 


and Arizona Soft Pine 


Best Stock for Factory 
and Pattern Lumber 


4sk LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 


Room 712 Railway Exchange 





Tel. Harison 1295 CHICAGO, ILL. 














Califomia White Pine 


LUMBER and BOX SHOOK 


At our Susanville, Lassen County, Cal., plant we 
carry large stocks of lumber and have a box factory 
turning out 1,500 carloads of Box Shooks annually 


Address your inquiries to 


LASSEN LUMBER & BOX CO. 


seni Wale. San Francisco, Cal. 














Ready for June . 
Shipment 


500M! °/, California White 
Pine Rough No. 2 Shop and 
Better Choice Air Dried Stock 


MACOMBER SAVIDGE LUMBER COMPANY 
Hobart Building, San Francisco, Cal. 








i Cotton Lumber Co. 
MACDOEL, CALIF. 


California Sugar PIN 


Factory Lumber 














L and White 
| SPOKANE 








Eastern 
Buyers 


looking for values in 


Western 


White Pine 


will do well to inves- 
tigate our products. 


Tr Polleys 


Lumber 
Company 


Toe Missoula, Mont. 
Dinan Gen. Offices and Mills. 


and Selects. 
7 aD 











CHAPIN'S 


LIFESEIME 


Round Axe Split 


Western Red Cedar Posts Good Enough To Bear 
This Stamp Sell Readily and Please Your Trade. 


I dint Shi 7 


E.T.Chasin Co, 22 


























Scott Chambers, of the F. E. Worden Lumber 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis., was in Chicago early in the 
week. 

Leonard E. Johnson, of the Everett-Johnson 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., was in Chicago this 
week, 


Gus H. Bulgrin, of Marshfield, Wis., sales man- 
ager for the R. Connor Co., was a local lumber 
trade visitor on Monday. 


W. N. Hayward, of the hardwood department 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., Kansas City, Mo., 
was in Chicago early in the week. 


Neil Gregertsen, of Gregertsen Bros., and his 
wife and son will sail next week for Europe. After 
spending several weeks in Norway visiting his 
mother, they will visit England and France before 
returning. 


L. E. Ridley, of L. E. Ridley & Co., Madison, 
Wis., was in Chicago on Monday. He reported 
business good, as the company specializes in stocks 
for cannery, cheese and tobacco boxes, and the 
demand for boxes has been good. 


Clarence Boyle, of Clarence Boyle (Inc.), re- 
turned from Jacksonville, Fla., this week, where 
he had been at the operation of the Pablo Creek 
Cypress “Co., which his son, Clarence Boyle, jr., 
is managing. He reports conditions at the mill 
as active but marred a few days ago when the 
foreman was slain by a negro. 


Cc. V. McCreight, of the Ricks-McCreight Lumber 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., was in Chicago this week on 
his way home after spending several weeks on the 
Pacific coast. He visited the Inland Empire and 
the Idaho and Washington mills, and found that 
many of them had been closed down for sixty 
days. The car situation is a big factor, he said, 
and he believes that by Sept. 1 the situation should 
be improved greatly. Logs are scarce and labor 
conditions have not improved. 


Friends of Mr. and Mrs. Edward Schafer, of 
Seattle, Wash., are in receipt of a neat little card 
announcing the arrival of “a friend you’ve never 
met,” young William Boulware Schafer, in that 
city on May 17. Mr. Schafer, sr., is well known 
among Chicago lumbermen as the manager of the 
Oregon-Washington Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
of Seattle. The new member of the lumber fra- 
ternity can claim another famous lumberman as 
one of his loyal subjects, as J. R. Moorehead, sec- 
retary of the Southwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, is his grandfather. 


Among the visitors to Chicago this week was 
John C. King, of the John C. King Lumber Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, who with Mrs. King spent the 
week here, having come up for the purpose of at- 
tending the commencement exercises of Northwest- 
ern University, where their son, J. Mason King, 
has been a student. Young Mr. King graduated 
this year with a B. S. degree, but during the last 
two years has been giving special attention to the 
study of the business course offered at Northwest- 
ern. After a vacation at home it is his intention 
to go into one of the great lumber producing sec- 
tions and learn the lumber business from practical 
experience with the view later to going into busi- 
ness with his father. 


CHICAGO GOLFERS ARE EAGER 


Local golfers are getting in fine shape for their 
coming tournament Tuesday, June 22, at the Bev- 
erly Country Club, and all are in hopes that the 
weather man will do them a good turn. Secretary 
Botts is anxious that all the entrants return their 
ecards early. It will be the fourteenth annual 
tournament of the local association. Following the 
day’s play there will be a dinner and entertain- 
ment in the evening. 

The following are the events: 


1. Championship.—Lowest gross score 36 holes, 
medal play, morning and afternoon play. The 
winner of this event will be awarded a gold medal 
presented by the Lumbermen’s Golf Association. 

2. The Stillwell Cup.—Lowest gross score, 36 
holes, morning and afternoon play. The winner to 
have his name engraved thereon and have custody 
of the same for the ensuing year. The winner of 
this event will be awarded a gold medal presented 
by the Lumbermen’s Golf Association. This cup 
to become the property of the player who shall 
win it three times. Presented by Addison Stillwell. 

3. The W. J. Foye Cup.—Match play against par 
36 holes all day play, three-quarters handicap to 
apply. The winner to have his name engraved 
thereon and have custody of the same for the en- 
suing year. The cup to become the property of the 


Presented by W. J, 
Foye. The winner will be awarded a gold niedal 
presented by the Lumbermen’s Golf Association. 

4. The President’s Cup.—Lowest net score on 
odd holes, afternoon play, three-quarters hondi- 
cap to apply. Presented by Frank H. Burnaby, 

5. The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Cup.—Lowest 
gross score, 18 holes, afternoon play. The winner 
to have his name engraved thereon and to have 
custody of same for the ensuing year. This cup 
to become the property of the player who shal! win 
it three times. Presented by the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. The winner of this event will be 
awarded a gold medal presented by the Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association. 

6. The Lumber World Review Cup.—Lowest net 
score 36 holes, full handicap to apply. Only those 
playing 36 holes all day play are eligible in this 
event. The winner to have his name engraved 
thereon and have custody of same for the ensuing 
year. The cup to become the property of the 
player who shall win it three times. Presented 
by the Lumber World Review. The winner wil! be 
awarded a gold medal presented by the Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association. 

7. The Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago Cup. 
—Lowest net score, 18 holes, afternoon play, full 
handicap to apply. Only players having a handi- 
cap or 12 or more are eligible in this event. The 
winner to have his name engraved thereon and 
have custody of same for the ensuing year. ‘The 
cup to become the property of the player who shall 
win it three times. Presented by the Lumbermen’s 
Association of Chicago. The winner of this event 
will be awarded a gold medal presented by the 
Lumbermen’s Golf Association. 

8. The Hettler Cup.—Match play against par, 18 
holes, afternoon play, three-quarter handicap to 
apply. The winner to have his name engraved 
thereon and have custody of same for the ensuing 
year. The cup to become the property of the 
player who shall win it three times. Presented 
by Herman H. Hettler. The winner will be awarded 
a gold medal presented by the Lumbermen’s Golf 
Association. 

9. Flight Events—Four.—Medal play, full handi- 
cap to apply, afternoon play. The handicap com- 
mittee will divide the players into four flights ac- 
cording to handicaps assigned. 

First flight, first prize presented by A. K. Max- 
well; second prize presented by James Miksak; 
third prize presented by George J. Farnsworth. 

Second flight, first prize presented by Horace 
Harper Jarvis; second prize presented by C. M. 
Smalley ; third prize presented by E. H. Defebaugh. 

Third flight, first prize presented by W. L. 
Sharp; second prize presented by S. O. Knudson; 
third prize presented by R. C. Biddle. 

Fourth flight, first prize presented by Frank J. 
Ansley, jr.; second prize presented by George D. 
Kemler; third prize presented by J. C. Durgin. 

Those not motoring out may use the Rock Island 
surburban service, which has frequent trains, Those 
who use the trains should get off at 95th Street. 
Secretary Botts is desirous that members remit 
their annual dues. 


CHIEF OF RAILROAD DEPARTMENT 


ORANGE, N. J., June 14.—The Edison Storage 
Battery Co. announces the recent appointment of 
Don C. Wilson as assistant sales manager in charge 
of its railroad depart- 
ment. Mr. Wilson has 
been active in railroad 
operating and mechani- 
eal departments for 
many years and many 
will remember him as 
former electrical engineer 
for the Union Pacific 
Railroad at Omaha, Neb., 


player who shall win it twice. 





DON C. WILSON, 

Appointed Assistant 
Sales Manager Edison 
Storage Battery Co. 





ind in a similar capacity 
with the Central of 
Georgia at Savannah. 
Mr. Wilson was educated 
in the public schools of 
Broken Bow, Neb., and 
the Nebraska State Uni- 
versity, completing his 
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a= 
course in electrical engineering in 1907, after 
which lie was engaged in electrical work in various 


capacities with the Stone & Webster Construction 
Co., Seattle, the Pacific Gas & Electric Co., Los 
the Independent Telephone Co., Omaha, 


Angeles, 

Union Pacific Railroad Co., Omaha, Central of 
Georgit Railroad, Savannah, and the Edison 
Storag: Battery Co., Orange, N. J., with office at 
93 West 48rd Street, Room 904, New York City. 





ELECTED PRESIDENT OF ASSOCIATION 


PorTLAND, ORE., June 
12.—Roy H. Mills, who 
was elected president of 
the Willamette Valley 
Association at the annual 
meeting recently held in 


this city. is chief execu- 





ROY H. MILLS, 





President Willamette 
Valles Lumbermen’s 
Association 

tive of the Charles K. 

Spaulding Logging Co., 

which operates two saw- 

mills in Oregon, one at 

Salem and the other in 

Mewberg, and has sales 

offices in the Oregonian 


Building, Portland. Mr. 
Mills has been active in 
association work and his 
election was unanimous. 








TO OPEN SOUTHERN OFFICE 


The Liverpool Hardwood Lumber Co. 


(Inc.), 
whose main office is in New York City, has opened 
an office in Memphis, Tenn., in order to meet its 
growing demands in the export and domestic fields. 
T. D. Higgins will be in charge as manager, and 


the office is temporarily located in the Randolph 
Building. Mr. Higgins is a well known lumber- 
man and is thoroly familiar with the southern 
hardwood industry. He was formerly connected 
with R. J. Darnell & Co. and has had practical 
experience with every phase of the industry. 





BEATS SWITCHMEN’S STRIKE 


When the outlaw strike of the switchmen 
crippled transportation in Chicago and a number 
of other cities thruout the country, trucks came 
to the front and fully demonstrated their worth. 
In the lumber industry this was well shown by 
the experience of the Veneer Manufacturers Co., 


Chicago. During the switchmen’s strike, when 
the railroads were all embargoed and when it 
was also impossible to get shipments 
thru by express, the Veneer Manu- 
facturers Co. found it necessary to 
have some veneers which were at 


Indianapolis, Ind. Consequently a 
2-ton Nelson Le Moon truck was 
dispatched to Indianapolis to get a 


load of veneer. At that time the 
Weather was bad and the roads were 
i very poor condition, but the 
truck made the trip from Chicago 


to Indianapolis and return in very 


good shape. In speaking of this 
use of a truck §S. J. Glanton, vice 
president, said: 

“At that time the weather was 


bad and the roads were in very poor 


condition, but the truck made the 
trip from: Chicago to Indianapolis 
in very good shape. 
We import large quantities of 
H Mahogany logs and have them cut 
) poder our personal supervision at 
| Ndianapolis, It was absolutely 
necessary «hat we get some of this 


veneer to ( hicago and the only way 
| € could yet it here was to send 


la 7 men found the road between 
bad Ay and Indianapolis very 
Risse _ This was due to se- 
all a We were not able to get 
rans the . -neer needed in this first load and we ar- 
treed to Save a second shipment made by inter- 
we o & Indianapolis to La Fayette, Ind., and 
tee motor truck to La Fayette to get 
this second load ny 
this ond trip was made very successfully 
and with mishap.” : ’ 





HOUSES FOR CALUMET DISTRICT 






— I f houses in the Calumet steel belt, 
Calu 80, | resulted in the business men of the 
with a strict forming a housing corporation 

& capitalization of $3,000,000. Work will be- 


gin in July on the first twenty detached houses 
of a project for five hundred houses, eventually 
to cover one hundred acres. Peter: Foote, chair- 
man of the housing committee of the Calumet 
Manufacturers’ Association, has purchased one 


hundred acres for the purpose. The houses will be 
of five or six rooms and will cost from $5,500 to 
$8,500. Considerable time and thought will be 
given to landscape work on the grounds of each 
house. 














SPoKANE, WASH., June 12.—According to L. S. 
Case, general manager of the Weyerhaeuser Sales 
Co., who has just returned from a trip to St. Paul 
and other lumber centers, the larger lumber opera- 
tors of the United States expect that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will grant the request 
of the railroads for increased rates if the rail- 


roads will give better service. In regard to the 
lumber situation, Mr. Case stated: ‘The lumber 
market is now at a lull. Mill shipments are firm, 
but there is a general lack of demand. There is 
going to be a big need for building materials of 
all kinds, however, for houses are scarce. The 


_labor situation is clearing up, altho shortage of 


freight cars is bad.’’ Mr. Case reported that crop 
prospects thruout the country are fine. He said 
that in Montana, which had poor crops last year, 
there is every indication of a big crop return this 
year. “The consensus in the East is that the 
people will have to produce more goods in order 
to effect a material decrease in the prices,”’ he said. 

Spokane lumber prices are not expected to 
change materially during the next few months, 
according to reports from local retail and whole- 
sale lumber dealers. AlJtho production at present 
is not exceeding demands, it is sufficient to supply 
the ordinary requirements for building, the dealers 
say. “As long as the rate of production and con- 
sumption continue as at present, prices will re- 
main stationary,” said Andrew MacCuaig, manager 
of the Exchange Lumber Co. A report from the 
J. P. McGoldrick Lumber Co. indicates that prices 
will not fluctuate much at least before Sept. 1. 

From Payette, Idaho, comes the report that the 
Western Idaho Lumber & Building Co. has been 
incorporated with A. J. Wilson as president and 
manager and W. R. Whippe, of Boise, as secretary 
and treasurer. The company owns 16,000,000 feet 
of timber on the Payette River and the mill pond 
at Payette has a storage capacity of 5,000,000 feet 
of logs. A sawmill, planing mill and box factory 
are to be erected in units, the first unit to have 
a capacity of 30,000 feet of lumber daily. 

All logging concerns in Washington State have 
received a synopsis of the report of the State 
safety board which investigated the accident at 
North Bend, Wash., where six men were killed and 
twenty injured when a logging train ran away. 
The board declares the accident cost the logging 
concerns $75,000, for that amount must be paid 
to workmen injured and in pensions to the de- 
pendents of the men killed. It also necessitated a 








THE TRUCK READY TO LEAVE INDIANAPOLIS 


call for more funds for Class 50. The State safety 
board urges that all logging trains be provided 
with safety hooks, that the trains shall under no 
condition be started until the cables are at- 
tached, that workmen shall be prohibited from 
riding on cars loaded with logs, and that en- 
gineers shall be instructed not to move the trains 
loaded with logs until the cars are cleared of work- 
men. 

From Boise, Idaho, comes the report that pro- 
posed reductions in freight rates for lumber be- 
tween points on the Pacific & Idaho Northern 
Railroad and points on the Oregon Short Line 


have been approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Waiting for this approval the lum- 
ber companies had in some cases been lying idle 
and in others piling up lumber in the yards wait- 
ing for reductions. 

Reductions ranging from 20 to 50 percent were 
announced at Walla Walla, Wash., this week in 
the prices of lumber for building purposes. The 
largest reduction was in the price of lath, which 
were cut from $20 to $10 a thousand. No. 1 com- 
mon is now listed at $50 a thousand feet. The 
former price was $60. No. 2 common is listed at 
from $40 to $45, and shingles now sell for $6 a 
thousand, being reduced from $8. 

J. P. McGoldrick, president of the J. P. Mc- 
Goldrick Lumber Co., has been elected permanent 
chairman of the industrial zoning commission in 
Spokane, which is working in conjunction with 
the city planning commission. E. F. C, Van Dis- 
sel, manager of the Phoenix Lumber Co., was the 
temporary chairman of the industrial commission. 

The Spokane Lumber Co., of which William C. 
Ufford is general manager, has begun operating 
its single band lumber mill at Milan, twenty-four 
miles north of Spokaue. The plant includes a lath 
mill, flume and other equipment. The mill was 
designed and built under the direction of Maj. 
F. W. Horstkotte, of Spokane. The second night 
shift will be employed next week, when the plant 
will be producing 100,000 feet of lumber daily. 
The company has 35,000 acres, of which 20,000 to 
25,000 acres are timber, adjacent to a chain of 
lakes, all of which are connected by the west 
branch of the Little Spokane River. It has about 
200,000,000 feet of stumpage and hopes to cut 
20,000,000 feet a year. 


The big plant of the Blackwell Lumber Co. at 
Fernwood, Idaho, which has been closed down sey- 
eral weeks for repairs, has resumed operations for 
the rest of the year. A large addition has been 
made to the planing mill. 


F. 8S. Robbins, of Rhinelander, Wis., has pur- 
chased a tract of thirteen acres at Colville, Wash., 
for the Robbins Lumber Co. of Spokane, which 
is operated by his son, H. G. Robbins. The elder 
Mr. Robbins is a veteran of the lumber business 
of fifty years’ standing and is well known thruout 
the Wisconsin lumber districts. The Robbins Lum- 
ber Co. of Spokane owns a mill at Aladdin, Wash. 

While there is a slight slowing up in lumber 
demands at the present time, George. EB. Merrill, 
manager of the Pacific Fir Co., of Spokane, expects 
an increase within 1 very short time. “‘We are 
running our cedar pole butt treating plant at New- 
port, Wash., steadily and look for an increase in 
the near future,” he said. 


Prepare to Log Callahan Chance 

MissovuLa, Mont., June 12.—The contract for 
the Callahan timber chance in northwestern Mon- 
tana, the sale of which caused a prolonged dispute 
last winter between timber buyers and the Forest 
Service, was executed here last week at a confer- 
ence between the district forester and Frank 
Culver, representing the Sandpoint Log & Pole Co., 
of Sandpoint, Idaho, the final successful bidder. 

Mr. Culver announced that a new railroad is to 
be built into the timber so as to provide easy 
transportation of the logs to the mill, which will 
probably be built at Trot, Mont. The survey for 
the logging road has already begun. Work on the 
construction of the mill will begin soon. Logging 
operations will start within sixty days. The entire 
cut of 63,000,000 feet is to be removed within ten 
years. 


TELLS ABOUT BEARING ALLOY 


The Ajax Metal Co., Philadelphia, Pa., has just 
issued a leaflet on “Ajax Bull” bearing alloy, 
which gives several reasons why it has been 
adopted by industrial concerns and describes it as 
“a general purpose lining metal, giving splendid 
satisfaction in many different industries and under 
all normal operating conditions.” Copies of this 
leaflet will be sent on request to those who are 
interested. 








PPO OOOOSOrwor—rew 


SEVEN out of ten people are unable to men- 
tion the word ‘‘capital” without libeling it. 
Capital is as respectable a word as thrift, in- 
dustry, progress, church or democracy.—Howe’s 
Monthly. 
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urry-Up 
Service 


On straight cars of 
Yellow Pine Yard Stock 


We can also give you 
FIRST-CLASS 1" and 
1 14 Smoke Dried finish 


Rough shortleaf in 
either straight or mixed 
cars. 


Doyline 
Lumber Co., Inc. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 











“BUNGALOW HOMES” 


Our new book of 
144 PAGES, 109 
DESIGNS, 
of the most pop- 
ular and attrac- 
tive houses and 
bungalows. 

We also furnish 
complete work- 
ing plans, speci- 
fications, lum- 
ber and mill 
bills. 

Our plan service for lumbermen is the most 
complete, serviceable and inexpensive of any 
yet offered. 

Send $1.00 today for “BUNGALOW HOMES,” 
and if you are not entirely satisfied, you may 
return the book and your money will be 
promptly refunded. 


L. F. GARLINGHOUSE, 


6th and Jackson Streets, TOPEKA, KAN. 





























The Dual Service Card 


As a bearer of your name most 
any card will serve, 
but if you place 
value on 
proper card 









wedinaeiene: FOTEEL COMPANY 
tion you PITTSBUROH. OA 

PIOHER OUILOIND 
oug ht to CHICAGO 
use 


Wiggins Peerless Patent Book-Form Cards 


They perform the dual service of announcing you or your sales- 
men, while at the same time adding prestige to your house. Send 
for tab of specimens; detach them one by one and observe the 
superiority of Wiggins engraved cards. You will like their smooth 
edges and the way they are encased in convenient book form style. 





The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers PlateMakers Die Em' 


bossers 
1108 South Wabash Avenue CHICAGO | 
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announced that his company has opened a hard- 
wood department with a branch office in the 
Robson-Prichard Building, Huntington, W. Va., to 
wholesale West Virginia and southern hardwoods, 
with W. E. Morgan as manager of that department 
at Huntington. Mr. Morgan formerly was con- 
nected with the Nellwood Lumber Co., of Hunting- 
ton, and prior to that time was with the Whitacre 
Lumber Co., of Columbus. Between these periods 
he spent about a year and a half in France with 
the American Expeditionary Force, enlisting as a 
private and being promoted to first lieutenant. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


June 16.—The building permit record of this 
city for May shows a total of 935 permits issued 
for a total estimated cost of $1,910,390, compared 
with 831 permits and a cost of $1,370,750 for the 
same monti last year. 

S. M. Barnard, of the S. M. Barnard Lumber 
Co., Vancouver, Wash., was here last week after 
a business trip to middle West points, and here 
met Roy Thompson, who represents them in this 
market. He went from here east. 

S. I. Godman, of the U. S. Lumber & Box Co., 
Portland, Ore., stopped here a few days ago on 
his return from the Atlantic seaboard on business. 

B. R. Lewis, of the Clear Lake Lumber Co., 
Clear Lake, Wash., came in from the West last 
week and remained several days, visiting with 
friends in the lumber trade and looking the mar- 
ket over. ‘ . 

John A. McDonald, manager of the retail de- 
partment of the Shevlin-Carpenter-Clarke com- 
panies, has returned from an extended visit to im- 
portant points in Minnesota and North Dakota, 
on which he was accompanied by Vin O’Connor, 
head of their publicity and service department. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


June 14.—It is expected that a meeting will 
be called in the near future by Turner W. Isaacs, 
of the Hyland & Brooks Lumber Co., who was 
elected one of the regional directors of the re- 
cently organized American Wholesale Lumber Asso- 
ciation at Chicago to ascertain the sentiment of the 
members of the trade here toward the organization. 
Mr. Isaacs, in discussing the aims and purposes of 
the American Wholesale Lumber Association sev- 
eral days ago, made it plain that there was no 
intent to antagonize the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association but that the purpose was 
rather to back up the efforts of this body made for 
the betterment of the trade. Mr. Isaacs made the 
point that the chief reason for forming the new 
organization was to get a medium which would be 
more closely identified with the concerns of the 
wholesale dealers and therefore more responsive. 

D. D. Hartlove, of the hardwood exporting firm 
of Price & Heald, has arranged to sail from Boston 
the latter part of this week for the United King- 
dom on a six weeks’ business trip. He will visit 
the principal ports in the British Isles, including 
London, Manchester, Liverpool, Glasgow, Cardiff, 
Belfast and others, and will later cross over to the 
continent, stopping at Antwerp, Rotterdam, Am- 
sterdam and Paris. He hopes to arrange for ship- 
ments of lumber, and in any event expects to get 
a line on conditions that will serve as a valuable 
guide. 

Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., wholesalers of 
North Caroline pine, who visited New York and 
other eastern points, found that a slowing up had 
occurred everywhere and that buyers were prone 
to hold off, not knowing just how far the reces- 
sion in prices would go. The railroad situation 
was little improved, he found. 

The E. E. Jackson Co., which operates a large 
saw and planing mill plant at Riderwood, Ala., 
and has offices here, reports that May was a very 
good month, with conditions combining to make 
possible large shipments, but that quiet has’ pre- 
vailed so far in June, with no indications as to 
what might be expected. 

George Garrity, a young Baltimore lumberman, 
has become the representative of the Elm City 
Lumber Co. in this territory, succeeding in this 
capacity Mr. Roberts, who formed the Roberts 
Lumber Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


June 14.—Reports of the lumber business here 
are very conflicting today. The prices’ are off on 
North Carolina pine. Some say that southern pine 
is affected the same way, while others report 
that they are selling all the longleaf they can get 
and obtaining good prices for it. The general re- 


ports are that hardwoods have not been affected 
to any extent yet, but a few report lower quota- 
tions from mills during the last few days. All 
claim to believe that the softness of the market 
is temporary and that it will not be long before 
it comes back again, and some are steadfastly 
refusing to make any price concessions whatever, 


believing that they can sell enough at strong prices 
to keep them moving until prices come back. There 
can be no doubt that demand is off in almost aj 
lines, and wholesalers and retailers are feeling the 
slump. The yards in this city and many in the 
surrounding territory are dull and are not buy- 
ing. The big industrials and the railroads, while 
in need of lumber, are holding off buying from one 
cause or another. The planing mills and cabinet 
shops are still affected by the strike, which stands 
where it did a week ago, with neither side making 
any concessions. The box factories are quiet, and 
the furniture manufa«turers have had a lot of buysi- 
ness canceled. Building business is very slow con- 
sidering the demand, and the drop in the price 
of lumber has had little or no effect in setting 
the delayed building work going, because other 
materials are not coming down and the cost of 
labor is so high that the banks and building asso. 
ciations will not finance building at present costs 
except where the moral risk is of the highest, 

There seems to be a fairly steady demand for 
red and white oak, hardwood floorings, birch, 
beech, maple, gum, ash, basswood, walnut, cherry 
and mahogany, with prices good but not wildly 
rising as they were a few weeks ago. White pine 
and spruce are scarce and steady at high prices, 
with no immediate prospect of dropping. Cypress 
offerings are increased, and in some quarters price 
concessions are offered, but generally demand is 
slow and prices steady. North Carolina pine is not 
as panicky as it was a week ago, but is still offered 
here at prices below what is wholesome. The fact 
that some lumber is getting thru to New York and 
New England is having its effect in tightening this 
market. Export business, too, is having its effect, 
as more export sales have been reported here dur- 
ing the last week than for many weeks preceding, 
Southern pine is offered freely, and while sales at 
off prices are reported most dealers say that price 
cutting is not necessary or advisable. Lath are 
still scarce and are bringing high prices compared 
with prewar, but are several dollars below the peak 
of a few weeks ago. The shingle business is bad 
here as the country building slackens, for most 
dealers seem well supplied and there are few takers 
for the offerings. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


June 14.—The recent reductions in prices have 
led retailers and consumers to a considerable ex- 
tent, as well as the press to imagine that prices 
of lumber have started on the downward path 
Even the Board of Commerce has dipped into the 
situation slightly, remarking that a much more 
marked general reduction appears to be warranted. 

An Ontario manufacturer, discussing the situa- 
tion, drew attention to the fact that there are 
many companies selling at very little above cost. 
The demand is still great and labor is so inde 
pendent that it is difficult to understand how 
price reductions can be brought about. There {s 
a worldwide demand for lumber, and Russia, one 
of the greatest lumber producing countries in the 
world, is at present out of the market. Indeed, ac 
cording to this operator’s opinion, it would almost 
appear as if prices would rise higher. 

Wholesale dealers in Toronto who are interested 
particularly in the trade in British Columbia stocks 
report that the market is still rather weak, and 
that this now applies to all lines. Ontario whole 
salers believe that prices here will strengthen. In 
the meantime much material is being offered in 
Ontario at prices which should be attractive to 
the retail trade, but dealers are still playing & 
rather cautious game. Shingles continue vely 
quiet, the demand being small. Reports state 
that quite a number of the shingle mills have re 
cently closed because of the quiet market. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


June 12.—Settlement of prices of lumber has not 
yet been effected, because manufacturers and los 
ging operators can not get together. The millmet 
know they have to reduce the cost of their article 
to the trade, and unofficially reductions carryint 
from 30 to 50 percent have been spoken of. The 
loggers are confronted with increasing costs. Still, 
the cost of logs to the millman is not as great asit 
was, tho the official quotation is still $20, $25 and 
$30 for fir. There is this difference, however, that 
no premium is paid such as has obtained for somt 
time. This same price applies to spruce. tho 
the cut of logs for the first four months of this 
year is 79,286,364 feet more than for the same 
period last year, there is no surplus on hand to 
speak of. 

Camps are having difficulties with labor. Ti 
Comox Logging Co., a subsidiary of the Canadian 
Western Lumber Co., has shut down its camps nest 
Comox, Vancouver Island, since most of its men 
are out. One or two other camps are a!s0 feeling 
the effect of labor conditions, The men are pee 
ing minor wage revisions, but the disagreement 
mostly in regard to conditions in the camps. 
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, pine apparently freight congestion has so completely Item 1913 1919 We Specialize in MIXED CARS 
rrices, cut off this market that stocks have worked very Men’s wages, per month a..... b (c) ite Pine, Hemlock 
y press low. Netenastndnng sie, gery an — Stumpage tee e cece cc erreeeeees $ ee Ry and Basswood Lumber 
price most cautiously and the larger stocks in other MMeage ...«.....s.eseeeeeeees . y um 
nd is centers result in heavier shipments being offered To" dung 220002220200. “28 8 Siding, Ceiling, Flooring, Sash, Doors, Blinds, Window 
is not for delivery here, so that prices are as low as Beans, hundredweight ......... 2.05 4.90 Frames and Mouldings. Also Red Cedar 
fered they have been for a long while. Molasses, gallons ...........++ 3814 1.00 Siding and Fir Doors. . 
e fact The factory trade is dull, so far as actual con- Beef, hundredweight .......... 20.00 27.00 Mershon Eddy Parker Saginaw, 
rk and tracts are concerned, but managers report a better Pork, hundredweight .......... 26.00 48.00 9 r) *» Michigan 
1¢ this volume of inquiry for their products and the — — tee eee ec eeeeeeee san erae 
e rospects are satisfactory. Shortage of building AY, TONS -ceeeeeeeeeseeeeece oe ‘ 
ffect, P Cl HMO cv occcaicansnncue 51% 1.10 ~\ 
‘e dur- material is one of the most important features Wate Gilt occ 7/50 15.25 
-eding, in current building operations, and those who at- peavies, dozen ..+-+++++++eree 15.25 25.50 
iles at tended a meeting of the building material dealers (Crosscut saws, each ........... 2.58 4.75 
t price and manufacturers at the Waldorf-Astoria last Oil (paraffin), gallons......... 19% 2416 
week stated that the feeling seemed to be quite a Including board. \e 
poe prevalent that a complete “paralysis of building b $28 to $32. Fine stock —_— All grades 
1e peak will in all likelihood follow the present period of c $70 to $85. : p 
‘is bad freight congestion, scarcity of mortgage money, d $3.20 of this amount is for fire protection. Pucci Sikaiiiitiita 0 aa sian anneal 
r most labor difficulties and other important factors —. aannnnnnnnnn Th - 
seem to be operating in harmony to prevent what n 
—_ otherwise would have been a building season of un- PATENTS OF INTEREST 10 LUMBERMEN e Coulter Lumber Company 
; Slightly i ved Grand Rapids, Michigan 
weunl progress Sad StempeNnty. ew a hm The following patents of interest ta lumbermen \ J 
age win = ta bag gone eae recently were issued from the United States patent 
ae a ad office. Copies thereof may be obtained from R, BE. W W Oo d f 
os have a : Burnham, patent and trade mark attorney, Conti- e Want Orders for 
ible ex- KANSAS CITY, MO. nental Trust Building, qwashington, D. C., at ar 75 M ft. of 12-4 No. 2 C. & B. 
t prices . wh, rate of 20 cents each. State number of patent an 5 +0 -4 No. 2 C. . | 
1 path spots, but the spots appear to be small and far tame of inventor when ordering: 300 Mie cr axene goo = LVIADIE 
into the apart. Retailers say they know all about the car 1,338,977. _ Timber cutting machine. John R. 200 M ft. of 5-4 No. 3 Com. Birch 
h more hortage and all that, but they are afraid to buy Davenport, Hoxie, Ark. 100 M ft. of 6 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
rranted. paitihags ah f y dd nd 1,339,091. Chain saw. Claude Benefiel, Bre- 100 M ft. of 7 ft. Grain Door Lumber 
ite: until they see some signs of a renewe emand. merton, sh. Mills at 
“9 § pond The feeling seems to be that it is the consumer 1,339,153 Saw filing machine. William Bank, Von Platen Lumber Company, tron Mountain, Mich, 
sas ‘ who has to pay the price anyway and the re- (Chicago, 
i” = tailer might as well play safe until he sees — aid 172 _Buriace peey, Cory, Par nn ma- 
* way the cat is going to jump. Sales agents say chine. omas J. mpsey, 2 " = = 
nd how io futt : 1,339,467. Gluing machine. eorge McConnell, Bone 
ot it is futile to try to — —. * they ~ just 138 apide, Micke Michigan Hard Maple } 
sia, one eitting around waiting for demand to turn up. 1,339,488. Fireproofing wood. Howard F. Weiss, Can Ship | 4-4 te 16-4 No. | Com. & Btr. Maple 
3 in the Some country yards have reported a fair trade, xfadison, Wis., assignor to C. F. Burgess Labora- _ ~ 4-4, 5-4 & 6-4 No. | C. & B. Basswood 
Ss in but the harvest is beginning now and farmers are ~ tories, Also Pine, Hemlock and Tamarack 
feed, ac expected to be too busy getting in the wheat to con- 1,339,489. Recovery of organic products from ABBOTT & WAGNER, Cadillac, Mich. 
i almost sider any building. Harvest hands will be more wood. 5 ntowed Fe Weiss, Madison, Wis., assignor 
rterested -r mre than expected, probably, but not too 1,339,747. Miter cutting device. Joseph Dwyer, 
ia stocks P There’ oak ai wae 's wheat Hamilton, Ont., Canada. 
ak, and here still is a good deal of last year’ ,340,042. Sawmill attachment. William H. All Lumbermen 
shag 1 held on middle western farms and the crop is Gilmour, St. Landry, La. make their head- 
ws bg likely to be slow in moving to market this year. 1,340,128. Saw tooth. Anton Westgard, Ta- catia ae the 
hen, That will mean farmers will have to prepare to coma, Was gq 
— store much of their crop for several — Jean k Reet Ge te resawing machine. Ra d i sson 
1 this undoubtedly will cause a heavy demand from . ’ ° 
1 ry a> 1,340,313. Logging grapples or tongs. Arthur 
a) the country for boards and 2x4’s. z Zipp, . Charlevoix, Mich. oul mon 
a ;340,507. Lumber loading roll for cars. ub- H ] 
Be PITTSBURGH, PA. —_— gg Ran mg a - pa ote 
,340,966. er % 
June 15.—Union workers in various lines of the @ “NfcDonough, Hau Claire, Wis, OP MINNEAPOLIS 
building trades are on strike and it is impossible 1,340,967. Lumber branding and rebranding ma- 
now to go ahead even with many of the building chine for planing mills and roller beds. Joseph G. OPENED 1910 
operations for which contracts were let. The lum- ene = Mg ba - 6 
ber market generally has been surprisingly firm :341,037. Excelsior cutting machine. eorge . 
r has - in the face of the unfavorable conditions prevailing, W- Berry, Wolfeboro, N. H. Three Beautiful Cafes 
per to altho here and there is observed a bg egos benim ~ ~ Room Rates: 
> ™ softening in various lines. Demand for hardwoods a 
oa continnes good and there are many es In TROUBLE AND LITIGATION With Running Water, 
carry Some other lines, the wholesalers say, there is a _— $1.50 per day. 
“ie Z * - OUNT VERNON, WASH., June 12.—At Olympia 
decidi quietness at present. The leading oe the supreme court has affirmed the judgment of With Toilet 
still ¢xpress the opinion that with improvemen the superior court of Skagit county, Judge Braw- 00 per day. 
in the transportation situation there is bound tobe jey, awarding $5,750 to the Clark Lloyd Lumber With Bath and Toilet, 
a reaction that will mean increased business anda Co. in a suit against the Puget Sound Cascade $2.50, $3, $3.50, $4.00 
> ly better feeling within a comparatively Railway Co. for damages to mill site, “dbers 
Short time. 








INVITE LUMBERMEN AND HO0-HOO 


ContxtH, Miss., June 15.—Saturday, July 3, 





CENTRALIA, WaSH., June 12.—Judge Everett 
Smith, of the superior court, has decided that the 
North Bend Lumber Co., of Edgwick, is entitled 
to a new trial in its suit against the city of Seattle 
for damages. In December, 1918, a part of the 

















Naw Hac f the big Lumber- company’s mill was destroyed by flood which the WARREN AXE & ppelel® CoQ. 
hor, The been set as the date of the big company alleged was due to the city’s Cedar River WARREN, PA. 
Canadia men’s Day in Corinth and for the annual Hoo- reservoir giving away. 
amps = Hoo 3 catenation, which will be held in the SEATTLE, WASH Juss 12.—A jury in Judge Boyd homecs Sonace Pacivic GRAND ad 44 
f its ae young. General headquarters will be at the y ‘Tajiman’s court granted William Buster a com- RE RRRTR RAE ERA ER REE ETT 
1so fee :. Waldron Hotel. The lumbermen’s meeting will pensation of $20,000 against the International ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 
) are ret be held at the Court House Building and the tevedoring Co. as a result of an accident. Buster 
reeme! 


mps. 


concatenation at the K. P. Hall. 
H. ©. Bell, Vicegerent Snark of northern 








was hit by a sling load of lumber when working 
at night. He charged negligence because of a 


defective winch and lack of light. 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS tory capacity 3500 Axes & Tools 
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HARDWOODS 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 14.—The following 
prices, Cincinnati base, were realized during the 
week ended June 12: 

QUARTERED WHITE Oak 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 


iS Pe re $300 $315 $315 $325 

3 ee eee 250 265 265 275 

No. 1 common....... 200 215 215 225 

No. 2 common....... 200 110 110 115 
QUARTERED RED OAK 

WAS ones 5 cies 0 aes 235 250 250 

No. 1 common....... 160 180 180 

No. 2 common....... 90 105 105 
PLAIN WHITE AND RED OAK 

Sh ae ee 210 220 220 225 

ie a re 180 190 190 200 

No. 1 common....... 150 160 160 170 

No. 2 common....... 105 115 115 120 

No. 3 common....... 45 50 50 55 

Sound wormy........ 115 25 125 130 
POPLAR 

BOAGS 5:5 i056 9.0 6 09's 9 oO 215 215 215 

Saps and selects..... 155 165 165 165 


120 =©130 0 6=«©1380)=6135 


80 95 95 105 
No. 3 common. .. 55 60 60 65 
Panel and wide, "No. 
i ee 265 
Boxboards, 13” to 17” 225 


BASSWwoop 


No. 1 common 
No. 2 common. 








PE Si eeesaeseeee noe 135 145 145 150 
No. 1 common....... 110 115 115 120 
No. 2 common....... 70 75 75 80 
CHESTNUT 
PE scheertivnaas neds 160 170 170 180 
No. 1 common....... 115 125 125 130 
No. 3 common....... 40 45 45 45 
Sound wormy ....... 75 80 80 82 
WHITE ASH 
ee er 195 245 270 280 
No. 1 common....... 125 160 185 200 
No. 2 common....... 70 90 90 95 
WALNUT 
TCT Tee 300 315 315 330 
No. 1 common....... 200 210 215 300 
No. 2 common....... 110 —_ 130 135 
No. 3 common....... 45 ee _ 
Hickory 
PN 55 hb ee wee b0s9 3% ses en's 170 175 
No. 1 common....... lew ee 140 145 
No. 2 common....... sate or 100 110 
MAPLE 
MIS. 2t5nbh64 604s 00H 150 155 160 170 
No. 1 common....... 115 130 130 145 
No. 2 common....... 80 85 95 100 
GuM 


Quartered red, FAS... 220 225 230 240 
— red, No. 1, 


COMMON 5 60000805 90 195 200 210 
Plain tea. _ |. - 200 205 210 £220 
— red, No. 1 com- 

Pe ee 160 170 190 200 
Sap. *hoxboards, 13” to - 
ee ee a) eee ° eee 

mtg Sh are 110 115 125 140 
Sap. No. 1 common... 80 100 110 125 
Sap, No. 2 common... 60 62 62 62 

CoTTron woop 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
re 125 130 130 135 
No. 1 common....... 90 91 95 97 
No. 2 common....... 70 72 42 74 
Boxboards, 13” to 17” 170 en _ 


Boxboards, 9” to 12” 150 





Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices 


The following are average prices com- 
piled from reports of actual sales during 
week ended as shown by dates given. 





NORTHERN PINE 


Duluth, Minn., June 14.—The following are the 
prevailing prices on northern pine: 


Common Boards, Rough 







No. 4, 8”, 6 to 20’ eeeceee 6 942.00@45.00 
10”, 6 to 20’. - 43.00@46.00 
12”, 6 to 20’ - 44.00@47.00 
13” & wider, 6 to 20’. .- 44.00@47.00 
4” & wider, 6 to 20’ . 39.00@42.00 


No. 5, 4” & wider, 6 to 20’......... 29.00@32.00 
Shiplap and D&M 





8’ 10,13,14’ 16’ 18 & 20’ 

No. 1, 8” .....$76@79 $76@79 6@79 $82@87 

10” ..... 79@82 1@84 79@82 87@92 

12” ..... 91@94 91@94 86@89 94@99 

No. 2; 8” s.s5» 66@69 68@71 66@68 72@77 

10” ..... 68@71 70@73 7@70 %73@78 

12” ..... 79@82 79@82 74@77 8&2@87 

No. 3, 8” ..... 51@54 651@54 51@54 53@56 

a - 52@55 52@55 52@55 54@57 

12” cece 54@57 64@57 54@57 57@60 
Flooring 

No. 1, 4” wcocee $64@67 $69@72 $74@77 $71@74 

ae 66@69 71@7 74@77 4@7 

No. 2, 4” woes . 54@57 59@62 64@67 61@64 

GY seeisine 58@61 61@64 64@67 64@67 

No. 8, 4” ...... 42@45 45@48 49@52 49@52 

6” .cceee 46@49 47@50 49@52 49@52 

Fencing, Rough 


and longer, mixed....$37.00@40.00 


6”, 6’ and longer, mixed.... 40.00@43.00 
No. 1 Piece Stuff, SiSiE 

10&12’ | 16 18 & 20’ 24’ 

LS are $47@50 $49@52 $50.00@53.00 $52@55 
2x 6” 46@4 47@5 48.50@51.50 51@54 
CER. cacae 47@50 48@51 49.50@52.50 52@55 
2x10” ..... 51@54 50@53 51.50@54.50 53@56 
2x12” . 53@56 52@55 638.00@56.00 55@58 


OAK FLOORING 


Cincinnati, June 14.—The following are aver- 
age prices, carload lots, Cincinnati basis, ob- 
tained for oak flooring during the week ended 
June 5: 





ax x16" 1gx2" 42x24” 
Clear quartered white.. BOL.S0 © uaac. $304. 00 
Clear plain white & red. 220. $0 214.50 218.04 
Select plain white & red. 206.83 ...... 202.40 
POO, 2 CROs oc.civccvencs seieeo .ceneee 161.61 
4x116"” 3 6x2” 
Clear quartered white............ $216.28 $208 50 
CURR GUE. FB oo dias occ nessceves i a ree 
Select quart. white & red........ 201.50 169.50 
Clear plain white & red.......... 2 160.37 
Select plain white & red 151.26 
WO, © COMIMIDR. .ccceccecses . 96.83 
INO, FDOT ao sida .weeinesicstnn Sinise; aipiersiece 41.50 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 14.—The following 
prices, Cincinnati base, prevailed during the 
week ended June 12: 

4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
| SOP $150 $155 $155 $160 
ee 128 133 133 140 
PD. pvavecpeneeceeas 95 105 105 110 
No. 1 common....... 70 72 72 72 
No. 2 common....... 65 67 7 67 





NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., June 12.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 











Norfolk. When compared with the previous report they show forty-nine declines, averaging $1.27: 
Cull and 
Epce RovGu No. 2 & betier No. 3 Bor red heart 
BIE Lsi.vcseneesseeiwesesacee $103.00 @106.00 $74.00 @ 76.00 $44.00 @ 45.00 $40.00 @41.00 
DOE heat. cavseer et 404 ee home’ 108.00@111.00 79.00 @81.00 re Dee 
ME Gia Rr 5:6: Sw hae hk eek gare arate 109.00@112.00 81.00 @83.00 S50, SVQSC00 «see wv teense 
gg ee a 113.00 @116.00 CES = =§s- - 6 KKSSERCRR CS "HS eweeeeen re 
Rou JOH 4/4 
Ree ee ee ees, a ee eee 109.00 @112.00 80.00 @82.00 48.00 @49.00 42.50@43.5 
10” OT ee ee ee eee 110.00@113.00 82.00@84.00 49.00@50.00 = 50@ 44. Pa 
Be Ki bece Pra trcsismumeas cute 114.00 @117.00 86.00@88.00 50.50@51.50 45.50@ 46.50 
BARK STRIPS, — 2 GOO Scesnsnae $82.00 @85.00 BARK Strip PARTITION, Nos. 1 & 2...$95.00@96.00 
oe ee ee 36.00 @36.50 CEE: TR DR oon. 6:56 0 cco wine os 27.00 @28.00 
No. 2 & better 
ee |e er $ 9.00@10.00 Roorers, 6”....$49.00@50.00 DIR OS KSthiacicsgetioe $121.00 
ee 5.00@ 6.00 ".... 50.00@51.00 Rae wis Witla ne ase 122.00 
FACTORY FLOORING, 2”.. 45.00@49.00 10”.... 51.00@52.00 ON oe -w5<0ls wisi: 6. 123.00 
S1zgs, N. C. pine, 3”. . 37.00@41.00 | ie " 52'00@53.00 Bee ciples ee 125.00 
Finished Widths No. 2 € better No. 3 No. 4 
DEOORING, FES OHA BS” TIP. 2.6. os ocicic cies sins ne a a ee eae 
ORCI orks sce Gd seesaw eos 107.00 @110.00 90. 4 194.00 55.00 @ 58.00 
RUN oi 295 ois min Sees Divisio rahe er aoe ees 67.00@ 69.00 58.00 @60.00 33.00 @ 34. co 
fe rails (ein eto. Cw lore -aie'G Wi ctbrale-atpiy ine Sass 70.00@ 72.00 39.00 @61.00 44.00@45. 
PE RENNS 06 62 oh b)0/8 Se o\w/s.6-4 vos Mal sinie sore igthiels 108.00@111.00 91.00@95.00 56.00 58-00 











FIR, WESTERN HEMLOCK 
AND CEDAR 


Centralia, Wash., June 12.—The following 
prices were realized on fir, cedar and heniock 
products during the week ended June 9: 


No. ), 
No. 1 2CEéB C€B 
Vertical Grain Flooring 
1x4” Rainenstertugee oes $77.00 $74.00 = $58.00 
1x6” bm wishaia hrs ers eoln wrerate wheter 77.50 70.00 
14% x4” BRGIS or eraterarenicsacessce a nae aaE Et 78.50 70.50 
RES Ue-sS whindericatek eee 80.50 79.50 
Slash Grain Flooring 
BR ENN En phn: re Wom cg: 0 locerarete 64.00 1.00 
DE nee o erences sue wu axe eas 67.00 54.00 
Vertical Grain Stepping 
De. DIG OE BES is brew coe mans 85.00 75,00 
Finish, S4S 
MOE ein Serer econ subineck eae ee ok wee 79.00 73.00 
= . SO 80.00 74.00 
O SOON 8S" 0 vii wiced we 81.00 75.00 
1213 Ree ee eee err ee rer 83.00 77.00 
£3, 15655; BONG 20" 0k. ok. Kk Sie 84.00 78.00 
Ceiling, C&EB or C&EV 
a STORE EL ON EAL CO 63.00 58.00 
RAs Nani stal I Se Sige erd geno a see 63.50 58.50 
A charac Wena gtis Shade aera aoe 63.00 59.00 
BO eicisvie< aoe os ew eee sae 66.0 63.00 
. Partition 
PNM ie -5 sie d So ei(el.oile: ie: sceca-ece- 6 3 Sek ore 1.00 68.00 
ods aveceracoie s piacbs bit arsine elererk eh 74.50 71.50 
Drop Siding and Rustic 
PMO Siiiicckaloe erties surccsaioe et neis ee 66.00 63.00 
SSS ERE ee rae tree hee 68.00 65.50 
RS ie, Sigh aieis stares io ars eee 75.00 72.50 
Rey Cribbing, S2S . Bev 
ix¢”, 3 clear and better.... 52.50 
1x6”, Ne 3 clear and better.... 53.50 
1x4”: select OMNI OU 6 o.ssk ck 6-40% 48.50 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
No.1 No. 2 
common common 
1x AI bc cart iG olvh otericies Cores 34.00 31.00 
PE OE RO dso aed wine ase 34.50 31.50 
re se ah re aware Slo kar aig (RGU ak hea 35.00 32.00 
1% and 15658 and 10” 0... + x0.0:0% 36.50 33.50 
ye AS ie b's 1 ee 37.00 34.00 
Common Dimension, ee 4 
2x 3 = Me sia e's $55 8A-SS RE 27.50 
Se | ee eee earns 30-00 27.00 
BMI) Nasco vegas ails) suid oF ane ecole oikastais 31.00 28.00 
PE Svan Sales eocis cc eee eee 31.50 28.50 
BRE eran S RR ee ew a 34.00 31.00 
RE wc a5 elev slniaa die nner 38.00 35.00 
BO I  oa.s 60 0a 40 0:0 Sa alerelee 31.50 28.50 
ME END osc G05 Zo: slew wate ere rece 32.50 29.50 
co gl ne ee ee 33.50 30.50 
RE mR oielkc a acoslele sincosaio kas 35.50 32.50 


Common Plank and Small Timbers, 12 
No. 1 Select 
common common 


BEG 5 UO OF ME e658 sia eleecs 37.00 $0.00 
i, A, BE 65.6.6: <0 are be ses ers 36.50 39.50 
EO aren ere 37.00 40.00 
SETO; SEAC, SRI" ooo kk eeaicae 38.00 +1.00 
Common Timbers, Rough 
ES oe ac aleies oie aie a sie'pit.o-6'e 30.00 33.00 
TORO. ONG T2EIS" «oss ce kdcwwae 31.00 34.00 
BONN ug gos ln dear & isto niet el Ome 32.00 35,00 
SS a re ee eae 35.50 38.50 
ee eccrs: Bu ki ace sia ooarera we eco 40.00 $3.00 
Red Cedar Lumber Common ae 4 Shiplap 
N Vo. 2 
‘ecm’ common 
PEE ANAS iio Sao Sedackecs ee 52.00 
EG BOG IO” Socicscaces os peater 35.50 32.50 
1c geet eI DEne Re ae lee eg 36.00 33.00 
Red Cedar Shingles ; 
er 
Per M square 
Me arate eo Co ghee terare atmigia io glows 3.75 3.30 
IGA EN, cic we isis s6i0: sie 0i6.518 os mcs tae 4.75 4.20 
CMI ERI cee a5 aie s-seacesc 10 1.85 
COMMON CIORES 5 5.06: 060 o:0 eg 0% 3.50 3.00 
Hemlock Boards and — ‘ 
No. 0.8 
common cmon 
gle ae OY 1 OM {aR eA eae 36.00 33.00 
ie NINO «ors acato niece wiece-ces cle 36.50 33.50 
EER pp. is Be Rareate ere e ares 37.00 34.00 
Railroad Material 
Ties, 6x8”, Hy ‘No. 1 common..... 27.00 
Ties, 7x8”, No. 1 common..... 28.00 
Decking, $1 x8" 20 £0. 20" 6...c 0% 40.00 
IMI a 6 cate tack 6 nis © AlereLd 40.00 
Siding & rooting, 1x4”, 6’ ...... bss 85.00 
Logs 


27; No. °. $18 
Cedar, $20 © $35 


Fir and spruce, No. 1, $36; No. 
Hemlock, mill run, $18; 








ving 
:ock 





71.50 





No. 2 
nmon 
00 





Select 
nmon 
40,00 
39.50 
40.00 
+1.00 








$18 
$35 


} 
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SOUTHERN PINE 


The following summary depicts the price 
movement at the southern pine mill and dis- 
tributing centers named In the subsequent price 
reports, on which these averages are based: 


No. of Average No. a Avera; ‘e 
Ad- Ad- . 


vances vance 
Mottionburs,_ 3 Miss...... 19 $4.64 71 
Alesandria, La. ....... 34 3.59 26 
ee ggg Ala. .... 4 6.50 16 
Kansas City, Mo...... 29 3.86 61 


De- 


; cline 


$7.92 
5.48 
6.05 
3.88 


The following are the average prices taken 
from sales reported on the dates indicated in the 
sections named. An asterisk (*) following the 
quotation indicates an advance over the price 
given in the foregoing report and a dagger (7+) 


denotes a decline. 


Birming- Hatties- Alex- 
ham, burg, — 
Ala. Miss. 
June 12 June 12 June’ 12 
Flooring 
1x3” EG B&better.$120.00;  ..... $120.85* 
 wWewescs wacee See eedee 
© sccecess 120.50* 
B&better 
heart .. 142.00 
No, 2. 50.00 ates 
FG B&bet.. eel 85.00 
No. - %1.75t 4 ey 
No. 2 Seen 40.25+ 
1x4” EG B&bet.. aay - 
B e 131.00 


Se eames ecm 1007" 





PH nick mais 78.75* 

" B&bet.. 75.00f 74.757 
Doi. sae Rae 

NO 2 +. TCO? 63.75¢ 

No, 2 .... 35.57+ 38.007 

lo. 8 .... 28.00t 24.007 

1x6” No. 1, C.M 75.50* 

No. 2, C.M. 85.72t  38.75+ 

No. 3, C.M. 25.00+ 32.00+ 

—_ 

x4” 68.75+ 
I ‘ 26.00 

5x4” 60. 00 69.75+ 

° 57. 75t 

a. See 83. 50t 87.75+ 

%x4” B&better.. 3.507 

‘Partition 


1x4 & 6” B&better ove 70.007 
Ge ee Secu seacw 39.68 

Bevel Siding 
58.00 


4x6” B&better.. 
No. 2 wcoce 


Drop Siding 


3x4 or 6" BAbet... iwc. 7.00+ 
No. 1 .. 55.00 62.257 
INO Bice scmce 3.257 

No. 3 .. 30.25 

Finish 
a rough— 
eG. 6 39 2cse cs 9.75 cece 
1x6” nse 93.50* 
1 err ee Serre e eecce 
1x5 and “10” iteee e ere 
SSIS | pea eewcne 100.50 
“Rabetier Surfaced— 

prarnunremete es 85.50F 
1x6 waenea eas ws 83.00+ 
oe ee eee 87.25f 
or ONG TO oees 89.25f 
1%x4 to 12” rere 
SO eo csnc. 90.00F 
ee ee 93.00 
5/4x5” & 10” 92.00+ 


WISTONN ee te acs 90.007 


11, & 2x4 to 12” wae 
6/4 & 8/4x6” 88.757 
6/4 & 8/4x8” 88.757 
6 /4 8/4x5” & 

OY rae ralgarae as ree 89.25 
6 Se SPORE ccs beens 89.25+ 





C Surfaced— 


ae” acveawreeses . 
BAW. comaiad-euavens . 
BON”, sep cepa naees ° 
IxS and 16°....0% 
11 A ee eee 
74x44 to 39"... 
11, & 2x4 to 12”. 


Casing and Base 
B&better— 


4 We wandns or 95.504 
8 SN watkineae 96.50F 
Jamba 


P< better— 
Ix pC I. gee rece ee 
Fencing, S1S 
Ni a: oo ae ean 
oa igts. 
x6”, 


Other lgts. 


No, 2 {aa lengths): 
= TRO" nese AeOee 
N (all, lengths): 
1x6” ea ee 
hy Boards, 81S or $28 
No 1, 1x6 to 12” 63.00¢  63.00t 
1x’ £260 WE. co cese a siee 
Other lets. 
1x1 14 and 10"... psa 
_. Other lgts. ..... 75.00+ 
1x 14 and 16° ...... re 
. . Other Igts. 7-2 94.25 
No. {all 10 to 20’ ): 
ING tO JSP. ccc 32.00¢ 33.50+ 
Ne ere ee ae 36.75+ 
BA oe ah oie 34.00+ 34.50 
5) alle REACT 48.00%  37.75+ 


78.26+ 
72.50 


62:49 
40.04* 


89.62+ 
= ~ 











Kansas 
City, 


Mo. 
June 12 


$112.42; 


$1.02 
45.007 
101.507 
80.83* 
67.74° 
41.62t 


65.50* 





107.507 


102. 75+ 
103.58* 





Birming- Hatties- 


burg. 


a. Miss. 
June 12 June 12 


No, 3 (aul, lengths): 


BEG te Fe. gcccsk 28. — 30.007 
RR Secccsceee 33.007 

Ben accecsucca - 32.007 
No. 4 all 7 and 

lengths ....... 

“Shiplap 
No. * aa 14& 
ate & (eee 0.0 64.00 
"Silise Igts. 63.00 

po ge 
No. “. alle to lines 

1x — 34.757 

1x10” ‘ike nae mam 5.50F 

™ a — a 

1210” ewtacdawds 30.00¢ 


Greer ed Roofing 


No.1, 1x10”,14 & 
16’ 


39.507 
39.50 





16’ 
18 & 20° 
10’ to20’ 
err 





-50F 
38.50 
41.00 





18 & 20° 
A to20’ 
\* 


39.50 





18 & 20’ 

10” to20’ 

2a5G", Bc wus 
2x12”, 
45.50 
No. 2— 
2x 4”, 


2x 6”, 


2x 8”, 10’ 


2x10”, 


18 & 20’ 


No. 1 Sq.E&S S48, 20’ 
and under: 


Dimension, $1S1E 


41.757 
37.007 
38.257 
35.507 
45.00* 


37.50 

44.00* 
49.00* 
44.00* 
32.00 

31.00+ 
36.001 
35.257 


31.507 
32.007 


31. 50+ 


Longleaf Timbers 


iweséevene 41.00+ 
Mr sscecceces 41.25+ 
Be “saveaweaaas 45.257 
i! granary ee 47. pe 
De “asexesenus 63. 
Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 1 rough, 20’ 
and under: 
Pe  aseeeceees 32.75+ 
Plaster i? 
No. 3, %”, 4°. 6.5 47+ 
No. 2, %”, 4’. 626+ 


By rkit Lath 


2 OM Bo ccciscuee 


Car Material 


(All 1x4 and Ps 
BA potter, 9&1 


, 


3 & mul’ples. 
Random ...... 
No. 1, 9 and 18’. 
10 and 20’. 

No. 2, Random 





2 ‘9, “30, 18 or 20’ 
No. 
31% ‘to 3”, 9, 10, 
18 or 20’ 50.00 


95.00 


Car Decking 


54.00 


Car Sills, S48 


S48, SqE&S 


8”, 34 to 36’ 46.00 
nh! ee. re 
Up to 9”, 2 to 36’ 54.00 
8 to 40’ 57.00 
Up to 10° 
38 to 40’ 
Up to 12”, 
} Sad to a" 


Heart S48 
Up to 9”, 38 tq 40’ 


56.50 
57.50 


65.00 


Car Framing 


8” & under, 
20’ & under. 


45.50 


Stringers 


90% hrt., oy & 8x16” 
30 to 32’ 


Dimension Shorts 


Alex- 
andria, 


June 12 


29.00 
40.50* 


43.80* 
46.75 


37.31* 
35.47* 


28.94* 


37.22+ 
35.39 


7.00* 


29.00 
31.04 





Kansas 
City, 
Mo. 
June 12 


33.40t 
20.00* 


55.88* 
55.13* 
54.50* 


37.83 
38.22t 


33.68t 





37.58t 
41.004 
39.40t 


37.50+ 
41.357 
44,257 


40. 70 
32.597 
34.517 
35. 


86 
34.607 


38.00¢ 


37.00t 
38.507 


25.00+ 


44.50* 
45.30T 
49.00 
52.94 


64.00 
45.00 


46.00 


60.50 


58.50 


52.25 


63.23 
62.50 





Jacksonville, 


Fia., 


June 14.—Following 


is a 


recapitulation of prices obtained by planing mills 
in this territory during the two weeks beginning 
May 31 and ended June 12, inclusive: 


Flooring 
Week 
ended 
June 12 
a eae $ 74.75 
No. 1 common ........ 62.00 
ee. ee 37.11 
1 Ss kk ar 29.00 
5/4x3 No. 2 common ........ 45.00 
1x3 B&better ............. 78.75 
No. 1 common ........ 66.20 
No. 2 common ........ 36.45 
OS rae 25.00 
Se ED cc eceune eecbes 
No. 2 common ........ 37.25 
INGUCE GRIGUEE “heweaceaen So eO8 
RES NG 2 CORON cccciccs casas 
Ceiling 
RR asdceaoncatens saves 
A eer eer ee 
A OU, cacewae-s 40: 2etws 
WUMITE TR etccdacdcgcs eaves 
EC Sacencceg «amas 
Pe CL Sc wecten. eawer 
Weise: SRN kcceciccaasane «deus 
No. 1 common ........ 51.00 
No. 2 common ........ 27.73 
Partition 
BG TO carcewecwseee ahacs 
Ne 2 CCGG: ccna 38.00 
Siding 
1x6 B&better novelty....... ..... 
No. 1 common novelty... 60.00 
No. 2 common novelty... 45.00 
I, OP COUN fescseaeecce waads 
No. 2 common bevel.... 20.00 
14x6 B&better square edge... ..... 
No. 1 com. square edge. 47.48 
No. 2 com. square edge. 27.75 


Roofers 
Po ae | eee rae 
= 2 commen .......:; 40.00 
1x8 N . A OUEER b3casces. .nmees 
1x6 & 8” No. 3 common.... 30.00 


Bébetter 


1x 4 D48 


Boards 


No. 1 common— 


1x 6 to 12” rough 


5/4x 4 D4S 


5/4x 


5 D4S 


5/4x 6 D48S 
5/4x12 D4S 


5/4x 5, 


G & 52° P48... 66.5: 


6/4x 6 No. 1 & better rough, 50 


percent B&better.. . 


No. 2 comm on— 


Other grades— 
1x10 No. 
1x 6 to 12 common S2S.... . 


3 common S/L.... . 


Ce, ge 8 ee 45.00 
Shingles 
nn NN Se adcaccowncese adele 
Se ad cv tie ecmaee voeaus 
Se Oe Oe nas cewececccs 2.25 
Tat Na 2 CORON: oc. ccs 12.00 
PO Sse dedi neseun Oateae 
Lath 
No. 1 standard E.D. .........-< 7.00 
ih, B SIICUEEM, (eee euusee seeas 


No. 


1 standard green 


Week 
ended 
June 5 


$ 74.96 








DOUGLAS FIR 


{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


Seattie, Wash., June 16.—The following prices 
were reported 


paid for yvard items, f. o. b. mill. 
today: 
High Low 
Price Price 
Flooring 
1x4” No. 2 clear V. G..... $74.00 $64.00 
No. 2 & better clear 
ie Ge a cngccnaceates 59.00 44.00 
1x6” No. 2 “& better clear 
Oe GR dccseanccduare 4 52.00 50.00 
Ceiling 
54x4” No. 2 & better clear. 58.04 48.00 
Drop Siding 
1x6” No. 2 & better clear. 61.50 43.50 
Common Boards and Sniplap 
SMSIG’ “cccaden daacgedudawas 33.50 29.50 
URES cdaveacccdeaceaaaened 37.00 30.00 
Dimension 
2x4”, 12-14", No. 1 S&E.. 28.50 24.50 
Small Timbers 
RO SE kacdceencteads 31.5 27.50 


Pre- 
vailing 
Price 


Fe daa 


58.00 


51.00 
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For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 47 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, June 16.—The northern pine market 
here is featureless. Demand continues very 
slow, practically the only business transacted 
at this time originating with the farm trade. On 
this account, but also because of the low prices 
at which competing woods from the South and 
the West have been selling of late, northern pine 
prices are a trifle weaker. However, mill stocks 
are by no means extensive, chiefly on account of 
the Timberworkers’ strike which recently cur- 
tailed production to a greater or less extent, and 
the manufacturers feel that if demand should 
presently make a little spurt they would soon 
run out of stocks. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 14.—Light demand is 
reported. Only upper grades find really a ready 
sale, but manufacturers are unwilling to dis- 
pose of them in large quantities. The quiet 
trade situation is not worrying manufacturers 
and they decline to make concessions. Reduced 
production owing to labor troubles is keeping 
available stocks down. 


New York, June 15.—The demand is fair with 
a satisfactory quotation situation. Retailers are 
moving cautiously. Prompt shipment is re- 
quested on orders placed, indicating a light gen- 
eral supply. Shipments move slowly, but there 
is an improvement over two weeks ago. 

North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
from sufficient to meet their requirements. There 
are more cars arriving with stock from Canadian 
points. Prices are being maintained. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 16.—The dullness in other 


woods is affecting white pine and sales are not 





A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 





Fg 


Dealers that 


Lumber V ; 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 
A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 


welcome this system 


developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


~~ Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—-The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet of stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost per square can be applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed building may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the univ 
cost per square in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 


size 5% x 82 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 











June 14.—Dealers 
report demand good but the car supply is far 


as large as a short time ago. The wholesalers 
are getting some inquiry right along and moving 
out stocks. They look for a hand-to-mouth 
trade to continue for a time, but see no reason 
for depression. Any decline in prices is expected 
to be slight, because of the limited supplies. 
Lake receipts have not begun. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, June 15.—Yards purchase sparingly 
and quotations are off. Mill stocks show some 
indications of accumulating, but manufacturers 
say that the output this year will be consid- 
erably under normal and that it would be fool- 
ish to attempt to force buying by cutting prices. 


Boston, Mass., June 16.—There is little de- 
mand for dimension. Some big concerns still 
quote $65 base; others will gladly accept as low 
as $60. Other prices are: 9-inch, $61 to $66; 10- 
inch, $62 to $67; 12-inch, $64 to $69. There is 
poor demand for random. Prices current are: 
2x8 to 2x7, $50 to $51; 2x8, $55 to $56; 2x10, $57 
to $59; 2x12, $59 to $61. Prices on boards have 
been reduced without any increase in demand 
resulting. The market is quite inactive. Random 
covering boards sell at $52 to $53, and matched, 
clipped, at $58 to $60. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago, June 16.—The market for white cedar 
is unchanged, there still being a fair volume of 
country trade to keep the market as active as 
could reasonably be expected under the present 
general conditions and to maintain the recent 
level of prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 14.—Sellers of posts 
and poles have been getting a fair amount of 
trade. Pole trade runs more to the smaller 
sizes, while retail yard orders call for standard 
size posts, especially 7-foot stock. All large 
sizes of posts are in light supply. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, June 16.—No quickening in the local 
hardwood trade is reportable. There have been 
some recessions in prices on oak the last two 
weeks, but otherwise values have been well 
maintained. Altho the worst of the car shortage 
is over, there is still considerable trouble in 
making shipments, and this contributes to the 
inactivity of the market. There having been no 
material increase in the production, stocks are 
low almost everywhere. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 14.—New business is 
not coming in at a very lively rate but whole- 
salers have considerable unfilled orders, and it 
is evident that traffic conditions have had their 
effect on their customers. Prices are a little 
off compared with spring quotations. 
expected. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 14.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is now feeling the effect of the dullness 
caused by railroad congestion, the woodworkers’ 
strike and the desire of manufacturers to push 
sales. The result has been a drop in prices. 
Ash, red gum, FAS gum and plain and quartered 
oak are off considerably. The one bright spot in 
the market is car oak, for which there is a good 
demand both from railroads and industrials. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 15.—Prices here have 
remained steady the last three weeks and appear 
to be firmer this week, as a result of some 
increase in orders and a stronger inquiry. Sales 
managers say the car situation apparently is 
causing some concern to buyers and bringing 
in the increased inquiry. 





New Orleans, La., June 14.—Without marked 
improvement of actual demand, there seems to 
be a general feeling that the outlook is improved. 
Better inquiry is reported in some quarters 
while others report recent sales in which buyers 
have met the sellers’ views on prices with little 
argument. The stronger concerns are maintain- 
ing quotations, but there have been some reces- 
sions in prices of smaller operators. Stocks con- 
tinue depleted and broken. Better weather pre- 
vails and should result in larger production. 
Complaints of car shortage and shipping handi- 
caps are general. 





Alexandria, La., June 14.—The hardwood 
movement is slow but demand has rallied to 
such extent that millmen expect its early re- 
turn to normal. Finish seems to have suffered 
most; factory stock stands up fairly well. Stocks 
are low and most mills have enough unfilled 
orders to absorb their entire holdings. Any 
material increase in production seems unlikely. 
Prices as a rule are easier but declines are not 
expected, 





Cincinnati, Ohio, June 15.—Hardwood demang 
is very slow, but stocks are so reduced that 
manufacturers continue to hold prices well in 
line. The market trend is toward more con- 
servative buying. The transportation situation 
is embarrassing to distributers but the restric. 
tions on building, the curtailment of credits ang 
the choked warehouses of many factories con- 
suming lumber, have so reduced demand that 
shipments are not pressing. The quartered oaks 
have not yielded any in price since the de- 
cline reported last week, and the advances on 
basswood, chestnut, gum and cottonwood have 
been maintained. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 14.—The hardwood trade 
has been rather quiet during the last week, 
Dealers are buying in limited quantities to re- 
place broken stocks, but are not inclined to 
stock up. Factories are buying only what they 
need. Prices have eased off. Retail stocks are 
fairly good. Rural dealers are probably the 
best customers. Shipments are coming out bet- 
ter. Quartered oak is rather firm at Ohio River: 
Firsts and seconds, $280; No. 1 common, $210; 
No. 2 common, $135. Plain oak is firm at: Firsts 
and seconds, $200; No. 1 common, $140; No. 2 
common, $90; No. 8, $44.° Poplar is fairly strong 
and the same is true of chestnut. Basswood is 
moving in fair volume. 


Boston, Mass., June 16.—The market remains 
fairly firm, due to depleted mill stocks. Cer- 
tainly little business is passing with retailers or 
interior finish people; and the manufacturing 
consumers are not enlarging their own limited 
stocks unless absolutely compelled to. There is 
considerable cutting of prices quietly without 
much business resulting. Prices quoted are as 
follows, tho actual sales are quite often at figures 
a little under: Oak, inch, quartered, $285 to $300; 
plain, $215 to $225; maple, $155 to $165; birch, 
sap, $175 to $180; birch, red, $200 to $210; bass- 
wood, $155 to $170; beech, $145 to $150; ash, $190 
to $200. 


New York, June 15.—Hardwood prices have 
eased off, but the demand is reasonably good, 
and with supplies so-low among most consumers 
and with factory managers reporting good in- 
quiries for their product wholesalers look for a 
more strengthened buying movement to develop 
promptly. 


Baltimore, Md., June 14.—Buyers are asking 
themselves if the recessions will stop. The num- 
ber of dealers who think a turn upward is likely 
has shown a very decided increase even in 4a 
few days. Better transportation is likely to 
bring a positive improvement. The disinclina- 
tion of banks on the other side to advance money 
on invoices is a very appreciable handicap upon 
foreign business. 





Buffalo, N. Y., June 16.—The hardwood mar- 
ket is rather quiet. A large share of the falling 
off is attributed to transportation difficulties 
which bar shipments of lumber or of consumer's 
products. Embargoes cover a good deal of east- 
ern territory and make an easier tone in prices 
of some woods. The rule among most buyers is 
to take supplies only for immediate needs. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, June 16.—The hemlock market re- 
mains much as it was, with production cur- 
tailed on account of the low prices prevailing 
on the softwoods and the small demand. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 15.—Trade in hemlock 
last week was slower than in any previous 
week this year. Building activities are further 
curtailed, for there is little new construction 
being started. Manufacturers are not offering 
any concession, as their stocks are compara- 
tively light, but some lower prices have been 
secured by buyers in position to offer cash on 
delivery. 


New York, June 15.—The output is fair and a 
good volume of business in suburban sections 
has kept some stock: moving. The dernand, 
however, is slow and prices have been siaded 
correspondingly. At the same time producers 
say there will be little opportunity for accumu- 
lating stocks at mill points. 

Buffalo, N. Y., June 16.—Prices in hemloc aré 
somewhat affected by the weakness in other 
woods, as well as by the limited amount of buy- 
ink that is now being done. On the other hand 
the production of western mills is much cur- 
tailed by labor troubles. There is no stock com- 
ing in by lake. 


June 14.—<Active 
buying is discouraged by lower prices on com- 
petitive woods and building continues light. No 
reduction in prices is expected in view of the 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., 
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limited mill output. Most yards have a fair as- 
sortment. 


Boston, Mass., June 16.—There is very little 
hemiock business passing and inquiry is quite 
desultory. The eastern clipped hemlock boards, 
10 to 16 feet, frequently go begging at $50. 
While some ask $48 for random boards it is 
certain they may be purchased for less. The 
dropping of roofer prices is not helping business 
in them or in northern boards. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago, June 16.—The market for Douglas fir 
has receded still further during the week. Prices 
fluctuate greatly, but the average for dimension 
and small timbers seems to be $6 above Rail B 
list; for boards and shiplap $10; and for uppers 
$25. There is little business developing from 
city sources, but there is a fair country trade, 
and distributers believe that this will steadily 
grow in volume from now on and that the mar- 
ket soon will take a turn upward. Mill stocks 
in the meanwhile are accumulating, on account 
of the heavy production that has featured the 
last several weeks of light demand, and retail 
stocks in this section also are quite heavy and 
running largely toward the high priced stuff. 


Seattle, Wash., June 12.—Unsettled market 
conditions and contracting credits are reflected 
in a falling off in production at the fir mills, 
which this week has dropped to 84,986,000 feet, 
or 7.27 percent below normal, at 127 mills. It is 
evident that slackened production will be the 
rule for some time, inasmuch as numerous mills 
already reflect a tendency to stop cutting in 
advance of the seasonal July shutdown. Labor 
is easier, with prospect of a surplus accumulat- 
ing during the summer. 


Portland, Ore., June 12.—The fir market is 
reported as being somewhat steadier than a 
week ago, altho still discouragingly quiet. 
Boards, two -inch dimension, plank and timbers 
are quoted in the vicinity of discount list 6, 
with No. 3 manufactured clears at $15 over list 
and No. 2 at about $20 over, and vertical grain 
clears manufactured at about $25 over list. At 
these prices a great many mills would have to 
shut down, as they fall considerably short of 
covering cost of production. The logging camps 
of the Columbia River district have decided to 
shut down for at least thirty days. Log prices 
now range from $18 to $30 a thousand. Hemlock 
logs are in big demand at $21 for the manufac- 
ture of wood pulp. The spruce market is active 
and firm. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 15.—Trade here is 
very sluggish and prices are not very firm. 
Demand from the East is better than from other 
sections. Some mills are not eager to take busi- 
ness, While others are curtailing operations. 
The few transit cars coming thru appear to 
about satisfy the wants of the trade in ordi- 
nary lumber, so that not many are being sold 
below the general level of mill prices. 


Boston, Mass., June 16.—The market is weak, 
prices are falling, and demand is very slow. Re- 
tailers are all holding off. Both flooring and 
partition are in little demand. Prices current 
are; No. 1, vertical grain, 1x4, $91 to $93; No. 2, 
$88 to $90; No. 3, $81 to $83. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, June 16.—Little new business in 
western pines is reported by the local trade, with 
the yard trade very dull. There is, however, 
considerable railroad business in sight. Prices 
are decidedly off on commons, but on uppers as 
a rule are the same as prevailed sixty days ago. 
The Inland Empire mills report that they still 
have orders on their books and that stocks are 
not accumulating; which seems to indicate that 
the Gemand nearer home is much more import- 
ant than in this territory. 


Portland, Ore., June 12.—The western pines 
Situation remains practically unchanged, altho 
the weak fir market has no doubt had some in- 
fluence on pine values. 


Spokane, Wash., June 12.—One more quiet 
< for the lumber industry has been passed. 

) changes have’ been noted in the prices, but 
orders have been slow in coming in. Ship- 
ments have remained steady, but the shortage of 
continues, to be bothersome. Production 
ques at a good rate and the labor situation 

ich more satisfactory than it was at this 

. year ago. 


ansas City, Mo., June 15.—Sales managers 
report a very good demand from the At- 
lantic States for Idaho pine and that section 
appears to be taking most of this lumber sold 


here. A good part of the business is for factory 
stock. Prices on such items are firm, but other 
items are, inclined to weakness as a result of 
larger offers. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 16.—Little or no business 
is being done in the Pacific coast pines at 
present, because of the difficulty experienced in 
making shipments. Cars are quite scarce in this 
section and many points east of here are under 
embargo. Consumers or retailers are doing a 
good deal of shopping around at present and 
will take only what they require for their imme- 
diate needs. Sugar pine prices hold up well. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago, June 16.—The redwood mills are now 
in a better position to accept business, tho their 
dry stocks are still scanty and it may be some 
time before they will become available in any 
quantity. Prices in the meanwhile remain firm, 
and no early changes are looked for. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 15.—Buyers appear to 
have found all the redwood they needed the 
last two weeks and demand here is easing off 
again. Prices are generally firm. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, June 15.—The shortleaf pine situ- 
ation is unsatisfactory. Box demand is dull, 
house building orders are limited and there is a 
general inclination all along the line to mark 
time. Transit cars are offered more freely. 


Baltimore, Md., June 14.—Receipts have con- 
tinued to be rather large; and even tho the re- 
ceivers having contracts in hand for the bulk 
of the arrivals, there has been a further ex- 
pansion in the holdings. It is from the depletion 
of the holdings of consumers that the greater 
measure of relief is to be looked for. Mean- 
while, the range of prices is relatively easy, some 
further recessions in the quotations being noted, 
tho the new decline is not of moment. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 16.—The trade in North 
Carolina pine is as dull as for a number of 
weeks. Retailers are afraid to make purchases 
ahead. Prices are much unsettled, but are 
generally lower than a week ago. Six-inch 
roofers are bringing $43, or about $3 less than 
a week ago. 


Boston, Mass., June 16.—Demand is very light, 
shipments slow, prices falling, and the market 
decidedly weak. Substantial reductions are be- 
ing made on flooring, partition and finish. Six- 
inch roofers are now quoted $45 to $47 and 8-inch 
at $46 to $48. There is hardly any demand or 
movement in roofers. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, June 16.—The southern pine market 
remains dull and featureless, except for the pe- 
culiar fluctuation of prices which creates much 
uncertainty on the market and makes it almost 
impossible to figure out just where it is at. 
Mill stocks are reported to be fairly ample, the 
prolonged respite in demand having given the 
manufacturers the opportunity to put them into 
a more normal condition. There are more in- 
quiries afield, and distributers seem to expect 
an increased demand, particularly from the coun- 
try trade, and a stronger market before long. 


New Orleans, La., June 14.—Reports indicate 
a slight decline of bookings and shipments as 
compared with the preceding week, and a slight 
gain of production. There is a good deal of com- 
plaint on the score of car supply, some mills re- 
porting that they are getting only about 20 per- 
cent of requirements, while the average ranges 
considerably below 50 percent. There is said to 
be a wide spread in current prices, with the 
transit car considerably in evidence. Consider- 
able interest is manifest in present and prospec- 
tive purchases of railway materia). 


Kansas City, Mo., June 15.—A stiffening of 
prices is reported here as a result of the short- 
age of cars and the small shipments being made, 
and some sales managers report a better in- 
quiry. Others, however, say that demand is 
pretty much at a standstill. Numerous mills 
are curtailing operations. Some country buyers 
have placed orders, but with the harvest just 
beginning it is expected that there will be 
rather a dull season in Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Nebraska until it is over. Some of the country 
yards say they are doing about a normal trade 
on the money side, tho on a smaller volume of 
lumber. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 14.—The market for 
southern pine shows no improvement. The re- 
tail yards are doing very little business, with 





Facts About Handling 


There is no quicker, more satis- 
factory or more economical method 
of handling your lumber than with 
Dow Gravity Conveyers. They re- 
duce handling costs, eliminate un- 
necessary labor and put your en- 
tire payroll on a hundred per cent 
productive basis. From cars to 
piles or vice versa a continuous 
stream of moving lumber. Not a 
moment wasted. A continual sav- 
ing year after year which makes 
the original cost seem insignificant. 


Send for full particulars. 


DOW WIRE AND IRON 
WORKS 
INCORPORATED 








LOUISVILLE, 


KENTUCKY. @) 


LOUIS 
VILLE 

















Hercules Wire Rope is always made with 
one Red-Strand, which is our guarantee of 
its high quality. 

ESTABLISHED 1857 


A. Leschen & Sons Rope Company 


New York Chicago St.Louis Denver San Francisco 














The Famous Portland Hotel 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Hospitable, Convenient, and known the 
world over for its excellent cuisine and serv- 
ice. Anatmosphere of genuine cordialty. 


European Plan $1.50 and upwards. 
All outside rooms and _ suites. 


Under the management of Richard W. Childs 
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stocks in fairly good shape. Retailers are not 
buying. Shortage of other building materials 
is holding up a number of buildings. The with- 
holding of loans by the building and loan asso- 
ciations and the tight money market are having 
a bad effect. The railroad situation is some- 
what better. 


Boston, Mass., June 16.—Demand has rather 
decreased and prices have been reduced in all 
lines in a way suggesting a most uneasy situa- 
tion among the mills. The result is that re- 
tailers, already unwilling to buy, are made less 
likely to by the rapidity and variety of the 
changes. Almost every mill is quoting as fol- 


lows: Flooring, A, $125 to $129; B, $114.50 to 
$123; C, $104.50 to $121; B&better flat, $89 to 
$98; No. 2 common rift, $64 to $66; B&better 
partition, $100 to $107; No. 2 common roofers, 6- 
inch, $45 to $47; 8-inch, $46 to $48. 


Baltimore, Md., June 14.—Work that calls for 
the use of Georgia pine proceeds here on a 
relatively limited scale. Georgia pine has shared 
with other southern pine stocks in the easing 
off that has taken place in the list of prices, 
and the buyers are less eager to enter into new 
commitments, It does not appear, however, that 
stocks at the mills are large. 





“Our Prescott,’’ writes Mr. E. 
P. Snyder, secretary of The Clear 
Fir Lumber Company, of Taco- 
ma, Washington, “‘easily moves 
80,000 to 100,000 feet of green 
lumber in an 8-hour day. The 
average haul is about a quarter 
of a mile.” 


In every mail we here at the 
factory and our distributors in 
different parts of the country, 
receive letters from users of 
Prescott Tractors. These letters, 
invariably, have words of high 
praise for our product. 


But, what affords us the great- 
est satisfaction is the note of 
pride that is so often present in 
these letters. We know that the 


Riechman-Crosby Co. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Hamilton Machinery Exchange 
sae Menominee, Mich. 


Ibe 


Set aid 


=<“7' LUMBER 











easily moves 80,000 feet of 
green lumber in eight hours 


DISTRIBUTORS 
C. T. Patterson Company, Limited 


PRESCOT 


Prescott Tractor will always ren- 
der full measure wherever it is 
used. We are used to having 
our customers praise its perform- 
ance. But, when they evince 
real, sincere pride in its posses- 
sion—then we feel that our care- 
ful planning, our scrupulous 
care, our rigid standards and all 
else that goes to make Prescott 
Tractors what they are, have 
found the fullest justification. 


You would be proud of a Pres- 
cott. It would put your yard 
handling system on a new and 
vastly more economical basis. 
Call on or write to our nearest 
distributor for facts. The request 
will not obligate you in the least. 


Do it today. 


New Orleans, La. 
The Sumner K. Prescott Co. 


Manufacturers, Seattle, Wash. 

Ask 
any 

TRACTOR “er” 








New York, June 15.—Yards in this section are 
more poorly supplied with southern pine asso;t- 
ments than in other centers in the East. This 
undoubtedly is due to the severe: freight block- 
ade. Wholesalers, however, report good stochs 
at other cities, and this results in a larger ¥«)- 
ume of stock being offered for*shipment to the 
metropolitan district in the last few weeis, 
Prices are off and buyers are not falling 
themselves to place business. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 16.—The lack of demand 
continues in the southern pine market and pric+s 
show some further declines. The embargoes 
east of here are depressing quotations. Plenr 
of transit cars are available and contain a wide 
variety of stock. A fair amount of building | 
being done locally, but at many points here- 
abouts trade has slackened up, owing to di‘fi- 
culty in getting material. 


—_—_—_—s 

Cincinnati, Ohio, June 15.—Demand for d-- 
livery of southern pine is so slack that th« 
feature of the market is the volume of inquirie: 
pointing to interest in the future. These in- 
quiries have resulted in a small amount of new 
business, but the car situation is such that litti 
lumber can be moved. Northwestern fir con- 
tinues to press its competition, and is account: 
mainly responsible for what price concessions 
have been made, outside of transit car transa: 
tions. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 14.—The southern pine 
trade in Ohio territory continues to show marked 
weakness. Flooring showed a decline of about 
$8 during the week. Siding is also on the down 
ward grade and the same is true of dimension 
Boards, especially No. 2, are much lower. Buy- 
ing is restricted to immediate needs. Retail 
stocks are fairly good. Receipts are larger as 
the railroad situation has cleared up to a cer- 
tain extent. Building operations are not as ac- 


tive as formerly. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., June 14.—Demand rules 
quiet and the mills are building up assortments 
without attempting to stimulate buying by con- 
cessions. Quotations. are firm at unchanged 
levels. Car supply is satisfactory, except that 
there is a shortage of flats, and the embargo 
situation is easier. There is general confidence 
of a buying rally in due time on the basis of 
present values. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 14.—The cypress market 
remains unchanged. On lath, however, there has 
been a decline of $2 and molding prices also are 
a trifle weak. All grades except No. 1 and 2 
common are in good demand. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 15.—Considering every- 
thing, cypress demand remains fairly good, tho 
buyers show, hesitancy in placing orders. The 
mills, however, maintain their lists. 


Alexandria, La., June 14.—The cypress market 
continues inactive, altho with the lifting of em- 
bargoes inquiries are increasing. Millmen ap- 
preciate the opportunity to fill old orders and 
build up their stocks. The car supply is ade- 
quate. Prices are steady. 


Boston, Mass., June 16.—From retailers and 
finish people there is almost no demand and 
not any inquiry to speak of. Demand from 
manufacturing consumers is lax. All consumers 
are evincing an inclination to hold off. But the 
low stocks at the mills, the labor situation and 
the crammed railroads make the mills most firn 
in their attitude. Prices current are: FAS, 4/4, 
$145 to $150; 8/4, $160 to $165; selects, 4/4, $13: 
to $135; 8/4, $145 to $150; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $105 
to $108; 8/4, $120 to $123. 


New York, June 15.—Inquiries for stocks are 
limited and quotations are less unifornr than fo! 
some time. The backwardness in building keep 
millwork factories running along on a clos 
basis, with few supplies on hand. 

Baltimore, Md., June 14.—While the difficulti: 
in the way of cypress producers making ship 
ments have resulted in pressure upon them, the} 
have appeared to be above the reach of suc! 
pressure. Stocks of cypress here are very ligh?, 
and the inquiry has slowed up, perhaps becaus 
of the drop in other divisions of the trade, whic! 
caused buyers to hesitate. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 15.—There has been @ 
slight relapse of activity in cypress, yet price: 
are holding strong. Manufacturers say thei 
stocks are inadequate to take care of even th: 
lightened demand, and therefore are not press 
ing their lumber on the market. A few transi! 
ears are reported to have been caught in th 
freight congestion and to have been disposed of 
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below the lists, but these special cases do 
not affect the position held by the manufacturer. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 14.—Trade in cypress in 
central Ohio is fairly quiet. Available stocks are 
limited. Prices are weaker but no great de- 
clines have been recorded. Retail stocks are not 


“SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago, June 16.—The shingle market con- 
tinues weak. Red cedars this week are quoted 

$5.51, Chicago basis, for clears, and $4.87 for 
tars, and white cedars are off in sympathy. 
There does not seem to be any large stocks of 
d cedars on the Coast, however, most of the 
ills having closed down during recent weeks on 
‘count of the small demand and low price of 
tneir product. Nor are there any transit cars 
ifield, as the mills will not take any chances 
with demurrage charges by letting shingles go 
rward without actual orders. Altho demands 
from consumers continue to be light, retailers 
ire buying more actively than recently, in order 
to get the benefits of the present low prices. The 
ith situation is unchanged. 


Minneapolis, Minn., June 14.—Trade is quiet 
ind buyers appear to be holding off in the hope 
of further declines. Prices are weak and show 
considerable variation. There is a short supply 
of cars and transit offerings are small. 


Seattie, Wash., June 12.—Red cedar shingles 
dropped at a rapid pace Wednesday, pointing to 
utter demoralization of the market. At the same 
time some of the mills at Ballard and Everett re- 
opened, and began cutting on high priced logs. 
\ majority of the mills, aggregating probably 
55 percent of the machine capacity of the North- 
west, will remain down indefinitely, in the face 
of abnormal conditions. Quotations to the trade: 

Standard Rite— 

Standard M Square Grade 
Extra stars ..$3.85@4.15 $3.50@3.70 $3.60@4.00 
Extra clears.. 5.00@5.15 4.65@4.85  4.75@5.00 


Portland, Ore., June 12.—The red cedar shingle 
market continues weak, with stars at $4 and 
clears $4.75 f.0o.b. mills to the trade. While 
many mills are idle some are preparing to re- 
sume operations, indications pointing to a more 
active demand shortly. 


St. Louis, Mo., June 14.—The shingle market 
continues to decline. The price, Pacific coast 
base, is $4.50 for clears and $3.50 for stars. 


Kansas City, Mo., June 15.—The shingle mar- 
ket here is very dull and weak. Lath prices also 
are weak and are getting back closer to the 
old level. Siding demand is very light. 


New Orleans, La., June 14.—Conditions remain 
much as they were. Cypress manufacturers 
report quiet call for both items and are building 
up their stocks and assortments. They report 
no price changes. 


Columbus, Ohio, June 14.—There is a slight 
weakness in the shingle trade in central Ohio. 
This is due to absence of orders rather than 
oversupply. A recession of about 35 to 50 cents 
in red cedar, clears and stars is recorded. Other 
varieties are also slightly lower. The lath trade 
is fairly active altho prices show a downward 
endency. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, June 15.—Demand is so slow 
that manufacturers and distributers generally 
re giving their attention almost exclusively to 
iaping up their stocks for a better trade that is 
1oped for in the fall for both shingles and lath. 


Baltimore, Md., June 14.—Shingles are holding 

their own very well and lath are ruling about 
here they stood a week or two ago. The yards 
e disposed to augment their holdings. 


Boston, Mass., June 16.—Locally the 14-inch 
th have sold this week at $9 and have been 
‘fered at $10; while New York consumers have 
surchased them at from $14.50 to $15. The 1%- 
ch are quoted generally at $12 to $13. Furring 
nerally goes begging at $52. The shingle de- 
ind is at a standstill. Both reds and whites 
main firm. The whites are selling, extras, 
3.50 to $9; clears, $8 to $8.50. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y., June 14.—Demand is 
re unsatisfactory than.a week ago and prices 
ve taken another drop. Clears are quoted 
$6.03 and stars at $5.16. 


Buffalo, N. Y., June 16.—Red cedar shingles 
ve been reaching the lowest prices of the year 
iring the last week, and the retailers are un- 
villing to buy. Extra clears are quoted at $6.16 
nd stars at $4.96. Prices are too uncertain for 
iyone to feel confident about taking hold. 














Here Is a Place to Use 
Tropical Oil Resisting White 


Timbers and woodwork 
adjacent to machinery 
should be painted with Trop- 
ical Oil Resisting White to 
prevent the wood becoming 
oil soaked. Oil soaked tim- 
bers are dangerous—they are 
apt to be set on fire by over- 
heated bearings and they 
cause fire to spread with 
great rapidity. 








Many insurance under- 
writers are recommending 
the use of Tropical Oil Re- 
sisting White to prevent this 
fire risk. This paint builds 
up a heavy film on the wood 
preventing spattering oil from soaking in. It also protects the wood 
from fire, and retards the flames should a mill catch fire from any cause. 





A list of mills which are now using Tropical Oil Resisting White will 
be sent upon request. 


The Tropical Paint & Oil Co. 


Cleveland, Ohio eee 


Specialists in the Manufacture of Protective Coatings for Lumber Mills and Industrial 
Plants. 
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Cutters Logging Shoes 4 


“A We have made them for 40 
years. We know what you 
want—comfort, long wear 
and absolute satisfaction. 


Send for catalogue now. 


A. A. Cutter Co. 


Eau Claire, Wis. 








~ Get the Full Count 









in every bundle of flooring, siding, 
ceiling, pickets, etc., you receive by 
insisting that they be tied with 


STAR **rie “ BUCKLES 


AND WIRE 


Bundles uniformly and securely tied by this 
method can be easily handled and evenly 
piled in your sheds. 

Don’t forget to specify ‘‘Star Baling Tie 
Buckles and Wire’’ on all future bundles ; 
you buy. Lo wy 

<< 


BALING TIE BUCKLE C0. =<: 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, U.S.A. Z 
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INCORPORATIONS 


ALABAMA. Leeds—C. E. Mayerhoff Lumber 
Co., incorporated; capital, $200,000. 


Mobile—Harden Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $14,000. 
ARKANSAS. Cargile—Loutre Lumber Co., 


increasing capital from $60,000 to $62,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Fruit Growers’ 
Supply Co., increasing capital from $1,500,000 
to $4,000,000. 

FLORIDA. Miami—Hickson & Cook, 
porated. 

arse "eae Lumber Co., incorporated; 
capital, $75,00 

GEORGIA. "Niels A. Reynolds Co., in- 
creasing capital from $45,000 to $500,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Fifty-ninth Street Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; offices, 
724 West 59th Street. 

INDIANA. Elkhart—Russell the Coalman, 
incorporated; capital, $25,000; succeeds the 
Foster Coal Co., handling coal and lumber. 

Kokomo—Farmers’ & Consumers’ Codperative 
Coal Co., incorporated; capital, $100,000; coal, 
fence posts, building materials etc. 

Nappanee—Miller Lumber & Coal Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $30,000. 

Richmond—Savage-Smith Lumber & Coal Co., 
increasing capital from $20,000 to $40,000. 


KANSAS. Alton—Alton Lumber & Coal Co., 
incorporated. 


LOUISIANA. Ville Platte—G. J. 
Lumber Co., incorporated. 


MASSACHUSETTS. Melrose—Commonwealth 
Cigar Box Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

MICHIGAN. Grand Rapids—Perkins Land 
& Lumber Co., increasing capital from $100,- 
000 to $150,000. 

MISSOURI. Adrian—Farmers’ & Merchants’ 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

St. Louis—Beckers-Burhen-Rehnguist Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 

St. Louis—IlIlImo Lumber Co., 1531 Arcade 
Building, incorporated. 


MONTANA. Kalispell—Olney 
incorporated; capital, $40,000. 

NEW YORK. Big Indian—Big Indian Wood 
Products Co., incorporated; capital, $70, 

Carthage—Carthage Timber Corporation; cap- 
ital, $250,000. 

Rochester—Woodstock Manufacturing Co., in- 
corporated. 

Utica—Vermont Pulpwood Co., 
capital, $100,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. Apex—Martin & Wim- 
berly, incorporated; capital, $30,000. 


OHIO. Canton—National Steel Lumber Co., 
incorporated, 

Cleveland—Johnson-Doppler Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $10,000. 

Tronton—Clarke-imcKeown Co., 
capital, $10,000. 

iddleport— R. A. Miller Lumber Odix 

ing ‘enpital from $25,000 to $40,000. 

OREGON. Airlie—T. T. Parker & Son Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 


incor- 


Deville 


Lumber Co., 


incorporated; 


incorporated; 


increas- 


Blodgett—Climax Lumber & Manufacturing . 


Co., incorporated; capital, $25,000. 
Klamath Falls—McCullum_ Christy 
Co., incorporated; capital, $250,000. 
Seaside—Seaside Shingle Co., increasing cap- 
ital from $9,000 to $15,000. 
Tullamook—Foley Box Co., 
capital, $10,000. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. Pamlico—Wagoner Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 
Sumter—Sumter Hardwood Co., incorporated; 
capital, $100,000. 


Lumber 





incorporated; 


TENNESSEE. Lawrenceburg—Sterling Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. a 

Memphis—Brown-Ingram Lumber Co., in- 
corporated. 

TEXAS. Lockhart—Palmer Lumber Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $40,000. 

Plano—Plano Lumber Co., 
from $20,000 to $40,000. 

Ranger—D. D. Wertzberger Lumber Co., in- 
a capital, $500,000. 

Rayfor d—Saw Mill & Gin Co., incorporated; 
capital, $10,000. 

San ‘Antonio—American Casket Co., 
porated; capital, $300,000. 


increasing capital 


incor- 


UTAH. Salt Lake City—Northwestern Lum- 
ber Co., incorporated. 
WASHINGTON. Hequiam—Woodlawn Mill 


& Broom Co., capital increased from $50,0 
to $75,000. 


BUSINESS CHANGES 


ALABAMA. River Falls—The Louisville & 
Nashville Lumber Co. has changed its name to 
Horse Shoe Lumber Co. 

River Falls—The Horse Shoe Lumber Co. has 
changed its name to River Falls Land Co. 

CALIFORNIA. Bummerville—The shingle 
mill formerly operated by Matson Bros. at this 
place has been sold to Berry Bros. who have 
removed it to Railroad Fiat. 

COLORADO. Rocky Ford—The Nieholson 
Coal Co. succeeds the Foley Lumber Co. 

FLORIDA. Groveland—The Edge-Dowling 
Lumber Co. has changed its name to J. Ray 
Arnold Lumber Co. 

Tarpon Springs—Fred L. Jackson has sold 
his interest in the Tarpon Lumber Manufac- 
turers’ Co, to Edward O’Cramer. 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Snedeker & Carson 
have sold out to the Bright-Brooks Lumber Co. 


INDIANA. Valparaiso—The Chautauqua 

oe Co. is succeeded by E. A. Lewis 
0. 

IOWA. College Springs—Turner Bros. have 
sold out to the Midland Lumber Co. 

Eagle Grove—The Frudden Lumber Yards 
have been sold to Knudson Bros. 

KANSAS. Manhattan—The Manhattan Lum- 
ber Co. is succeeded by Charles O. & John 
Bannister. 

KENTUCKY. Russellville—Wilson & Son 
have sold a half interest in the firm to James 
W. Newman. 

MARYLAND. Rising Sun—Sterrett fe Ward 
are succeeded by the Stewart M. Ward Co. 

Williamsport—G. A. Miller has taken in Ray 
H. Miller as partner under the firm name of 
G. A. Miller Lumber Co 

MASSACHUSETTS. Boston and Watertown 
—The Wm. H. Wood & Webster Lumber Co. 
has changed its name to W. A. Webster Co. 

MINNESOTA. New Ulm and Searles—The 
Western States Lumber Co. has been sold to 
the New Ulm Lumber Co. 

MISSOURI. Butler—The Farmers’ & Mer- 
chants’ Lumber Co. has succeeded the Farm- 
ers’ Lumber Co.; capital increased to $40,000. 

NEBRASKA. Milforda—John H. Yost has 
purchased the Schuck interest in the Schuck « 
Yost Lumber Yard and will succeed his brother 
Fred as manager of the yard. 

Nebraska City—The L. H. Pauley Lumber 
Co., of Lincoln, has purchased the lumber 
yard of L. F. Cornutt & Son here. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Asheville—The Gen- 
nett Lumber Co. announces the removal of its 


general offices from Franklin, N. C., to the 
Haywood Building, Asheville. 
TEXAS. Needville—The C. W. Smith Lum- 











Wood Decays 


Decay starts from the outside it is 
caused by fungi and many forms of 
insect life. 





¢ ber is diminishing year by year. 


“CRE - WOOD” 


hardwood creosote wood preserving oil will prevent decay in your timbers. 
It is permanent and will more than double the life and service of the wood. 


Write us for particulars, samples and prices. 


Forest Products Laboratories prodacte Chantal Co. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


the supply of good durable tim- 


The best mathanll for the protection of 
wood is a thorough treatment with a re- 
liable wood preserative. 


of the Forest 








ber Co. and T. B. Wessendorf have sold out 
to the Needville Lumber Co. 

Vernon—The Long-Bell Lumber Co. has 
bought the lumber stock of the Herring-Show- 
ers Lumber Co. and will move it to another 
location. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Clarksburg—The South- 
ern Pine Lumber Co. has purchased the Marion 
Planing Mill in Fairmont. 

WISCONSIN. Kewaunee—George A. Duval! 
has purchased the interests of Drs. E, A. and 
R. H. Rice, of Milwaukee, in the Kewaune: 
Manufacturing Co., furniture and cabinet 

maker. Frank H. Wiese has resigned as gen- 
eral manager and will be succeeded by C. G. 
Campbell, formerly sales manager. 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Selma—S. J. Caldwell recent! 
began; manufactures spokes. 

ARIZONA. Phoenix—McCalla 
recently began; retail. 

CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—G. M. Beasle; 
will open lumber yard at 436 E. 8rd St. in fall. 

San Bernardino—San Bernardino Lumber «& 
Box Co. will open. 

DELAWARE. Farmington — Murphy & 
Hayes; garage and wagon shop destroyed b) 
fire; will resume business at Harrington an 
operate logging and lumbering business it 
addition; in market for woodworking tools. 

GEORGIA. Columbus—W. E. Butler Lumbe: 
Co., recently began; wholesale. 

IOWA. Waterloo—C. J. Schneck, formerly 
manager of Canfield Lumber Co., and later for 
Moore & Moore (inc.), opening retail yard un- 
der name of Schneck Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Melvern—Edwards & Westmacott 
of Osage City, opened here. 

MARYLAND. Boonsboro—George H. Thomas, 
opening planing mill and retail lumber business. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Webster—H. Lavalee & 
Sons; will open July 1 in new building 
Whitcomb Street. 


Lumber Co. 


MISSISSIPPI. Sardis—Sardis Mercantile Co., 
opening lumber yard. 
MISSOURI. Clinton—Clinton Lumber Co., 


recently began; retail. 

Kansas City—Geo. C. Vaughan & Sons, of 
San Antonio, Texas, opening here. 

NEW JERSEY. Metuchen—J. D. Loizeaux 
Lumber Co., recently began; headquarters 
Plainfield, d. 

OHIO. Cardington—McKenzie & Smith. 
manufacturing hardwood lumber in dimension, 
new concern. 

OREGON. Blue 
Co.; recently began. 

Willamina—Henry 
shingle mill. 

TENNESSEE. La Follette—Southern Lum- 
ber & Manufacturing Co., recently began. 

TEXAS. Rising Star—Pickering Lumber Co., 
will open. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—G. A. 


River—McKenzie Lumber 


Shelley, recently began; 


Branson 


Lumber Co., opens at 509 Realty Building: 
wholesale. 
WEST VIRGINIA. Madison — Miller & 


Greene, new lumber concern. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


MISSISSIPPI. Hiltonville—The E. J. Wilder 
Lumber Co. is installing a lath mill in the 
— to take care of surplus slabs and edg- 
ngs. 

MISSOURI. Kansas City—The Schutte Lum- 
ber Co. will erect a 1-story building, 50 by 110 
feet, and will occupy with its lumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Oscar Sather has 
purchased the Arlington shingle mill and will 
move it to a site two miles east of Carlisle. 
He will put in new machinery and double its 
present capacity, which is 220,000 shingles a 


day. 
BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver,—New mills 
are reported in different parts of the Province. 
On Vancouver Island the Johnson-Kelly Lum- 
ber & Logging Co. has established a mill on 
Sooke River, the principals being men who were 
with the Foundation Co. when engaged in ship 
building at Victoria. Near Duncan the Mayo 
Lumber Co. has rebuilt the mill which was 
burned a short time ago. The Tauser Lumber 
Co., composed of Harold Walter, William Trues- 
dale and W. and John Evans, is building a 
mill near Duncan which will soon be cutting. 
On the lower mainland Abernethy & Lougheed 
are erecting a saw and shingle mill. 


CASUALTIES 


CALIFORNIA. Santa Rosa—Fire destroyed 
the Gualala Mill Co.’s building and seriously 
menaced surrounding timber. 

MINNESOTA. Pine City—Parrish-Boo Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire, $3,500 

NEW YORK. Chatham—Boright Lumber Co., 
plant entirely destroyed by fire. 

OREGON. Pendleton—J. C. Ballinger, seri- 


ous loss by fire; reported to discontinue busi- 
ness. 
Suver—Suver Lumber Co., 


loss by fire. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia—Henry H. 
Sheip Manufacturing Co., fire loss of between 
$15,000 to $20,000 in hardwood in the storage 
yards. Chas, F, Felin & Co.; slight loss by fire. 

TEXAS. Fort Worth—H. H. Yorty Lum- 
ber Co., loss by fire. 

WASHINGTON. Van Horn—Van Horn Shin- 
gle Co., loss by fire. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


NEW BRUNSWICK. Rolling Dam—Smith & 
Doten sawmill destroyed by fire; loss, $25,000. 

ONTARIO. Nesterville—Fire in the lumber 
yard of the Bishop Lumber Co. destroyed about 
$200,000 worth of property including 3,000,000 
feet of sawed lumber. The lumber was_ the 
property of White, Gratwick & Mitchell, North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. Loss covered by insurance. 





OBITUARY 


J. D. KENNEDY, traveling representative of 
the Crookston Lumber Co., of Minneapolis, 
Minn., died at St. Mary’s Hospital, Madison, 
Wis., Wednesday, June 9. He had been in the 
employ of the Crookston Lumber Co. for three 
years, traveling in southern and eastern Wis- 
consin and was highly regarded by lumbermen 
in his territory. Mr. Kennedy was born in 
Greenfield, Ont., June 25, 1862, and went to 
Ashland, Wis., in 1883. He entered the employ 
of D. A. Kennedy, of that place, and after- 
ward married his employer’s daughter. For 
thirty-seven years following that he devoted 
his time entirely to the lumber business, in the 
woods, on the water and at the mills, and 
“Johnny Kennedy,” as he was best known, 
made innumerable friends thruout the lumber 
districts of northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. 
He is survived by a mother, a brother, D. D. 
Kennedy, of Waukesha, Wis., two daughters, 
and six sons, as well as numerous other rela- 
tives. The daughters are Mrs. M. H. Schrank 
and Miss Alice Kennedy, of Ashland, Wis.; 
the sons: Edward, of Ladysmith; Wallace, of 
Los Angeles; Allan, of Long Beach, Calif.; 
Eugene, Robert and Albert, of Ashland, Wis. 
The funeral was held in Ashland. 














ALTON A. DEMING, lumber dealer of Erie, 
Pa., died as the result of a stroke of apoplexy 
on June 10 at his home at 960 East Twenty- 
third Street, Erie. He had been in good health 
up to the day of his death. Mr. Deming had 
been president of the A. A. Deming Co., of 
Erie, for about twenty years, and prior to that 
had been a general contractor. He was 58 
years of age and leaves a widow, two brothers 
and one sister. He was prominent in associa- 
tion work and was at one time a director of 
the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
and also of the Pennsylvania Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association. 





WILLIAM K. DAVIS, a lumber broker of 
Marion, S. C., is reported to have committed 
suicide on June 5 at his cottage at Clifton 
Springs, near Syracuse, N. Y. 





MRS. LAURA S. LEWIS, wife of Harry Z. 
Lewis, a veteran Chicago lumberman, died at 
St. Luke’s Hospital in Chicago on June 8 fol- 
lowing an operation on the same day. Mrs. 
Lewis was born April 26, 1858, and she and 
Mr. Lewis had been married forty-seven years. 
Besides her husband Mrs. Lewis is survived by 
two sons, Charles D, and Phil H. Lewis, and 
one daughter, Edna J. Lewis. Burial was at 
Elmwood Cemetery, Memphis. 





ALBERT P. FENN, chair manufacturer of 
Tell City, Ind., died at his home in that city 
a ne 11. He had been in failing health for the 
ast vear. 


TIMBERLAND SALES 


_ CARTHAGE, N. Y., June 14.—C. J. Reeder, H. I. 
Sturkweather, John Whaling and O. H. Braman, 
ot Carthage, have purchased the so-called Copeley 
tract of 8,000 acres lying between Lewisburg and 
Antwerp, containing about 100,000 cords of pulp 
and 35,000,000 feet of hemlock, pine and 
hardwood. The tract will not be Jumbered con- 
tinuously but will be cut as needed, being held 
chiefly as an investment. A company will be 
ed by the new owners. i 





4 


MALTIMORB, Mp., June 14.—Daniel C. Arm- 
strong, of Pocomoke City, Md., has purchased of 
Dr J. C. Tuttle a tract of 800 acres of first growth 
M ‘w pine timber known as’ the Jim Dashiell 
I 
{ 


a short distance from Princess Anne in 
suerset county, the price being about $125,000. 
tract, it is stated, will yield more than 1,000,- 
feet of lumber. Mr. Armstrong is reputed to 
be one of the pioneer mine prop dealers of the 
eustern shore of Maryland. 


‘NONA, W. Va., June 14.—H. H. Rothwell, 
iger of the Nuttall estate, says that the heirs 
that property have decided to sell all of their 
er, There is a total of about 10,000 acres of 
zin timber on the boundary which should prove 
.ctive to purchasers. The timber will be sold 
id, bids being opened July 15. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this dee 
Partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. - 
60 cents a line for three consecu 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
ht words of ordinary lengt' 


Heading counts as two lines. 
No display except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 

Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing 
advertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in arder to 
secure insertion in regular department. All 
advertisements received jater will be placed. 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








WANTED—SHAVINGS AND SAWDUST 


We can always use an unlimited amount of dry saw- 


dust and baled shavings. Advise what you have to offer. 
FRAN 


K MILLER & SONS, 
3012 Gratten Ave., Chicago, II. 


“TOTE-ROAD AND TRAIL” 
BY THE LUMBERMAN POET 
A new book by Douglas Malloch, the laureate of the 
lumber industry, full of rollicking rhymes of logging 
camps and drives, the sawmill and the timber. Illus- 
trated in color. $1.25 postpaid. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, Publisher, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 








MANAGER FOR PLANING MILL 


Married man with good mechanical education 
that can install, operate and handle machinery 
from Boilers to the highest class Cabinet ma- 
chines, take blue prints and drawings and turn 
out work in the best workmanship manner at 
a minimum cost. 


Prefer man that has served Apprenticeship 
and also has College education, or a high-class 
German that carries credentials from the old 
country. 

Reasonable salary to commence with, but 
willing to pay according to ability for a man 
that can handle the position to our satisfaction. 

Must have good executive ability and be 
able to handle and keep good men under him. 
We don’t want any quitters and if you are not 
looking for a permanent position don’t answer 
this advertisement. 


The position is in a Southern town where 
schools and all advantages can be had for man 
with children. 


Address “G. 34,”’ care American Lumberman. 





ONE OF THE LARGEST LUMBER COMPANIES 
Operating in West Virginia has an opening for a first- 
class woods superintendent. To fill this position man 
must be thoroughly familiar with all phases of logging 
in a mountainous country, railroading, laying out rail- 
roads and log roads. He must be a good oa able 
to lay out his work months in advance and follow up on 
schedule. He must also know how to follow up his 
costs. The salary will be governed entirely by the 
ability of the man. None but the highest grade men 
will be considered. Give full particulars in first letter 
and when you can report for work. 
Address “1D. 20,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
Manager for East Tennessee saw mill operation, small 
band mill and two circulars, Must be competent to 
handle from stump through to car. Excellent oppor- 
tunity for right man. Address BOX 41, Station N, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


WANTED—WHITE PINE INSPECTOR 
Familiar with Buffalo and Tonawanda Grading. Hard- 
wood Inspector per National Rules. G. ELIAS & BRO., 
INC., Buffalo, N. Y. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
In medium size lumber yard. Good wages. A man not 
afraid of work has good opportunity for advancement. 
JOHN BADER LUMBER CO.., 
2020 Clybourn Ave., Chicago, Il. 

















WHITE PINE COMMISSION MEN WANTED 


Large California Lumber Company wants Commission 
men in Chicago and other Central points to sell Cali- 
fornia White and Sugar Pine, must have established 
trade in the Factory districts, and be willing to repre- 
sent us exclusively, Men with Mill connections may 
arrange to have us purchase stocks for them and bill 
direct to their customers, allowing them their usual 
commissions. Men who cannot afford to wait for arrival 
of cars may arrange to receive half ion upon 
receipt of order, balance upon arrival cars. Unques- 
tioned references must accompany application; also state 
character of trade sold. 
Address “E, 30,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
A good Hardwood wholesaler familiar with mills in 
West Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina, and also well posted on the selling end, either by 
mail or otherwise as Assistant Manager Hardwood De- 
partment. A good opportunity for a man who can pro- 
duce results and handle both ends. Give full informa- 
tion which will be held in confidence. 
Address ‘“‘“H. 20,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
A good Yellow Pine wholesaler for Assistant Manager 
Yellow Pine Department. Must be well posted among 
producing mills, also large industrial consumers, able 
to buy and sell without supervision. Unless you can 
positively meet these requirements, do not reply. 
ddress “‘H. 21,’’ care American Lumberman. 











WANTED—GENERAL MANAGER 
For 75,000 ft. capacity Hardwood Band Mill in Louisi- 
ana. One with executive ability and thoroughly com- 
petent to manage every detail from stump to pile. 
Only man of good moral character with best of ref- 
erences need apply. 
Address “H, 15,’’ care American Lumberman. 


MAN WITH EXPERIENCE AS 
Foreman of millwork shops employing forty or more 
men. Good living conditions, small growing town in 
Maryland. Write fully. 
Address “H. 6,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—ASSISTANT MANAGER 

A young man having good all-round wholesale yellow 
pine experience, selling by mail or on the road, buying 
from mills, also good office experience, capable of 
of a large wholesale concern. 

Must fully competent to make quotations, place 
orders, adjust complaints, etc. 

This is a good opportunity, as compensation will be 
liberal based upon results. 

Address “F. 24,’’ care American Lumberman. 


DOUBLE BAND MILL HAS AN OPENING 
For a first-class mill foreman, Essentials for this posi- 
tion are industry, a thorough knowledge of Lng 
must know lumber and be a good handler of men. This 
position pays enough to make it worthy the considera- 
tion of the best men. Please give full details in first 
letter and state earliest date could come to work. 

“F. 1,’’ care American Lumberman. 














WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED CAMP CLERK 
In Northern Michigan. State references and salary ex- 
pected in first letter. 

Address “G. 30,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MALE STENOGRAPHER 
By large Chicago lumber yard. Apply in own hand 
writing, giving references, experience and salary wanted. 
Address “G. 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 








AN ADVERTISEMENT 


In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be seen by the 
very people who are interested—it 

WILL 
always carry your message to more readers—bring bet- 
ter returns than any other medium and 


you money—send your advertisement to the ‘Greatest 
Lumber Journal on Earth’’ and get quick results all the 
time—it is a 

GooD 


thing to be in good company—besides it supplies many 
wants each day and has no equal as a salesman, 
Send your advertisement to 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 S. Dearborn St., 
icago. 





WANTED 
Sash, Door and Lumber assistant for retail department 
of a large yard in northern Ohio. Planing mill in con- 
nection. Must be able to figure estimates and have 
good knowledge of special mill work. Splendid oppor- 
tunity for ambitious man with pleasing personality. State 
qualifications and salary expected in first letter. Also 
when you would be able to report. 

Address “G. 6,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
One high-grade Maple Flooring factory superintendent 
to start work about July 1 and to have entire charge of 
our Maple Flooring factory. State wages expected and 
references in first letter. 
Address “G. 21.’’ care American Lumberman. 


ANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Association wéstern pine lumber grader for modern saw- 
mill cutting Colorado pine, situated in beautiful country 
near Denver. Write THE INTERSTATE LUMBER 
COMPANY, Denver, Colorado, stating age, previous ex- 
perience, references and salary desired. 


WANTED—YARDMAN 
Capable of handling yard and waiting on trade in thriv- 
ing small town. Prefer man able to take charge of office 
in absence of manager. Give full particulars of self, 
reference and salary wanted. 
P. O. BOX 806, Claflin, Kansas. 
WANTED 

Hardwood Lumber Buyer with headquarters at Cin- 
cinnati. Excellent opportunity for competent man. 
Address BOX 41, Station N, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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ANTED—TWO EXPERIENCED MEN 
For lath machine. Guarantee slab supply for minimum 
of 8000 lath per day. Pay $2.50 per thousand lath. 
Mill near Velarde, New Mex. Quarters furnished. 
Address “E 37,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A YOUNG MAN 
Of experience to take charge of a retail lumber yard 
and planing mill. Must have a thorough knowledge of 
the business and capable of estimating from plans. 
Give age, reference and salary expected. 
BEAVER FALLS PLANING MILL CO., Beaver, Pa. 
WANT—CIVIL ENGINEER 
To survey out timber lay out Railroad, and locate skid- 
der settings. 
Address “F. 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber inspector, also a green lumber tally- 
man. Must be able to furnish satisfactory references. 


State salary expected and how soon can report for work 
in — letter. 


dress “P. 158,’’ care American Lumberman., 
ANTED—A MAN STENOGRAPHER 
Acquainted with the lumber business, who can assist 
in Sales Dept.; permanent; good opportunity, Chicago. 
State age, experience and salary wanted. 
Address “F. 30,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EMPLOYEES 
Wanted—Superintendent for Hardwood Trim and Floor- 
ing Mill; familiar with kiln drying hardwood and oper- 
ating Woods molders and floorers of the latest type. 
Opportunity in development of new plant to hustler. 
BASIC MFG. CO., Basic, Va. 
ANTED 
Sawmill, Box Factory and Planing Mill men. 
YOSEMITE LUMBER CO., 
Merced Falls, Cal. 


MILL GRADER FOR OAK FLOORING 
BASIC MANUFACTURING CO., Basic, Va. 


WANT A SITUATION 


Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We can carry your message to 
the man who is looking for employees. If you don’t 
want it known you are advertising, we could give the ad 
a key number, have the answers come in care of the 
American Lumberman, and we mail all answers the day 
they are received by us. Now is the time; send your ad 
to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn 
8t., Chicago, Ill. 





























WANTED 

A Locomotive Machinist to take charge and to work on 
night shift, fully capable to do all classes of work on 
locomotives of the geared and rod types, steady posi- 
tion. Also desire the services of an A-1 machinist for 
day shift, capable of doing all classes of lathe, planer 
and shaper work, Also want a man to take charge of 
car repair department; must be a good worker himself 
and be able t ohandle men to the best advantage. All 
applicants for the above positions must be steady work- 
ers, with a full knowledge in the class of work he repre- 
sents, backed by several years’ experience. No ap- 
prentice need apply. State salary and full particulars 
in first letter. 





Address “H. 2,’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—MILLWRIGHT 
For Flooring Mill to do Millwright work in Flooring 
Mill, including glueing of belts. Steady work at good 


wages Address 
CONNOR LUMBER AND LAND COMPANY, 
Laona, Wis. 
WANTED—AT DENVER, COLO. 
Competent filer for band re-saws in box factory. 
Address stating references, experience and salary wanted, 
“H. 23,’’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—BAND RESAW FILER 
For box factory. State experience and salary expected. 


Apply W. W. McCONNELL BOX & BARREL CO., 
Wheeling, W. Va. 











WANTED—FIRST CLASS SAWYER 
To operate Mershon Upright Resaw on Hemlock and 
Hardwood. Must be competent and understand getting 
the grade out of cants. Good wages to the right man. 
THOMPSON-WELLS LUMBER CO., 
Menominee, Michigan. 


WANTED—RELIABLE FILER 
Experienced on horizontal band saws. Year round 
operation. Wisconsin. State experience, wages wanted 
and when can start. 

Address “G. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOR CALIFORNIA PINE MILL 
Reliable, competent, operative Millwright—eastern or 
southern man preferred. Could place other sawmill 
men. Write stating salary wanted and give references 
first letter. 

Address “E 19,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MEN 
In planing mill and shop work inside and bench work. 
WHITING LUMBER CO.. Port Huron. Mich 


BEST BOOK IN THE LUMBERMEN’S LIBRARY 


Is ‘‘Tote-road and Trail,’’ just published. Here is ‘‘the 
lumberman poet”’ at his best, singing heart-winning songs 
on logging, lumbering, and life in general. Illustrated in 
color. A book no lumberman should miss. $1.25 = 
paid. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 S 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 

















WANTED—PITTSBURGH 
Wholesaler wants an experienced lumber salesman for 
Ohio Territory, also one for Pittsburgh Territory, also 
one for Philadelphia Territory. Must steady and 
reliable, and having established trade with yards or 
industrials in White Pine, Yellow Pine and Hardwoods. 
Address “H. 16.’ care American Lumberman, 


SALESMAN—WANTED 
Large established wholesale lumber company handling 
yellow pine, hardwoods, white pine and west coast 
products wishes to make favorable connections with live 
commission salesman to lmndle accounts. 
Address “H. 12,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED ’ 
Strictly high-class hardwood salesman, favorably ac- 
quainted with the auto and truck body builders from 
St. Louis to the East. Must be a real salesman and 
if possible one having good acquaintance with mills 
producing class of stock used in this trade. Give age, 
experience and references all in strict confidence. 
Address “H. 9,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED PINE SALESMAN 
By large Chicago wholesale concern to manage our In- 
land Empire Department, Require man who has spent 
some time among the mills and also has acquaintance 
among yards and factory trade. Good opportunity. 
State age, experience and salary expected. 

Address “H, 33,’’ care American Lumberman. 











ay EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 

itemplating making a change, and would consider a 
D tion from anyone requiring the services of a man 
who-has had 16 years’ experience in various capacities, 
with a Michigan concern manufacturing hardwood und 
Hemlock lumber, Four years as stenographer and in- 


voiéée’ clerk; 4 years as eeper; 4 years as asai«t- 
ant~-manager; 4 years as superintendent of sawmill and 
lumber yard. I also possess a practical working know!- 
edge of logging operations and would prefer position «s 
manager of an operation from stump to on board car:, 
but will consider a position in any other capacity with a 
concern who can offer other inducements aside from a 
satisfactory salary. I am a married man, 36 years ol: 
and can furnish satisfactory references. 
ess “F, 10,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—POSITION AS ASSISTANT 
Manager of lumber yard. Having had 10 years’ experi- 
ence in lumber, and for the past 34% years have ben 
Superintendent of yard and mill in connection. Son: 
one wishing to retire and still hold interest, but wishes 
to shift his responsibilities to a younger man, who is 
capable of handling same will work on salary and coi.- 
mission basis. Commission to go back into business. 
Can invest working interest. Am 382 years of age; 
married; ambitious for a future. Prefer town froin 
10,000 to 30,000, with good schools and churchivs. 
Satisfactory reference furnished. 

Address- “G, 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 








SALESMAN WANTED 
Man with White Pine experience to sell White Pine, 
Yellow Pine and Fir in Ohio. Salary and Profit Sharing 
basis. First class man required. 
Address ‘‘H. 30,’ care American Lumberman. 


. WANTED—LIVE WIRE SALESMAN 

On salary and commission to represent an old estab- 

lished manufacturer and wholesaler handling general 

line of Southern Hardwoods in New York and New 

England States. 
Address 





““H. 28,’’ care American Lumberman. 


TRAVELING SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
FAMILIAR WITH SASH AND DOORS 
For Southern Illinois Territory by a large Wholesale 
Institution located in St. Louis. 
Address, giving age, experience, references, and sal- 
ary wanted. ““H. 34,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—HARDWOOD SALESMAN 
In Eastern New York and some New England territory, 
by old established manufacturer and wholesaler. 

dress “HA. 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER SALESMAN WANTED 


Wanted—A live wire hustler having permanent trade 
among retail yards or large consumers in territory sur- 
rounding Pittsburgh. Can use a man who specializes on 
either or both. 

Do not reply unless you are a real salesman and not 
an order salesman. We are wholesalers with a good 
connection in White Pine and Yellow Pine, also some 
Hardwoods, and will pay liberally to man who can meet 
our requirements. 

Tell us in strict confidence all about yourself. 

Address “F. 4,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood lumber salesman. Stock largely poplar and 
oak. Write giving full particulars as to experience, 
what territory you have traveled, age, salary expected, 
and reference. 
Address 














“F, 12," care American Lumberman, 


WANTED 

An opportunity for the right man. One of the largest 
manufacturers of lumber in the United States requires 
the services of two strictly high class salesmen, one for 
Cleveland and Eastern Ohio territory, and one for New 
York, Philadelphia and New England. Ample resources 
in long leaf yellow pine, white pine, hemlock and 
northern hardwoods behind the salesman, offering every 
inducement to men of intelligence and industry, no 
other need apply. Reply with full particulars as to 
experience, references etc., for strictly fidential con- 





WANTED TO BUILD A SAW MILL 
Or to operate a mill or plant as manager, or to file for a 
mill any kind of saws. Second to none at all this work. 
Address “R, 131,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—CHANGE OF LOCATION. 

Lumber Accountant, seven years’ experience with one 
of largest manufacturers in south. Unusually capabie 
in dealing with accounting and financial matters, and 
am generally well trained in the most up-to-date prac- 
tices of modern business. 

I want to secure connection with a firm in a growing 
town or city where I can become permanently locates, 
preferably a retail business in middle west that can 
offer chance to acquire interest. 

Present position pays $4,200.00. Expect to give em- 
ployers not less than thirty days’ notice. 

Address “H, 31,’’ care American Lumberman. 
POSITION WANTED IN RETAIL YARD | 
Young man with four years’ retail lumber experience 

desires position with growing yard. 
Address et. ,’’ care American Lumberman. 











ACCOUNTANT EXPERIENCED 


Corporation, federal tax and lumber accounting. Situa- 
tion in healthy locality South or Southwest desired. 
Address “¥F, 39,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION—WANTED BY MAN 37 YEARS OLD 
With 20 years’ experience in planing mills as foreman 
or superintendent. Understand all phases of the busi- 
ness, also motors and wiring. 

Address “H, 32,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER BOOKKEEPEER 
Wants position with retail line yard concern or whole- 
sale office. fteen years’ experience. Competent to 
handle big volume of business. 
ress “F, 32,’’ care American Lumberman. 


A THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED LUMBERMAN 
Now employed, who has 25 years of practical working 
knowledge of southern pine and hardwoods and cypress, 
desires position as manager or assistant to manager; 
age 47; native of Mississippi, clean, healthy well edu- 
eated, hardworking and loyally reliable. Am a high- 
class auditor and office man, also having a wide expe- 
rience both in office and on outside. Can handle any 
business matter entrusted to me in an approved manner. 
Good references. 

Address “HA. 10,’° care American Lumberman. 

WANTED—POSITION AS ENGINEER OF 
Sawmill, with company in the South. Sixteen years’ ex 


perience. F. F. BROMLEY, Gen. Del., Clarksburg 
=, we. 

















sideration. 
Address “E, 18,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
To sell Crating Lumber to the industrial trade in Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Indiana, Michigan and Ohio, principally by 
correspondence. Must be a forceful correspondent and 
salesman. Give age, experience and reference. 
Address “G. 38,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMAN 
To cover Northeastern Ohio territory, calling on retail- 
ers, by a wholesale lumber concern selling white and 
yellow pine. Advise salary expected and experience. 
Address “G. 42,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SALESMEN 
Reliable salesmen to sell Pacific Coast Lumber in any 
eastern market for established Coast wholesale com- 
pany. Communicate immediately. 
ddress “F, 36,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—BY ESTABLISHED 
Wholesale concern experienced salesman to sell N. C. 
Pine Lumber in Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ddress “C 5,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
High-class salesman for New England territory, favor- 
ably acquainted with yard trade, also the industrial 
trade, to sell principally White Pine, also some Yel- 
low Pine for a large wholesale concern, No others need 
apply. Give age, experience, references and salary de- 
sired. All applications strictly confidential. 
dress “HA. 7,’’ care American Lumberman. 


CYPRESS AND DRESSED PINE SALESMEN 


Southern wholesaler with ample mill facilities desires 
to give salesmen opportunity to sell cypress and dressed 
pine on commission throughout eastern and central ter- 
ritories. Must thoroughly understand both woods. Give 
few references from parties you sell to and parties you 
have sold for. Good proposition. 

P. 0. BOX 377, Jacksonville, Florida. 























EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 
Wishes position with good reliable mill or wholesaler: 
acquainted with Detroit and Pittsburgh territory; % 
years’ mill experience in southern yellow pine an! 
hardwoods, understand grades, at present employed but 
can go to work in 15 days after accepting position. 
Address “H, 3,’’ care American Lumberman. 


OFFICE MANAGER, ASST. GENERAL MANAGER 
Auditor; best accountant with experience wholesale 
operator; sales in hardwood and pine, practical fror 
long experience. Position desired with future and 1 - 
eation with advantages for small family. Now en 
ployed. Business reason for wishing change. Best re 
erences. 
Address 





“H. 1,’’ care American Lumberman. 





EVERYBODY WANTS SOMETHING 


You want to buy 
or 
You want to sell. 


Want a job, employees; want anything? 

If you advertise you can get what you want or se: 
what you do not want. 

Nearly everybody reads the classified ads. Your ac- 
vertisement in the Wanted and For Sale Department 
of the American Lumberman would be the messenger 
which would act for you and bring you in touch wiio 
the Lumber World and allied industries. 

It would be read by the very people you want to reac®. 

Get quick returns. 

Send your advertisement to 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
481 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ml. 
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